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1 we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, CH AP. 
it will be hard to determine, whether the end, LXVI. 
£4. which they propoſed, was more blameable and —Y > 
pernicious, or the means by which they were to ef- Modes 
fect it, more impolitic and imprudent. Though terous 
they might talk only of recovering or fixing the king's ſchemes 
authority; their intention could be no other than that e mo 
of making him abſolute: ſince it was not poſſible * : 
regain or maintain, in oppoſition to the people, any 
of thoſe powers of the crown, aboliſhed by late law 
or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and render- 
ing the royal prerogative intirely uncontronlable. 
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CH A P. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might foreſee, that every 


LXVI. 


1674. 


arty of the nation would declare themſelves, not 
only the old parliamentary party, which, though they 
kept not in a body, were ſti] very numerous; but 


even the greateſt Royaliſts, who were indeed attach- 


ed to Monarchy, but deſired to ſee it limited and re- 


ſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent 


Parliament, though elected during the greateſt preva- 
lence of the royal party, were yet very tenacious of 


popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable jealou- 
ſy of the Crown, even before they had received any 
juſt ground of ſuſpicion, The guards, therefore, toge- 

ther with a (mall army, new levied, and undiſciplined, 
and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the 
only domeſtic reſources, which the King could depend 


on in the proſecution of theſe dangerous councils. 
Tk aſſiſtance of France was, no doubt, eſteemed 


by the Cabal a conſiderable ſupport in the ſchemes 
which they were forming: but it is not eaſily con- 
ceived, that they could imagine themſelves capable 
of directing and employing an aſſociate of ſo domi- 
neering a character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſ- 
pected, that it would be Lewis's ſole intention, as it 
evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealou- 
ſies between the King and his people; and that hgůe 
ſaw how much a ſteddy uniform government in this 
iſland, whether free or abſolute, would form invinci- 
ble herricrs to his ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be 
demanded; if he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would ſerve 7 


only to enrage the people, and render the breach al- 


together irreparable; if he furniſhed a great force, 
ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon 


to truſt his generoſity, with regard to the uſe, which 
he would make of this advantage. 


Is all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muſt 1 


be confeſſed, appear equally abſurd and incongruous. 


If the war with Holland was attended with great ſuc- 


ceſs, and involved the ſubjection of the republic; 


ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to Lewis, not to 


Charles: 
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Could thence be expected to ſecond the King's enter- 


CHARLES I. 2 


Charles: And what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the C H A P. 
oreateſt unanimity ſo mighty a monarch? How dan- LXVI. 


ſiſtance againſt domeſtic diſcontents? If the Dutch, 


by their own vigour, and the aſſiſtance of allies, were 


able to defend themſelves, and could bring the war 


to an equality; the French arms would be ſo em- 


ployed abroad, that no conſiderable reinforcement 


prizes in England. And might not the project of over- 
awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, 


ſufficiently odious, without the aggravation of ſacrifi- 


cing that State, which they regarded as their beſt al- 
ly, and with which, on many accounts, they were de- 
ſirous of maintaining the greateft concord and ſtrict- 
eſt confederacy ? „% TT 


 WaareveR views likewiſe might be entertained 


of promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic religion 


they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes 
abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin 


upon the projectors. The catholic religion, indeed, 


where it is eſtabliſhed, is more proper than the pro- 
teſtant for ſupporting an abſolute Monarchy ; but 


would any man have thought of it as the means of 
acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it 
was more deteſted than even ſlavery itſelf? 


Ix muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even 
inconſiſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, 


are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an 


inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and 
to ſuppoſe them entirely the chimeras of calumny and 


gerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon his aſ- nip 


1674. 


faction. But the utter impoſſibility of accounting bj 


any other hypotheſis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures em- 
braced by the court, as well as for the numerous cir- 


cumſtances, which accompanied them, obliges us to 


acknowledge (though there remains no direct evidence 
of itꝰ) that a formal plan was laid for ſubverting the 


B 2 _ conſtitution, 


Since the publication of this Hiſtory, the Author has had oc- 
caſion to ſee the moſt direct and poſitive evidence of this conſpi- 
racy. 
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CHAP: 
LXVI. 
—— 
1674. 


conſtitution, and that the King and the Miniſtry were 
in reality conſpirators againſt the people. What is moſt 
probable in human affaits is not always true; and a ve- 
ry minute circumftance, overlooked in our ſpeculati- 
ons, ſerves often to explain events, which may ſeem 
the moſt ſurprizing end unaccountable. Though the 


King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judgment, his 


capacity was elucfiy fitted for ſmaller matters”, and the 
ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 


enough to carry his view to diſtant contequences, 


racy. From the humanity and candor of the principal of the Scots 
College at Paris, he was admitted to peruſe James the Second's 
Memoirs, kept there. They amount to ſeveral volumes of ſmall 
folio, all wrote wich that Prince's own hand, and comprehending 


the remarkable incidents of his life from his early youth till near 


the time of his death. His account of the French Alliance is as 


follows: The intention of the King and Duke was, chiefly to 


change the religion of England, which they deemed an eaſy un- 
dertaking, becauſe of the great propenſity, as they imagined, of 
the cavaliers and church party to popery : The project was aſ- 
ſented to by the Cabal, agreeable to the narration of all the hiſ- 
torians; and the treaty with Lewis was con ncluded at Verſailles in 
the end of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord Arundel of War 
dour, whom no hiftorian mentions as having had any hand in 
theſe tranſactions. The purport of it was, that Lewis was to 


give Charles 200,000 pounds a year in quarterly payments, in 


rder to enable him to ſettle the Catholic Religion in England ; 
and he was alſo to ſupply him with an army of 6000 men 1n caſe 
of any inſufrection. When that work was finiſhed, England was 
to join with. France in making war upon Holland: In caſe of ſuc- 
cels, Lewis was to have the inland Provinces, the Prince of 
Orange Holland in ſovereigaty, and Charles Sluice, la brille Wal- 
keren, with the reſt of the Sea Ports as far as Mazeland Sluice. 
This treaty was formally figned in London about the beginning 
of Vebruary 371: 2, by the five members of the Cabal. The 


Eing's project was firſt to eF-Quate the change of religion i in Eng- 


land; but the Dutcheſs of Otleans, in the interview at Dover, 


perſwaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary to the re- 
monſtrances of the Duke of York, who intitted that Lewis, after 


ſereing his own ene wou d no longer trouble himſelf about 
e The Duke makes 50 mention of any deſign. to render 
2 King abſolute, but that vas; no doubt, implied ia the pro- 
AQ of {ubverting the I oteſtant Rel gion, which was to be ef- 
{Qed entirely by roy al authority. he King was ſo zealous 
7 apitt, that Tie” wept t joy When he enterrained- the project 


04 rcugiting his kingdom to the Catholic Church. 


» Duke of B. ackingham' s character of K. Charles II. 
Of 


ſance and 
his excuſes. 
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or to digeſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations, CHAP, 


As he ſcarce ever thought twice on any one ſubject, LXVI. 


every appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce 
him; 


natural indolence of his diſpoſition. 
lity or Pliancy of n he himſelf was inclined to 


traſt; and he thought, that, after trying an experiment 
por e. dla ging his authority, he could eaſily, if it failed, 


But 


return into che ordinary channel of government. 
the ſuipicioas of the people, though they burſt not 
forth at once, were by this attempt rendered altoge- 
ter incurable ; 
eircumſtances, atte ding it, the more reſentment and 
| jealouſy were they apt to entertain, They obſerved, 


that the King never had any favourite; that he was ne- 


ver governed by his miniſters, ſcarce even by his miſ- 


and when he found his way obſtructed by un- 
Jooked: for difficulties, he readily turned aſide into 
the firſt path, where be expected more to gratify the 
To this verſati- 


and the more they reflected on the 


1674. 


treſſe les; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of all 


. c councils. 


thenceforth not to truſt altogether to his people; and 


though obliged to make a "ſeparate peace, he ſtill 


I 


Whatever appearance, therefore, of 
a cl Hang might be pretended, they ſtill ſuſpected, 
that the ſame project was ſecretly in agitation; and 
they deemed no precaution too great to ſecure them 
againſt the pernicious conſequences of ſuch councils. 

"Taz King ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined 


Kept up connections with the French monarch, He 


apologized for deſerting his ally, by repreſenting to 


him all the real andiffembled difficulties, under which 


he laboured ; and Lewis, with the greateſt complai- 


principles and conduct had rendered him ſtill more 
obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own ac- 
count a ſeparate correſpondence with the French | 
court, and entered into particular connections with 
of Lewis, which theſe princes dignified with the name 
$3 of fricndthip Ti ne Duke bad only in view the ſecu- 

| ring 


good humour, admitted the validity of 
The Duke likewiſe, conſcious thet his 
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1 
| CHAP. ring his ſucceſſion, and favouring the Catholics ; 
| LXVI. and it muſt be acknowledged to his praiſe, that, 
| though his ſchemes were dangerous to the people, 
| /+ they gave the King no juſt ground of jealouſy. A 
| | dutiful ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he 
knew no other rule of conduct but obedience; and 
the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which afterwards, 
| | when King, he exacted of his people, he was ever 
— willing, before he aſcended the throne, to pay to his 
x Cu 1-1; OVEN. 2 
| As the King was at peace with all the ls and ij 
3 almoſt the only Prince in Europe who was placed in 
| that agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer 
his mediation to the contending powers, in order to 
compoſe all their differences. France, willing to 
5 negotiate under fo favourable a mediator, very rea- 
dily accepted Charles's offer; but, it was apprehend- 3 
| ed, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be incli- 
ned to refuſe it, In order to give a ſanction to his 
new councils, the King invited Temple ſrom his re- 
treat, and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. 
Remon- That wiſa miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue 
Sew, of his former undertakings, and the fatal turn of 
Temple. Councils, which had occaſioned it, reſolved, before 
| he embarked anew, to acquaint himſelf as far as 
: © poflible, with the real intentions of the King, in 1 
thoſe popular meaſures, which he ſeemed again to 
3 | have adopted. After blaming the dangerous ſchemes 
4/8 of the Cabal, which the King was deſirous to ex- 
_ cuſe, he told his Majeſty very plainly, that he would 
Ell 8 find it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely im poſſi- 
0 ble, to erect in England the ſame ſyſtem of govern- 
RR. ment and religion, which was eſtabliſhed in France: 
|| f That the univerſal bent of the nation was againſt 
both; and it required ages to change the genius and 
= ſentiments of a people : That many, who were at 
bottom indifferent in matters of religion, would yet 
oppoſe all alterations on that head; becauſe they con- 
Fl | ſidered, that win but force of arms could fubdue 
| the 


>» * 
1 3 
= - - 


x 


| i „„ EL 7 : 
tune reluctance of the people againſt popery; after C H A P. 


f which, they knew, there could be no ſecurity for ci- EXVI. 
vil liberty: That in France every circumſtance had "YE 
. long been adjuſted to that ſyſtem of government, * 
> and tended. to its eſtabliſhment and ſupport : That 

J the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of 

2 no account ; the nobility, engaged by the proſpect 

: br poſſeſſion of numerous offices, civil and military, 

3 were entitely attached to the court; the eccleſiaſtics, 
iretained by like motives, added the ſanction of reli- 

4 gion to the principles of civil policy: That in Eng- 

A land a great part of the landed property belonged to 

r the yeomanry or middling gentry ; the King had 

5 few offices to beſtow; and could not himſelf even 

= ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an army, except by the 

% voluntary ſupplies of his Parliament: That if he had 

1. an army on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, 

L they would never be prevailed on to promote ends, 

39 which the people ſo much feared and hated : That 
the Roman Catholics in England were not the hun- 

„% 2 dredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the 

'e two hundredth; and it ſeemed againſt all common 


re 15 mme 
5 And that foreign troops, if few, would tend only to 
in inflame hatred and diſcontent; and how to raiſe and 
o bling over at once, or to maintain many, it was ve- 
O 3 by . . 8 . 

es PV difficult to imagine. To thele reaſonings Temple 


added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, 


7. great eſteem. © A King of England,” faid Gour- 


elt King'in the world; But if he will be any thing 
ſt more, he is nothing at all.” The King heard at 


pearing cordiality, © And I will be the man of my 
@—____ 


3 1 ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern ninety-nine, 
Who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions : 


1 4 for whom, he knew, the King had entertained a 


ville, © who will be he man of his people, is the great- 


1 flirſt this diſcourſe with ſome impatience; but being 
uA very dextrous diſſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, 
and laying his hand on Temple's, ſaid with an ap- 


TEMPLE 
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TEMPLE when he weat abroad, ſoon found, that 


LXVI. "the ſcheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove 
—v— abortive. The allies, beſides their jealouſy of the 
. King's mediation, were extremely bent npon the 


continuance of the war. Spain had ſtipulated with 


on, in which they had been left by the Pyrenean 


treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenfions in 4 


Alſace; and as the greateſt part of the empire join- 


ed in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, fo 
much over-m atched | in force, would ſoon be obliged 
to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. The 
ſtates, indeed, oppreſſed by exorbitant taxes, as well 
as checked in their commerce, were deſirous of 
peace, and had few or no claims of their own to 
retard it: Bur they could not in gratitude, nor even 
in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe protection 
they had been ſo lately indebted for their ſafety. 
The Prince of Orange likewiſe, who had great influ- 


ence in their councils, was all on fire for military 
fame, and was well pleaſed to be at the head of at- 
mies, from which ſuch mighty ſucceſſes were expect- 


ed. Under various pretences, he eluded, during the 


whole campaign, the meeting with Temple; and af- 
ter the troops were ſent into winter-quarters, he told 
that miniſter, in his firſt conference, that till greater 
impreſſion was made on France, reaſonable terms 
could not be hoped for; and it was therefore in vain 
to negotiate. 


Campaign Tux ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered ex- 1 
pectation. The prince of Orange, with a ſuperior ar- 


my, was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, 


ter, where the frontier was then very feeble. After 


long endeavouring, though in vain, to bring Conde to 
a battle, he raſhly ex poſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his 


army; and that active prince failed not at once to 
i I; ac e 


Holland never to come to an accommodation, till | 
all things in Flanders were reſtored to the conditi- | 
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and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quar- A 
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ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this impru- CHAP. 
dence of the prince of Orange was amply compen- LXVI. 
ſated by his behaviour in that obſtinate and bloody 1 
action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops, 
he led them to the charge; he puſned the veteran 
and martial troops of France; and he obliged the 
prince of Conde, notwithſtandipg his age and cha- 
racter, to exert greater efforts, and to riſque his per- 
ſon more, than in any action, where, even during 
the heat of youth, he had ver commanded. After 
ſun- ſet, the action was continued by the light of the 
moon; and it was darkneſs at Jaft, not the wearineſs 
of the combatants, which put an end to the conteſt, 
and left the victory undecided. © The prince of O- 
range, {aid Conde, with great cardour and gene- 
roſity, © has acted in every thing hike an old cap- 
„ tain, except venturing his liſe too like a young 
« ſoldier,” Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted by 
the prince of Orange; but he was obliged by the 
Imperial and Spaniſh generals to raiſe ti \iege on the 
approach of the enemy. He afterwo-Js beſieged 
and took Grave; and at the beginni'g of winter, 
the armies broke up, with great diicontents and com- 
plaints on all ſides. ht ERR 8 
TAE allies were not more ſucceſsſal in other 
places. Lewis in a few weeks recomqugted Faucnhe- 
comte. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much 
ſuperior enemy, all that military ſkill, which had long 
rendered him the moſt renowned captain of his age 
and nation. By a ſudden and forced march, he at- 
tacked and beat at Sintzheim the dnke of Lorrain 
and Caprara, general of the Imperialiſts. Seventy 
thouſand Germans pour into Alface, and take up 
their quarters in that province. Turenne, who had 
retired into Lorrain, returns unexpectedly upon them. 
He attacks and defeats a body of the enemy at Mul- 
hauſen. He chaces from Colmar the eleQtor of 
Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops. 


He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And hav- 
Vol.. VIII, C 7": yt - 
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CHAP. ing diſlodged all the allies, he obliges them to re- 


LXVI. 


1674. 


paſs the Rhine; full of ſhame for their multiplied 
— defeats, and ſtil more, of * and complaints a- 
gainſt each other. 

In England, all theſe events were conſidered by 


the people with great anxiety and concern; though 


the King and his miniſters affected great indiffer- 4 
ence with regard to them. Conſiderable alterations 
were about this time made in the Engliſh miniſtry. 
Buckingham was difgraced, who had long, by his 
wit and entertaining humour, poſſeſſed the King's 
favour. The chief miniſters were Arlington, now 
lord chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. Great 
| hatred and jealouſy took place between theſe mini- 
ſters; and the King's affairs were ſomewhat diſtur- 
bed by their quarrels. But Danby gained ground 
every day with the King, and Arlington declined in 


the ſame proportion. Danby was a frugal miniſter; 


and by his application and induſtry, he brought the 
revenue into tolerable order. He endeavoured fo to 


1675, 
13th of 
April. 

A Parlia- 


ment. 


conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and 
che conſequence was, that he was able entirely to 
pleaſe none. He was always a declared enemy to 
the French alliance; but never poſſeſſed authority 
enough to overcome the prepoſſeſſions, which the 
King and the Duke retained towards it. It muſt be 
aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, that the 
Parliament was aſſembled ſo late this year; leſt they 
ſhould attempt to engage the King in meaſures a- 
gainſt France, during the enſuing campaign. They 
met not till the approach of ſummer. 

Every ſtep taken by the Commons diſcovered 
that ill humour and jealouſy, to which the late 


open meaſures of the King, and his preſent ſecret i 
attachments gave ſuch juſt foundation. They drew 


up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to in- 


ſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection 
and proſecution of prieſts : They preſented addreſ- 


a ſes 


re- 


ſes 


determined to perſevere in their applications: 


ſtate. 
EAT oppoſition was idle to this bill; as 
might be expected from the preſent diſpoſition of 
During ſeventeen days, the debates 
and all the reaſon 


Z were carried on with much zeal ; 

and learning of both parties were diſplayed on this 
The queſtipn, indeed, with 
regard to reſiſtance, was a point, which entered in- 
co the controverhes of the old parties, cavalier and 
roundhead; as it made an eſſential part of the pre- 

= ſent diſputes between court and country. Few neu- 


XZ memorable occaſion, 


CHARLES 11 


ſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and when the CHAP. 
King's anſwer was not ſatisfactory, they ſeemed ſtil] LXVI. 


accuſation was moved againſt Danby; but upon ex- 


amining the ſeveral articles, it was not found to con- 


tain any juſt reaſons of a proſecution; and was there- 
fore dropped: They applied to the King for recal- 
ling his troops from the French ſervice; and as he 


only promiſed, that they ſhould not be recruited, 


= __ 
3 


they appeared to be much diſſatisfied with his an- 


ſwer: A bill was brought in, making it treaſon to le- 


vy money without authority of parliament: Another 


vacating the ſeats of ſuch members as accepted of 


offices: Another to ſecure the perſonal liberty of the 
ſubject, and to prevent ſending any one priſoner be- 
yond ſea. 

Tur the court party might not be idle, during 


theſe attacks, a bill for a new teſt was e . 


into the Houſe of Peers by the earl of Lindeſey. 


All members of either houſe, and all who poſſeſ- 


ſed any office, were by this bill required to ſwear, Paſſive o- 
that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſo- bedience. 


ever, to take arms againſt the King; that they ab- 


horred the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his 


authority againſt his perſon, or againft thoſe com- 
miſſioned by him; and that they will not at any time 


endeavour the alteration of the proteſtant religion, 


or of the eſtabliſhed een either in church or 


the public. 


GC 2 ters 


CH Ap. ters were found in the nation: But among ſuch as 


—— 
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could maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed 
ſentiments very wide of thoſe adopted by either par- 
ty. Such perſons thought, that all public declara- 
tions of the legiſlature, either for or againſt reſiſt- 
ance, were equally impolitic, and could ferve to 
no other purpoſe, than to ſignalize in their turn the 
triuta ph of one faction over another: That the 
ſimplicity retained in the antient laws of England, 
as well as in the laws of every other nation, ought. 
ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated to pre- 
vent the extremes on either ſide ; That the abſolute 
excluſion of reſiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was 
founded on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion 
might be attended with dangerous conſequences z 
and there was no neceſſity of expoling tne public to 
either inconvenience: That if a choice muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be made in the caſe, the preference of uti- 
lity to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; nor | 
could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, betorehand and 
in general terms, be ſafely admitted in any govern- 
ment: That even in mixt monarchies, where that 
ſuppoſition ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet en- 
tirely ſuperfluous; ſince no man, on the approach 
of extraordinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, i 
though not directed by legal declarations, to find the 
Proper remedy : That even thoſe who might, at a 
_ diſtance and in ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all 
reſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice of na- 
ture ; when evident ruin, both to themſelves and to 
the public, muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their 
pretended principles; That the queſtion, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determina- 
tions of the I-giflature, was, even among private 
reaſoners, littie better than a diſpute of words: That 
tas one party could not pretend, that reſiſtance 
ougat ever to become a familiar practice; the other 
would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremities: 
And thus the difference could only turn on the de- 

grees 
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grees of danger or oppreſſion, which could warrant C H AP. 
this irregular remedy; a difference, which, in a ge- LXVI. 


neral queſtion, it was impoſſible, by any language, 
preciſely to fix or determine, 
THERE were many other abſurdities in this teſt, 


particularly that of ſwearing not to alter the govern- 


ment either in church or ſtate; ſince all human in- 
ſtitutions are liable to abule, and require continual 


amendments, which are, in reality, ſo many altera- 


tions. It is not indeed poſſible to make a law, which 
does not innovate, more or leſs, in the government. 


Theſe difficulties produced ſuch obſtructions to the 


bill, that it was carried only by two voices in the 
Houſe of Peers. All the 
the Earl of Briſtol, voted againſt it. It was ſent down 


to the Houle of Commons, where it was — to 
meet with a ſcrutiny ſtill more ſevere. 

Bo r a quarrel, which enſued between the two 
Houſes, prevented the paſſing all the bills projected 


during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being caſt 


in a law-ſuit before the Chancery againſt Sir John 
Fag, a member of the Houſe of Commons, preferred 
a petition of appeal before the Houſe of Peers. The 

Lords received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear be- 


fore them, He complained to the lower Houſe, who 
eſpouſed his cauſe. 


no member of their houſe could be ſummoned before 


TY 


popiſh Lords, headed by 


They not only maivtained, that 


1675. 


the Peers; and for this claim they could plead prece- 


dent: They alſo aſſerted that the upper Houſe could 
receive no appeals from any court of equity; a pre- 


tenſion, which extremely retrenched the juriſljRion of 


the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that 
The Com- 


had prevailed during this whole century. 
mons ſent Shirley 1o priſon: the Lords aſſert their 
powers. Conferences are tried; but no accommoda- 
tion enſues. Four iawyers are {ent to the Tower by 


the Commons, tor tranſgreſſing che order »f the Houſe, 


and pleading 1 in chus Calle © defoce: the Pee:s. The Peers 
denominate 


14 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
H AP. denominate this arbitrary commitment a breach of the 
LXVI. great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower 
d releaſe the priſoners: He refuſes obedience; They 
75. apply to the King, and deſire him to puniſh the lieu- 
tenant for his contempt. The King ſummons both | 
Houſes; exhorts them to unanimity; and informs them, | 
that the preſent quarrel had ariſen from the contri- | 

vance of his and their enemies, who propoſed by that 

means to force a diſſolution of the Parliament. His ad- 

vice has no effect: The Commons continue as violent 

8 as ever; and the King, finding that no buſineſs could 
8th June. be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the Parliament. 
13th Oc- When the Parliament were again aſſembled, there 
gr en appeared not in any reſpect a change of the diſpoſiti- 
ment. ons of either houſe. The King deſired ſupplies, as 
well for the building of ſhips as for taking off antici- 
pations, which lay upon his revenue. He even con- 
feſſed, that he had not been altogether ſo frugal as he | 
might have been, and as he reſolved to be for the fu- | 
=: ture: Though he aſſerted, that to his great ſatisfaction 
't hae had found his expences by no means ſo exorbtant 
as ſome had repreſented them. The Commons took 
t into conſideration the ſubject of ſupply. They voted | 
200, ooo pounds for the building of ſhips; but they ap- 
= _ propriated the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes, They paſſed 

| 


a reſolution not to grant any ſupply for taking off the 
if anticipations of the revenue e. This vote was carried 
3 in a very full houſe, by a majority of four only: So 
nearly were the parties ballanced. The quarrel was re- 

vived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occaſion. 
1 The proceedings of the Commons diſcovered equal 
. violence as during laſt ſeſſion. A motion was made in 
| 


the Houſe of Peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the 


© Several hiſtorians have affirmed, that the Commons found, | 
this ſeſſion, upon enquiry, that the King's revenue was 1,600,000 | 
pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expence was but 700,000 | 
pounds; and have appealed to the Journals for a proof, But | 
there is not the leaſt appearance of this in the Journals; and the | 
tact is 1mpoſi ble, f | 


King 


t ᷑ ũ õ x ES-E: . 
King to diſſolve the preſent Parliament. The King C HAP. 
contented himſelf with proroguing them to a very LXVI. 
long term. Whether theſe quarrels between the * 

Houſes aroſe from contrivance or accident was never 220 77 
certainly known, Each party might, according to Novem- 
their different views, eſteem themſelves either gain- ber. 
ers or loſers by them. The Court might deſire to 
obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving 
them other employment. The country party might 
deſire the diſſolution of a Parliament, which, not- 
withſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many 
royaliſts, ever to ſerve all the purpoſes of the male- 
TTW 
Soo after the prorogation, there paſſed a tranſac- 
tion, which in itſelf is trivial, but tends ſtrongly to 
mark the genius of the Engliſh government, and of 
Charles's adminiſtration during this period. The li- 
berty of the conſtitution, and the variety as well as 
violence of the parties, had begot a propenſity for po- 
litical converſation; and as the coffee-houſes in par- 
ticular were the ſcenes, where the conduct of the 
King and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great free- 
dom, a proclamation was iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe places 
of rendezvous. Such an act of power, during former 
reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the 
prerogative; and before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained with 
regard to that exerciſe of authority, But Charles, 
finding doubts to ariſe upon his proclamation, had _ 
recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a chica- 
ne of law, and that too a very frivolous one, by which 
he might juſtify his proceedings. The act, which ſet- 
tled the exciſe, gave the King a power to refuſe licences = 
for retailing liquors to ſuch as could not find ſecurity 
for payment of the duties. But coffee was not a li- 
quor liable to exciſe; and even this power of refuſing 
licences was very limited, and could not reaſonably be 
extended beyond the intention of the act. The King, 
therefore, obſerving the people to be much diſſatisfied, 

vielded 


16 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHA P. yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who pro- 3 
LXVI. miſed for the future to reſtrain all ſeditious diſcourſe © 


5 in their houſes; and the proclamation was recalled. 


Campaign 3 
of 1775 federates than auy other during this whole war. The 


French took the field in Flanders with a very nu- 
merous army; and the King himſelf ſerved as a vol. 
unteer under the prince of Conde. But notwith. © 
ſtanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no 
advantages but the taking of Huy and Limbourg, 2 


ange with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in al! 
his motions; and neither party was willing, with- 2 
out a viſible advantage, to hazard a general battle, 


of Flanders on the one hand, or the - invaſion of 3 


campaign, returned to Verſailles; and the whole 


ſummer paſſed in Flanders without "ny memorable 

4 event. 2 
TURENNE 9 on the upper Rhine, in 

oppoſition to his great rival, Montecuculi, genera! 

of the Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to 

paſs the Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, 

or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in theſe pro- 

vinces: The aim of the former was to guard the 

French frontiers, and to diſappoint all the ſchemes © 

of his enemy. The moſt conſummate ſkill was dif- 

played on both ſides; and if any ſuperiority appear- 

ed 1n Turenne's conduct, it was aſcribed chiefly to 

his greater vigour of body, by which he was ena- 

1 bled to inſpect all the poſts in perſon, and could on 

the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution 

1 of his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German 7 

il ſide of the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi © 

10 from paſſing that river: He had alſo laid his plan in 

Ih ſo maſterly a manner, that in a few days he muſt 
| _ have obliged the Germans to decamp, and have 
1 a gained a conliderable advantage over them; when a 
3 Period 


Tris campaign proved more fortunate to the con- 


places of no great conſequence. The prince of Or- 


which might be attended either with the entire loss 4, 


France on the other. Lewis tired of ſo unaQtive a | : 


HA N LE I 17 
period was put to his illuſtrious life, by a random 
ſhot, which ſtruck him on the breaſt, as he was tak- 
ing a view of the enemy. The news excited forrow 
in King, court, and people, equalled by nothing 
which we meet with | in hiſtory, but the lamentations 


CHAP, 
LXVI. 
— penn FJ 
1675. 


of the Roman people for the death of Germanicus. 


The conſternation of the army was inexpreſſible. 


The French troops, who, a moment before, were 


aſſured of victory, now conſidered themſelves as 


totally vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would 


have been glad to compound for a ſafe e retreat, ex- 
pected no leſs than the total deſtruction of the ene · 


my. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceed- 


ed him in the command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare 


of the genius and capacity of his predeceſſor. By 
his ſkilful operations, the French were enabled to 
repaſs the Rhine, without conſiderable loſs, and this 
retreat was eſteemed equally glorious with the great- 
eſt victory. The deſperate valour of the Engliſh 


troops, who were placed in the rear, contribute 


greatly to ſave the French army. They had been 


ſeized with equal paſſion as the native troops of 
France, for their brave general, and fought with ar- 


dour to revenge his death on the Germans. The 


duke of Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here 


learned the rudiments of that art, which he aſter- 


wards practiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France, 


Tae prince of Conde left the army in Flanders 


with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to 
Turenne's command. He defended Alſace from 


under the command of Luxembourg; and carrying 


the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, and in- 


vaded that province. He obliged them firſt to raiſe 
the ſiege of Hagenau, then that of Sabern, He 
cluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle, 
And having dextroutly kept them from eſtablith- 


ing themſelves in Alface, he forced them, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to repaſs the 


Vor. — 13 - Ihme, 
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CHAP. yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who pro- | 4 7 
LXVI. miſed for the future to reſtrain all ſeditious diſcourſe 
in their houſes; and the proclamation was recalled. 


1075 1 
Campaign Tuls campaign proved more fortunate to the con- 


of 1675. federates than auy other during this whole war. The 2 
French took the field in Flanders with a very nu- 7? 
merous army; and the King himſelf ſerved as a vol. 
unteer under the prince of Conde. But notwith- 
ſtanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no 
advantages but the taking of Huy and Limbourg, 2 
places of no great conſequence, The prince of Or- 
ange with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in al! 
his motions; and neither party was willing, with 
out a viſible advantage, to hazard a general battle, 
which might be attended either with the entire loss I 
of Flanders on the one hand, or the - invaſion of 
France on the other. Lewis tired of ſo unattive a 
campaign, returned to Verſailles; and the whole 
ſummer paſſed | in Flanders without oy memorable 
event. 
TURENNE commanded” on the upper Rhine, in Y 
_ oppoſition to his great rival, Montecuculi, genera! Þ 
of the Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to 
paſs the Rhine, to penetrate into Alface, Lorraine, 
or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in theſe pro- 
vinces: The aim of the former was to guard the 
French frontiers, and to diſappoint all the ſchemes * 
of his enemy. The moſt conſummate ſkill was diſ- 7 
played on both ſides; and if any ſuperiority appear- 
ed in Turenne's conduct, it was aſcribed chiefly to 
his greater vigour of body, by which he was ena- 
bled to inſpe all the poſts in perſon, and could oon 
the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution 
of his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German 
ſide of the Rhine, he not only kept Montecucul! 
from paſling that river: He wi allo laid his plan in 
ſo maſterly a manner, that in a few days he muſt 
have obliged the Germans to decamp, and have 
gained a conſiderable advantage over them; whena 
Period 
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period was put to his illuſtrious life, by a random HA b. 
ſhot, which ſtruck him on the breaſt, as he was tak- LXVI. 
ing a view of the enemy. The news excited forrow ]. 
in King, court, and people, equalled by nothing . 
which we meet with in hiſtory, but the lamentations 

of the Roman people for the death of Germanicus. 

The conſternation of the army was inexpreſſible. 

The French troops, who, a moment before, were 

aſſured of victory, now confidered themſelves as 


totally vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would 


have been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, ex- 
pected no leſs than the total deſtruction of the ene 
my. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceed- 
ed him in the command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of the genius and capacity of his predeceſſor. By 
his ſkilful operations, the French were cnabled to 
repaſs the Rhine, without conſiderable loſs; and this 
retreat was eſteemed equally glorious with the great- 
eſt victory. The deſperate valour of the Engliſh 
troops, who were placed in the rear, contributed 
greatly to ſave the French army. They had been 
ſeized with equal paſſion as the native troops of 
France, for their brave general, and fought with ar- 
dour to revenge his death on the Germans. The 


duke of Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here 


learned the rudiments of that art, which he after- 
wards practiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France. 
Tas prince of Conde left the army in Flanders 


under the command of Luxembourg; and carry ing 


with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to 


Turenne's command. He Jefended.. Alface from 


the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, and in- 
vaded that province. He obliged them firſt to raiſe 
the ſiege of Hagenau, then that of Sabern. He 
eluded all their attempts to biing him to a battle, 
And having dextrouſly kept them from eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves in Alface, he forced them, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to repaſs the 


rn 10 Aline. 
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CHaP.Rhine, and take up their winter quarters in their 


LXVI. 


own country. 


— — Ax re R the death of F a detachment of 


1675. 


the German army was ſent to the ſiege of Treves: 
An enterprize, in which the Imperialiſts, the Spani- 


ards, the Palatine, the Duke of Lorraine, and ma- 
ny other princes paſſionately concurred. The pro- 
ject was well concerted, and executed with vigour. 
Mareſchal Crequi, on the other hand, collected an 
army, and advanced with-a view of forcing the Ger- 


mans to raiſe the ſiege. They left a detachment to 


guard their lines, and under the command of the 
dukes of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched in queſt of 


the enemy. At Conſarbric, they fell unexpectedly, 
and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put 


him to rout, He eſcaped with four attendants on- 
ly; and throwing himſelf into Treves, reſolved by 


4 vigorous defence to make amends for his former 


error or misfortune. The garriſon was brave, but 


not abandoned to that total deſpair, by which their 
governor was actuated. They mutinied againſt his 


obſtinacy; ; capitulated for themſelves; and becauſe 
he refuſed to ſign the capitulation, chey delivered 


- him a priſoner into the hands of the enemy. 


Tis remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is al- 


moſt the only battle, which the French loſt at land, 
from Rocrot to Blenheim, during the courſe of * 
bove ſixty years; and theſe too, ſull of bloody wars 
againft potent and martial enemies: Their victories 


equal almoſt the number of years during that pe- 


710d. Such was the vigour and good conduct of 
that Monarchy! And ſuch too were the reſources 
and refined policy of the European nations, by 
which they were enabled to repair their lofies, and 


ſtill to confine that mighty power nearly within its 


antient limits! A fiſth part of theſe victories would 
have ſufficed in another period to have given to 
| France the empire ol Europe, 
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Lewis. 
Was at fea. 
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Tar Swedes had been engaged, by the paymentCHAP. 


of large ſubſidies, to take part with Lewis, and in- 
vade the territories of the elector of Brandenburgh 
in Pomerania, That elector, joined by ſome Im- 
perialiſts from Sileſia, fell upon them with great 
bravery and ſucceſs, 
part of that country, and purſued them into their 


3 own, He had an interview with the King of Den- 
mark, who was now entered into the intereſts of the 
confederates, and reſolved to declare war againſt 
Theſe princes concerted meaſures for Puſli- 


Sweden. 
ing the victory. 
To all theſe misfortunes againſt ni enemies 


were united ſome domeſtic inſurrections of the com- 


mon people in Guienne and Brittany. Though ſoon 


ſuppreſſed, they divided the force and attention of 
The only advantage, gained by the French, 


Meſſina in Sicily had revolted ; and a 
fleet under the duke de Vivonne was diſpatched to 
ſupport the rebels. 
to aſſiſt the Spaniards. 


equivalent to a victory. 


Tux French, who, twelve years before, had ſcarce 
a ſhip of war in any of their harbours, had raiſed 
3 themſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to 
be, in their preſent force, though not in their re- 
3% ſources, the firſt maritime power in Europe. 


The 


Dutch, while in alliance with them againſt England, 
had fupplied them with ſeveral veſſels, and had 
taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of 
2 ſhip building. 


The Engliſh next, when in alliance 
with them againſt Holland, inſtructed them in the 


b- method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving 
order in naval engagements. 
2 of every opportunity ro aggrandize his people, while 
Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected 
all the noble arts. of government; 


Lewis availed himſelt 


or if, at any 


time he roufed himſelf from his &thargy, that in- 
3 duſtry, 


D 2 


He ſoon bear them out of his 


The Dutch had ſent a ſquadron 
A battle enſued, where de 
Ruyter was killed, This event alone was thought 


LXVI. 
— 


1675. 
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CH A?P.duſtry, by reaſon of the unhappy projects which he 
LXVI. embraced, was often more pernicious to the public 
"Ce. than his inactivity itſelf, He was as anxious to pro- 
75. mote the naval power of France, as if the ſafety of 


his crown had depended on it; and many of the 


plans executed in that kingdom, were firſt, tis faide, 
digeſted and corrected by him. 
1676. Tas ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable 
: the laſt campaign ; but the Spaniards and Imperia- 
liſts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently 
broke, nor willing to ſubmit to the terms which they 
reſolved to impoſe upon her. Though they could 


Congre of not refuſe the King's mediation, and Nimeguen, af— 


Nimeguen. 


ter many difficulties, was at laſt fixed on as the place 
of congreſs; yet under one pretence or other, they 
ſtill delaz yed ſending their ambaſladors, and no pro- 


greſs was made 1n the negotiation. Lord Berkeley, 
Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were 


the Engliſh miniſters at Nimeguen. The Dutch, 


who were impatient for peace, ſoon appeared: Lew- 


is, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, 
that he hinſelf could neither be ſeduced nor forced 
into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors; The 


Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty, what they : 


had lot by arms, were alſo forward to negotiate. 
But as theſe powers could not proceed of themſelves 


to ſettle terms, the congreſs hitherto ſerved Wy as | 


an amu ſement to the public. 
Cam paiga IT was by the events of the campaign, not the 


of 1676. conferences of the negotiators, that the articles of 


peace were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, 


i!l fortified and worſe defended, made but a fee- 


ble reſiſtance to Lewis, who, by laying up maga- 
gines during the winter, was able to take the field 


early in the ſpring, before the forage could be 


found in the open country. In the month of April 


he laid ſiege to Conde, and took 1 it by ſtorm 1 n four 


4 . Burnet, Coke.“ 


days. 
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The Prince, in 
ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſeaſon, and the 
want of proviſions, came in fight of the French 


3 {army ; but his induſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to render him a ſpeCtator of the ſurrender of 
Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, 
and were unwilling to hazard an action, which 
| might be attended with the moſt important conſe— 
Lewis, though he wanted not perſonal 
[ courage, was very little enterprizing in the field; 
and being reſolved this campaign to reſt contented 
with the advantages which he had ſo early acquired, 

be thought proper to entruſt his army to Mareſchal 
2 Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles, 
I his departure, the Prince of Orange laid fiege to 


* Maeſtricht ; but meeting with an *obſtinate feſiſt- 


© ance, he was obliged, on the approach of Schom- 


berg, who in the mean time had taken Aire, to 
raiſe the ſiege. 
© verſity, or bending under misfortunes ;. But he be- 
gan to foreſce, that by the negligence and errors of 


7 bs allies the. war in Flanders muſt neceſlarily have 


a very Anrede iſſue. 


3 O the upper Rhine, Philipſbourg was taken by 
In Pomerania, the Swedes were fo 


the Hwa. 
unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburgers, 


that they ſeemed to be loſing apace all thoſe poſleſſi- 
A ons, which, with ſo much valour and good fortune, 

3 Ichey had acquired i in Germany. | 
> ABovur the beginning of winter, the congreſs 4 
Nimeguen was pretty full, and the pleni potentiaries of 
ly conjoined 


the Emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrict 
by blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch 


had threatened, if they delayed any longer, to pro- 


Ceed 


After 


Having ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege C HAP. 
A a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſt- LXVI. 
I ed himſelf ſo advantageouſly with his main army, 
as to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or 
fighting without diſadvantage. 


1 ry 


He was incapable of yielding to ad- 
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CHAP.ceed to a ſeparate treaty with France. In the con- 
LXVI. ferences and negotiations, the diſpoſitions of the par- 


1656, 
1077. 


ties became every day more apparent. 
Tu Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harraſ.- 
ſed with taxes, were deſirous of putting an end to a 


war; in which, beſides the inconveniencies attending 
all leagues, the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the di- 


viſions and delays of the Germans, prognoſticated 


nothing but diſgrace and misfortune, Their com- 


merce languiſhed ; and what gave them ſtill greater 
anxiety, the commerce of England, by reaſon of her 
neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; and they were ap- 


prehenſive, leſt advantages, once loſt, would never 
thoroughly be regained. They had themſelves no 
farther motive for continuing the war, except to ſe- 
cure a good frontier to Fianders; but gratitude to 


their allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another 


campaign might procure a peace, which would give 


general ſatisfaction. The Prince of Orange, urged 


by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animo- 
ſity againſt France, endeavoured to keep them ſtea- 
dy to this reſolution. 


THE Spaniards, not to mention the other incu- 
rable weakneſſes, into which their monarchy was 


fallen, were diſtracted with domeſtic diſſenſions be- 


tween the parties of the Queen Regent and Don John, 
natural brother to their young ſovereign. Though 
unable of themſelves to defend Flanders, they were 


reſolute not to conclude a peace, which would leave 


it expoſed to every aſſault or inroad; and while 
they made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the 
States, their real truſt was in the protection of 


England. They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but impor- 
tant territory was once ſubdued by France, the Hol- 
landers, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall into A 


dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, 
to ward oft that deſtruction, to which a war in the 
heart of their State muſt neceſſarily expoie them. 
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2 They believed that Lewis, ſenſible how much grea-CH AP. 


ter advantages he might reap from the alliance than LXVI. 


from the ſubjection of the Republic, which muſt ſcat- 
ter its people, and depreſs its commerce, would be 
2 contented with very moderate conditions, and would 
turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. They 
thought it impoſſible but the people and Parliament 
2 of England, foreſeeing theſe obvious conſequences, | 
2 muſt at laſt force the King to take part in the affairs 
of the continent, in which their intereſts were fo 
deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the 
King himſelf, on the approach of ſo great a danger, 
2 muſt open his eyes, and ſacrifice his prejudices, in 
2? favour of France, to the ſafety of his own king- 
1 doms. 


Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled | in ſuch 


oppoſite motives and engagements, as he had not 
7 reſolution enough to break, nor patience to unravel. 
On the one hand, he always regarded his alliance 
with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of any commo- 
tions among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes 
he might have formed for enlarging his authority, or 
2 altering the eſtabliſhed religion, 
quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. 
tually in ſecret ſold his neutrality to France, and he 

received remittances of a million of livres a year, 

2 which was afterwards increaſed to two millions; a 
conſiderable ſupply in the preſent embarraſſed ſtate 
of his revenue. 
ment ſhould treat him as they had formerly done 
and after they had engaged him in a 
war on the continent, ſhould take advantage of his 
2 neceſſitics, and make him purchaſe ſupplies by ſacri- 


He had ac- 


And he dreaded, leſt the Parlia- 


3 ficing his prerogative, and abandoning his miniſters. 


Ox the other hand, the cries of his people and Par- 
liament, ſeconded by Danby, Arlington, and moſt 


of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the 


alles, and to correct the Fee ballance of power 


113 


it was from that 


1677. 


Uacertata: | 
conduct of 
the e 


CH A b.; 


LXVI. 


1677. 
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in Europe. He might apprehend danger from op- 


poſing ſuch earneſt delires: He might hope for large 3 


ſupplies, if he concurred with them: And however 
inglorions and indolent his ditpoſition, the renown 
of acting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at 


intervals rouze him from his lethargy, and move 


him to ſupport the high character, with which he 
was inveſted. 
IT is worthy obſervation, that during g this period, 


the King was, by every one, abroad and at home, 


which he would have preſcribed, could have been 


is5th of 


by France and by the allies, allowed to be the un- 


diſputed arbiter of Europe; and n terms of peace, 


refuſed by either party. Tho' France afterwards 


found means to reliit the fam alliance, joined with 
England; yet was ſhe then obliged to make ſuch vio- 3 
lent efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it was the ut- * 
moſt neceſſity, which puſhed her to find reſources, } 
far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles was 


ſenſible, that, fo long as the war continued abroad, 
he ſhould never er, Joy caſe at home, from the impe- 


tience and importunity of his ſubjects ; yet could he 
not reſolve to impoſe a peace by openly conjoining 
himſelf with either party. Terms advantageous to 


the allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of France: 


The contrary would enrage his Parliament. Be- 


tween theſe views, he perpetually floated; and from 
his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, remis 


diſpoſition, agitated by oppoſite motives, 1s capab/: 
of as great inconſiſtencies as is incident even to th: 


greateſt imbecillity and folly. 


THE Parliament was alicmbled-; and iis King 


FebruUy, made them a very plauſible ſpeech, in which he 


A Patlia- 
ment. 


warned them againſt all differences among then 
ſelves; expreſſed a reſolution to do his part fo 
bringing their conſultations to a happy iſſue; and 
offered his conſent to any laws for the farther ſec: 
rity of their religion, liberty, and property. E. 


then told them of the decayed condition of the Boy: 
an 
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them, that part of his revenue, the additional ex- 
ciſe, was ſoon to expire: and he added theſe words, 

“ You may at any time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed ex- 
<« pence of the government, by which it will ap- 
« pear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge 
being paid, 
wards anſwering thoſe contingencies, which may 
« happen in all kingdoms, and which have 
& been A conſiderable burthen on me this laſt 
year.” 


That Parliaments ſhould be held once every year, 
2 © or oftener, 
been longer than a year; and being ſuppoſed on 


that account illegal, it was pretended to be equiva- 


if need be.“ The laſt prorogation had 


lent to a diſſolution. The conſequence ſeems by no 
means juſt; and beſides, a latter act, that which re- 


r 


d he | cealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was 


inine ll neceſſary to hold Parliaments only once in three 


us 10% years. 
vil, that Buckingham, Sbafteſpury, Sali (bury, : anc 
9 Wharton inſiſted ſtreniouſſy in the Houſe of Peers 
of the Parliament, and the nullity 
For ſuch dangerous poſitions, 


At they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain during 
Buck- 


Such weight, however, was put on this ca- 


* 


the pleaſure of his Majeſty and the Houſe. 
ingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton made ſubmillions, 


Firs | and were ſoon after releaſed. But Shafteſbury, more 


n be 8 obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſh- 


ing himſelf by his adherence to liberty, ſought the 
remedy of law; and being rejected by the judges, 
he was at laſt, after A tefvemontt's. impriſonment, 


obliged to make the ſame {lubmitions; upon Which 
he was alſo releaſed. 25 


Vol. VIII. F 


there will remain no overplus to- 


BEFORE the parliament entered upon ne 
they were ſtopped by a doubt which was ſtarted 
concerning the legality of their meeting. 


with 4 been enacted by an old law of Edward the third, 


1vio- 


It had 


Tun 


He informed C HAP. 
LXVI. 


— —-— 
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CHAP. Taz Commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with 
LXVI. temper. They granted the ſum of 586,000 pounds, 
1877 for building thirty ſhips; tho' they ſtrictly appropri- 

ated the money to that ſervice. Eſtimates were giv- 
en in of the expence; but it was afterwards found 

that they fell ſhort near 100,000 pounds. They alſo 3} 

voted, agreeably to the King's requeſt, the continu. 
ance of the additional exciſe for three years. This 

exciſe had been granted for nine years in 1668. 
Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a peaceable and an 

X : ealy ſeſſion, | 43 

Campaign Bu r the Parliament was ſoon rouſed From this 3 

. tranquillity by the news received from abroad. The 

French King had taken the field in the middle of 
February, and laid ſiege to Valenciennes, which he 
carried in a few days by ſtorm, He next inveſted ? 
both Cambray and St. Omer, The prince of Orange, 
alarmed with this progreſs, haſtily aſſembled an ar- 
my, and marched to the relief of St, Omer. He was 
encountered by the French under the Duke of Orleans 23 
and mareſchal Luxembourg. The prince poſſeſſed ? 
great talents for war; courage, activity, vigilance, ? 
patience; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe 
_ conſummate generals, oppoſed to him by Lewis; and 
though he always found means to repair his loſſes, 3 
and to make head in a little time againſt the victors, 
he was during his whole life unſucceſsful. By a maſ- 
terly movement of Luxembourg, he was here beat, 
and obliged to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, 
he made the utmoſt efforts, by exhortation and ex 
ample, to rally his diſmayed ſoldiers: He ſtruck one 
of the runaways acroſs the face with his ſword,” # 
© Raſcal,” ſaid he, © I will ſet a mark on you at 
6 preſent, that 1 may hang you afterwards.” * 
Cambray and St. Omer were ſoon ſurrendered to 3 
Lewis. I 

Tais ſucceſs derived 505 ſuch exorbitant power 

and ſuch wiſe conduct, ſtruck a juſt terror into the 
Engliſh Parliament. They addrefſed the King, repre * 

ſenting 


N i 
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ihn ſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſ- C HAP. 
ids, ed from the greatneſs of France, and deſiring, that LXVI. 


und 


mu- 


3 uſe all means for the Preſervation of Flanders, con- 
an ſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of his kingdoms. 
This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a real denial. 
this The Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more 
particular. 


568. 


The 


le of I | 
1 he 
inge him all the aids and ſupplies, which would enable 
n 8 him to ſupport the honour and intereſt of the nation. 
a The king was alſo more particular in his reply, He 
leans 4 told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was 
ſeſſed 1 By . NS fe 
ance, their ſecurity. This meſſage was underſtood to be a 
thoſe demand of money. The Parliament accordingly 
And empowered the king to borrow on the additional eck 
. ciſe 200,000 pounds, at ſeven per cent: A very 
Bore 2 ſmall ſum indeed; but which they deemed ſufficient, 
815 with the ordinary revenue, to equip a good ſquadron, 
beat, and thereby put the nation in ſecurity, till farther 
attle, © reſolutions were taken. 

d ex. ; ws 
Kone Pectations. He therefore informed them, that unleſs 
word they granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon 
on at new funds; it would not be poſſible for him, without 
ards“ | Expoling the nation to manifeſt danger, to ſpeak or 
ede act thole things, which would anſwer the end of their 
: ſeveral addreſſes. The Houſe took this meſſage into 


2 conſideration: But before they came to any reſoluti- 


Powe! 
to the 
repre # 
enting 1 


. his Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, 
giv- vuould both ſecure his own dominions and the Spa- : 
2 niſh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his 
alſ> people. The King, deſirous of eluding this applica- 
tion, which he conſidered as a kind of attack on his 


meaſures, replied in general terms, that he would 


They entreated him not to defer the en- 
tering into ſuch alliances as might attain that great 
end: And in cafe war with the French King ſhould 
be the reſult of his meaſures, they promiſed to grant 


to put him in a condition to make preparations for 


Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the King's ex- 


on, the King ſent for them to Whitehall, where he 
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CHAP. told them upon the word of a King, that they ſhould 1 
LXVI. not repent any truſt, which they would repoſe in him 


9 for the ſafety of his kingdoms; that he would not 


ther his own ſafery or theirs, by taking any vigorous 
meaſures, or forming new alliances, till he was in a 


better condition, both to defend his ſubjects, and of- 


for any conſideration break credit with them, or em- 
ploy their. money to other uſes, than thoſe for which!!! 
they intended it; but that he Would not hazard, ei- 


fend his enemies. This ſpeech brought affairs to a 
ſhort iſſue. The King required them to truſt him 
with a large ſum: He pawned his royal word for their 


ſecurity: They muſt either run the riſque of loſing 1 


their money, or endanger thoſe alliances they had 


projected, and at the ſame time declare to all the 4 


— world the higheſt diſtruſt of their ſovereign. 
alrila- 
ment's diſ- 


the King ty. They conſidered, that the pretence of danger 


was obviouſly groundleſs; while the French were op- 
poſed by ſuch powerful alliances on the continent, 
While the King was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and 


While all his ſubjects were ſo heartily united in oppo- 


Bu r there were many realons which determined 
ee e the Houſe of Commons to put no truſt in his Majeſ- 


fition to foreign enemies. That the only juſtifiable ; 


reaſon, therefore, of the King's backwardneſs, was 


not the 2pprehenſion of danger from abroad, bur a 


____ diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained | 
= - - ops Parliament; leaſt, after engaging him in fe. 


reign alliances for carrying on a war, they ſhov : 


ke advantage of his neceſſities, and extort from hm 


ee hog dangerous to his royal dignity. That ins Þ 
Parliament, by their paſt conduct, had given no fou, 
dation for ſuch ſuſpicions, and were fo far from pur 
ſuing any ſiniſter ends, that they had granted {up 3 


plies for the fliſt Dutch war; for maintaining the tt! 
ple league, though concluded without their advice; 
even for carry ing on the ſecond Dutch war; whic! 


Wa 


Yuld was entered into contrary to their opinion, and con-C H A p. 

him Nay to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. 

not L on the other hand, the King had, by former mea- 

em- ſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his peo- 
hich 7 ee and did with a bad grace require at preſent their 
„ei- truſt and confidence. That he had not ſcrupled to 
rous demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, 

in a f at the very moment he was concerting meaſures for 
d of- breaking it, and had accordingly employed to that 
to a 7 purpole the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe 
him deluſive pretenſions. That his union with France, 
their during the war againſt Holland, muſt have been 
oling founded on projects the moſt dangerous to his peo- 
had ple; and as the ſame union was ſtill ſecretly main- 
11 the tained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame pro- 

I ects were not yet entirely abandoned. That the 
nined King could not ſeriouſly intend to proſecute vigorous 
/ajeſ- 3 meaſures againſt France; ſince he had ſo long re- 
anger mained entirely unconcerned during ſuch obvious 
re op- | dangers, and, till prompted by his Parliament, whoſe 
nent, Proper buſineſs it was not to take the lead in thoſe. 
, and Parts of adminiſtration, had ſuſpended all his activi- 
oppo- ty. That if he really meant to enter into a cordial 
ifiable ; union with his people, he would have taken the firſt. 
„ was ſtep, and have endeavoured, by putting truſt in 

but 2 them, to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, 
tained by his raſh councils, had firſt violated. That it was 

in . F in vain to afk ſo ſmall a ſum as 600,000 pounds, in 
ſhov © x order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of 
m him the Parliament; fince that ſum muſt ſoon be ex- 
lat tus 4 baaſted by a war with France, and he muſt again 
four; fall into that dependance, which was become in ſome 
m pur: degree eſſential to the conſtitution, That if he 
ed {up would form the neceffary alliances, that ſum or a 
the tt: greater would inſtantly be voted nor could there 
.dvice; be any reaſon to dread, that the parliament would 
whic! ? immediately deſert meaſures, in which they were 
Wat sable n by their honour, their inclination, and the 


1 
> 


. 
* — 
r 


fd intereſt, That the real ground, therefore, of 


ol 
1 
# 
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CHAP. the King's refuſal was neither apprehenſion of danger 


LXVI. 


from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary 


encroachments; but a deſire of obtaining the mo- 


ney, which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal 
word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that by 
_ uſing ſuch diſhonourable means to ſo ignoble an end, 
he rendered himſelf ſtill more unworthy the confi- 


dence of his people. 


Tur Houle of Commons were now regularly di- 
vided into two parties, the court and the country. 
Some were inliſted in the court- party by offices, nay 
a few by bribes ſecretly given them; a ſcandalous 
practice firſt begun by Clifford, a pernicious mini- 
ſer : But great numbers were attached merely by in- 


clination ; ſo far as they eſteemed the meaſures of 
the Court agreeable to the intereſts of the nation. 


Private views and faction had likewiſe drawn many 


into the country party: But there were alſo many, 


who had no other object than the public good. Theſe 
diſintereſted members on both fides fluctuated be- 
tween the parties; and gave the ſuperiority ſome- 
times to the Court, ſometimes to the oppoſition ©. 


In the preſent emergence, a general diſtruſt of the 


King prevailed; and the Parliament reſolved not to 


cc 


hazard their money, in expæctation of alliances, 


which, they believed, were never intended to be 
formed. Inſtead of granting the ſupply, they voted 
enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with 
the States General of the United Provinces, a- 
gainſt the growth and power of the French King, 

and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
“ lands; and to make ſuch other alliances with the 


cc 
ce 


2 


C 


reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and plentiful ſupplies, 
for preſerving his Myeſty's honour and the ſafety of 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 458. 


an addreſs, wherein © they beſought his majeſty to 


confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful to 
that end.“ They ſupported their advice with 


the 


* — — «> «& — — 
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the public. The King pretended the higheſt anger CH AP. 
at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous LXVI. 
encroachment upon his pre ogative. He reproved Ts” 
the Commons in very ſevere terms; and ordered g;z May, 
them immediately to be adjourned. 
IX is certain, that this was the critical moment, 
when the King both might with eaſe have preſerved 
the balance of power in Europe, which it has ſince 
coſt this ifland an infinite profuſion of blood and 
treaſure to reſtore, and might by perſeverance have 

at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, after all 

paſt errors, the confidence of his people. This op- 
portunity being neglected, the wound became incu- 

rable; and notwithſtanding His momentary appear- 

ances of vigour againſt France and popery, and their 
momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; he was 

ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in the ſame 

intereſt, and they ſoon relapſed into diſtruſt and jea- 

* lonſy. The ſecret memoirs of that reign, which have 
been ſince publiſhed i, prove beyond a doubt, that 
the King had at this time concerted meaſures with 
France, and had no intention to enter into a war in 
favour of the allies. He had entertained no view, 
therefore, even when he pawned his ROYAL WORD to 

his people, than to procure a grant of money; and 

he truſted, that, while he eluded their expectations, 

he could not afterwards want pretences for palliating | 
his conduct. „ 4 


. 


15 NeGoTIATIONS mean while were carried on be- 
teen France and Holland, and an eventual treaty was 
concluded; that is, all their differences were adjuſt- 


ed, provided they could afterwards ſatisfy their allies 
on both ſides. But this work, though in appearance 


_ f Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and Monta- 
= gue, the King's ambaſſador at Paris; Temple's Memoirs, and his 
9 Letters In theſe laſt, we ſee that the King never made any pro- 
poſals of terms but what were advantageous to France, and the 
prince of Orange believed them to have been always concerted 


with the French ambaſſagor. Vol: i. p. 439. 


difficult, 
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— 
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— 
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CHAP. difficult, ſeemed to be extremely forwarded, by far- 3 
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LXVI. ther bad ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, 
W by the great impatience of the Hollanders,; 
77. when a new event happened, which promiſed a more 
proſperous iſſue to the quarrel with France, and re- 
vived extremely the hopes of all the Englich, Who , 
underſtood the intereſts of their country. 1 
THe King ſaw, with regret, the violent diſcon- 1 
tents, which prevailed in the nation, and which MF , 
ſeemed every day to augment upon him. Strongly MF 
deſirous by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and MF , 
to make every body elle eaſy, he ſought expedients A q 
to appeaſe thoſe murmurs, which, as they were very e 
diſagreeable for the preſent, miglit in their conſe- 1 
quences prove extremely dangerous. He knew, IJ 
that, during the late war with Holland, the male. u 
contents at home had made applications to the prince * « 
of Orange; and if he continued ſtill to neglect the ff 
prince's intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of xe 
his people, he apprehended left their common com- h 
plaints ſhould cement a laſting union between them. f 
He faw, that the religion of the Duke inipired the na- ji 
tion with very diſmal apprehenſions; and though he p 
had obliged his brother to allow the young princeſſes tl 
to be educated in the proteſtant faith, ſomething far- YR 
ther, he thought, was requiſite, in order to ſatisfy the ne 
nation, He entertained therefore propofals for ma- pi 
Tying the prince to the lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, A hc 
and heir en to the crown (for the duke had nu Mas 
male iſſue.) And he hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, hi 
to engage him entirely in his intereſts. A peace he pr 
propoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisf) France, and "Mey 
ſtill preſerve his connections with that crown : And les 
he intended to fſanctify it by the approbation of the Im 
prince, whom he fou. d to-be extremely revered in Wiy 
England, and reſpected throughout all Europe. Al Reſt 
the reaſons for this alliance were ſeconded by the fol- T. 
licitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, who was int 


l a 
? 3 
at 
— * 

* 

y 

3 


4 | Z HARI; ES. 
at that time in England: And Charles at laſt grant- 
, ed permiſſion to the prince, when 13 campaign 
3 FF ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 
e Tue King very graciouſly received his nephew at 
- FF Newmarket. He would have entered immed; iately 
o upon bun but the prince deſired firſt to be ac- 

aquainted with the lady Mary: And he declared, that, 


3 


3 


Hr 
EN 


167% 


* 
corh of 


October. 


1- contrary to the uſual ſentiments of perſons of his 
h rank, hie placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic 
ly I ſatisfaction, and would not, upon Any conſideration | 


d of intereſt or politics, match himſelf with a perion 
ts A difagreeable to him. He was introduced to the prin- 


etremely amiable both in her perſon and her humour, 
W, The King now thought, that he had a double tye 
e- upon him, and might ſafely make account of his 


'y Rf ceſs, whom he found in the bloom of youth, and ex- 


ce compliance with every propoſal: He was prized to 


he find the prince decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, and 
of Þ refuſe to concert any terms for the general peace, till 
m- his marriage ſhould be finiſhed, He well forefaw, he 
m. ſaid, from the ſituation of a fairs, that his allies were 
na- likely to have hard terms; he never would ex- 


he poſe himſelf to the ech 85 having ſacrificed 


es their intereſts to promote his own purpoſcs. C harles 
ar- A ſtill believed, poten Mitandiog the cold, ſevere man- 


the ner of the prince, that he would Bats 07 is rigid 


punctilio of honour; and he protradted the time, 
„hoping by his own inſinuation and addreſs, as well 
| (Fas by the allurements of love and arnbition, to win 7 
him to compliance. One day, Temple found the 
I prince in very bad humour, repenting that te had 


fever come to ng, andi refolute in a ſew days 10 


leave ir; But before be went, the King, he, 1410 


; * 7 
: Foult chuſe the ternis, G1 WICH t they thould lier eafter 
Pie together: He was {ire it mult be like the gre ar - 
Alt friends or the Zreatel: enemies: And he deſire: 

ſol- Frempie to infor n is Malter next morning of 3 
Was intentions. Charles was ſtruck with hismenace, and 


e e . tore 


* 8 ts. 1 
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CH A p. foreſaw how the prince's departure would be inter- 3 
LXVI. preted by the people. He reſolved, therefore, imme- 


"YN 
% diately to yield with a good grace; and having paid F , 

a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, he told Tem- ; 

ple, that the marriage was concluded, and deſired Þ , 

23d Oc- him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair already 7 
3 reſolved on. The duke ſeemed ſurprized; but yield- , 
1 ed a prompt obedience: Which, he ſaid, was his con- 8 
prince of ſtant maxim to whatever he found to be the King's 
Orange pleaſure. No meaſure during this reign gave ſuch A e 
Pars ny enen ſatisfaction. All parties ſtrove who ſhould n 
Wy. moſt applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been t. 


kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, That fome j 
things, good in themſelves, were ſpoiled by the tl 
„manner of doing them, as ſome things bad were 

* mended by it; but he would confeſs, that this was 
«a thing ſo 00d in itſelf, that the manner of doing 
« jt could not ſpoll it.“ 2 
Tuls marriage was a great 8 to Lewis who, 2 
being accuſtomed to govern every thing in the Eng- 3 
Ih Court, now found fo important a ſtep taken, not 
only without his conſent, but without his know lege 3 
or participation. A conjunction of England with the 
allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition to French 
ambition, were the conſequences immediately ex- 1 
pected, 10 abroad and at home: But to check 
theſe ſanguine expectations, the King a few days al- 
ter the marriage, prolonged the adjournment of the 
Parliament from the third of December to the fourth fai 
of April. This term was too late for granting ſup- hi 
plies, or making preparations for war; and could 

be choſen by the King for no other reaſon, but as e 
an atonement to France for his conſent to the mar- e 

e $08; 
plan of Tur King, however, entered into conſultations . 
peace. with the prince, together with Danby and Temple, 
concerning the terms which it would be proper to re- 
quire of F rance. After ſome debate, it was agreed, hi 
that F. rance ould reſtore Lorrain to the Duke, wit! x 
| Tournay, 3 


inſiſted much, that Fran checomté ſhould likewiſe be 
reſtored; and Charles thought, that becauſe he had 
trimonial eſtates of great value in that province, 


and deemed his property more ſecure in the hands of 
23 Spain, he was engaged by ſuch views to be obſtinate 
in that point: But the prince very generouſly * 
ed, that to procure but one good town to the 8 
3 niards in Flanders, he would willingly abandon al 
2 thoſe poſſeſſions. As the King ſtill inſiſted on the 
impoſſibility of wreſting Franchecomte from Lewis, 
the prince was obliged to ſubmit. 


NorwWwITHSTAN DING this conceſſion to France. 


the projected peace was favourable to the allies, and 
fit was a ſufficient indication of vigour in the King 
that he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed 
o ſend over a miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to 
2 propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter in- 
to no treaty: He was to allow but two days for the 
acceptance or refuſal of the terms: Upon the expira- 
tion of theſe, he was immediately to return: And in 
ccaſe of refuſal, the King promiſed immediately to enter 
into the con federacy. To carry ſo imperious a meſſage, 
and ſo little expected from the Engliſh Court, Temple 
155 8 the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion 


to the French intereſt was not likely to make him 
fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of 


- this commiſſion. 
Bor Charles next day felt a relenting in | this aſſum- 


ed vigour. Inftead of Temple he diſpatched the 
3 of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a 


vate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger, The prince 


8 left London; and the King at his departure, aſſured 
him, that be never would abate in the leaſt point of 


1 
Ws 
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Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, C H A f. 
Courtray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order LXVI. 
to form a good frontier for Flanders. The prince 


1677. 


renchman by birth: And he ſaid, that the meſ- 
1 age being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to aggra- 


CH A P. the ſcheme concerted; and would enter into war with 


LXVI. 


| 
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Lewis, if he refuſed it. 


N Lewts received the meſſage with foeming gentle 


1677. 
Ne etia— 
es 
ons. 


neſs and complacency, He told Feverſham, that 
15 Kipg of England well knew, that he might al- 

ays be maſter of the peace; but ſome of the towns 
in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to demand, eſpe- 
cially Tournay, upon whoſe fortifications ſuch im- 
menſe ſums had been expended: He would there- 


fore take tome ſhort time to conſider of an anſwer, 


Feveiſham jaid, that he was limited to two days 


"Nay: But when: that time was clapſed, he was pre- 


valled with to ſtay ſome few days longer; and he 


came away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer, Lewis 


ſaid, that he hoped his brother would not break with 
him for one or two towns: And with regard to them 
too, he would tend orders to his ambaſſador at Lon- 


don to treat with the King himſelf, Charles was ſof- Þ 


tened by the foftneſs of France; and the blow was 
thus artfully eluded. The French ambaſſador, Baril- 


lon, owned, at laſt, that he had orders to yield all ex- Þ 
. cept Tournay, and even to treat about ſome equiva- 


lent for that fortreſs, if the King abſolutely inſiſted 


upon it. The prince was gone, who had given ſpi- 
rit to the Engliſh Court; and the negotiation be- 
gan to draw cut into meſſages and returns from Pa- 


ris. 


ſtanding the long adjournment, was aſſembled on 


the fifteenth of January; a very unuſual meaſure, f 
and capable of giving alarm to the French Court. 
Temple was ſent for to the council, and the King 
told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, 2 
in order to form a treaty of alliance with the States; 
and that the purpoſes of it thould be, like be 
triple league, to force both France and 8 Spain to ac. 1 
cept 


By intervals, however, the King could rouze hin- 
felf, and ſhow ſtill ſome firmneſs and relfolution. 2 
Finding that affairs were not likely to come to an 
concluſion with France, the Parliament notwith- 9 


cept of the terms propoſed. Temple was ſorry toc HA f. 
bind this act of vigour qualified with ſuch a regard LXVI. 
Ito France, and by ſuch an appearance of ndiffer- "Ya 
t Fence and neutrality between the parties. He told Fl 
the King, that the reſolution agreed on, was io be- 
s gin the war in conjunction with all the conſederates, 
— in caſe of no direct and iminediate anfwer from 
- Prance: That this meaſure would fatisfy the prince, 
>- the allies, and the people of England; advantages 
r. # which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance 
58 with Holland alone: That France would be difub- 
e- Fliged and Spain likewiſe; nor would the Dutch be 
12 ſatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple 
is league, a meaſure concerted when they vere equally 
th fat peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, Tem- 
m ple declined the employment; and Laurence Hyde, 
n- ſecond fon to chancellor Clarendon, was ſent in his 
of - 3 place, m5 „ 5 5 
vas Tux prince of Orange was ſurprized to obſerve 1678. 
ril- F ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigour conjoined — 
ex- in the Engliſh councils. He was reſolved how- 
va- cver, to make the beſt of a meaſure, which he 
ted did not approve; and as Spain ſecretly conſent- 
ſpi- Zed, that her ally ſhould form a league, which 
pe- was ſeemingly directed againſt her as well as France, 
Pa- but which was to fall only on the latter, the States 
concluded the treaty in the terms propoſed by the 6th of Ja- 
im- King. 7] e Og 
ion. MRANWHILZ, the Engliſh Parliament met, after 


] on 
ſure, 
Ourt.“ 


the 


. 3 
YOM 
e 


had allowed, that a 900 PAN could 0 longer be 


ſome new delays; and the King was aſtoniſhed, 28th of 
- that, notwithſtanding all the refolute meatures, which, 
Ihe thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealou- 
ſy and diſcontent were apt, at inttvvals, ſtill to pre- 


January. 


vail among the members, Lough in his tpeech he 
King 
land, expected from negotiation, aud attured them, that he 
ates; ® 


was reſolved to enter into war for that purpoſe; the 


Commons did not forbcar t incert in their reply fe. 


Vera! 
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CHAP, veral very harfh and even unreaſonable clauſes. Up- AY 
LXVI. on his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and h 
ie voted, that they would affiff his Majeſty in the pro- 
78. ſecution of war. A fleet of ninety ſail, an army of ol 
thirty thouſand men, and a million of money were 8 
alſo voted, Great difficulties were made by the Con- D 
maons with regard to the army, which the Houſe, ? 
judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be intend- P. 


ed more againſt the liberties of England than a- RF 
gainſt the progreſs of the French Monarch. To this } © 
' perilous ſituation had the King reduced both himſelf FP 
and the nation, In all debates, ſevere ſpeeches were R 
made, and were received with a ſeeming approbation: he 
The Duke and the treaſurer began to be apprehenſive be 
of impeachments: Many motions againſt the King's 4 > 


miniſters were loſt by a very ſinall majority: "The 1 : 


Commons appointed a day to conſider the ſtate of YT! 
the kingdom with regard to popery: And they even th 
went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent ſoever the JF? 
occaſion, they would lay no farther charge on the ſu 
people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence of the ca- 
tholic party. In ſhort, the Parliament were impa- ſr 
tient for war whenever the King ſeemed averſe to it; n 


but grew ſuſpicious of ſome ſiniſter deſigns ſo ſoon as 1 
he complied with their requeſts, and ſeemed to enter 4 
into their meaſures. 4 


Tuk King was enraged at this laſt vote: Ile re- 8 
proached Temple with bis popular notions, as he 1 
termed them; and aſked him how he thought the * 
Houſe of Commons could be truſted for carrying on 1 
the war, ſhould it be entered on, when in the very * 
| _ commencement they made ſuch declarations. The 5 
ll uncertainties indeed of Charles's conduct were fo 4 
li | multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides fo incur- 
| | able, that even thoſe who approached neareſt the : 
||| | ſcene of action could not determine, whether the “ 
King ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into war, or 
| | whether, if he did, the Houſe of Commons would q 
| not have taken advantage of his neceſſities, and 
ij made 


cus Parliament. 


ſuddenly 


{i 


© HA R L E. 8 
made him purchaſe ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of CHAP. 


his authority *, 
Trs King 


IL 


39 


{cractions afford- 


ed him. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the 


Dutch, the uncertainty of their dependance on Eng- 


land ; where an indolent King, averſe to all war, et- 


I pecially with France, and irreſolute in his meaſures, 
was actuated only by the uncertain breath of a facti- 

| To the ariſtocratic faction, he re- 

marked the danger of the Prince's alliance with the 
Royal Family of England, and revived their appre- 
henſions, leſt, in imitation of his father, who had 
been honoured with the ſame alliance, he ſhould 
2 violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- 
lave his native country. 


and it 


{MMEDIATELY after the Parliament had voted the 


2 ſupply, the King began to inlift forces; and ſuch was 
the ardour of the Englith for a war with France, 
that an army of above 29,000 men, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all Europe, were compleated i in a few weeks, 
Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, 

XZ vere ſent over to ſecure Oftend : Some regiments 
were recalled from the French ſervice : 
fitted out with great diligence: And a quadruple al- 
liance was projected between England, Ho: land, S Spain. 
and the Emperor. 


A flect was 


Bor theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden 


5 Temple, vol. I. p. 461. 


damp from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower Houle; 


I!2 


This 


LXVI. 
l of France knew how to avail himſelf >>> 
Fol all the advantages, which theſe d 


1678. 


In order to ſecond theſe Campaign 
motives with ſome farther terrors, he himſelf took of 1678. 

the field very early in the ſpring, and after threaten- 
ing Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, he ſat down 
before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few 
2 weeks made himſelf maſter of both places. 
2 ſucceſs gave great alarm to the Hollanders, who were 
no wiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded; 
2 quickened all their paces towards an accommodation. 


H A . in which they juſtified all their paſt proceedings, that | 8 


| bave 8000 regular troops in his three kingdoms. 2 


his uſual oath, © Does my brother of France think 1 


9 

385 

2 
+8 
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__ 
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A Er, 

2 nf 
Wo 


g 

LXVI. had given diſguſt to the King; deſired to be ac-|F « 

—— quainted with the meaſures taken by him; prayed PF 7 

1678. him to dilmiſs evil counſellors ; and named in parti- IJ x 

cular the duke of Lauderdale, on whoſe removal“ I 
they ſtrenuoaſl y infiſted, The King told them, that 4 

their addreſs was fo extravagant, that he was not wil. L k 

ling ſpeedily to give it the anſwer, which it deſerved. a 

And he began again to lend an ear to the propoſals of | 9 

France, who offered him great ſums of money, if he 5 

would conſent to their making an advantageous peace T 

with the allies. 1 1! 

Negoti - TEMPLE, though preſſed by the King, reſuſed to x 

tions. have any concern in to diſhonourable a negotiation: i. 


But he informs us, that the King ſaid, there was one | 


5 


article propoſed, which ſo incenied him, that, as long 
as he lived, he would never forget it. Sir William "F v 
goes no farther: but the editor of his works, the fa- h 


mous Dr. Swift, ſays, that the French, before they 
would agree to any payment, required as a prelimi- 


nary, that the King ſhould engage never to keep a- 


Charles broke into a paſſion.“ Cod's-fiſn, ſaid he, 1 


* to ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes to make me t 
abſolute maſter of my people come to this? Or He 
does he think ha? a thing to be done with Eight te 


cc 


<6 thouſand men?“ tl 


VAN BEVERNING was the Dutch a: N. ai te 


W a man of great authority with the States. tl 


He was very eager for peace, and was perſwaded, ir 
that the reluctance of the King and the jcalouſices Ip 
of the Parliament would for ever diſappoiar the ab 
lies in their hopes of ſuccour from England. Or- Fol 
ders were ſent him by the States to go to the French Ad 
King at Ghent, and concert the terms of a general 20 
treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce for ſix tc 
weeks. The terms agreed on were much worie Ap 
for the Spaniards, than tote planned by the King 4 
1:1 = 


And 


and the Prince of Orange. 


b 

mi- 
d a- | j 
ms. 
unk 
me 


1 dangerous conſequences. 
ed and angry. 
188 eee with the States vigorous meaſures for op- 


Temple in ſix Tok concluded a trea- 16th July 
v ot. vo. | on © | ty BE 


. 


of no great importance, were to be reſtored to them: 


But Ypres, Condé, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in 


which conſiſted the chief ſtrength of their frontier 
were to remain with France. 
GREAT murmurs aroſe in England when it was 


known, that Flanders was to be left in ſo deſenceleſs 
The chief complaints were levelled a- 


a condition. 


gainſt the King, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by 


his favour afterwards, and by his delays at laſt, had 


raiſed the power of France to ſuch an enormous 


height, that it threatened the general liberties of Eu- 


rope. Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputations, dread- 
ing the conſequence of loſing 
133 and perhaps diſguſted with the ſecret arti- 


cle propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily for 


war, which, he hoped, would have reſtored him to 
his antient popularity. 


AN opportunity very unexpettedly « offered itſelf 


for his diſplaying theſe new diſpoſitions. While the 


ambaſſadors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms 


of a general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſſadors of F rance, 


at what time Pane intended to reſtore the {ix 


towns in Flanders. 


They made no difficulty of de- 


towns, till that Crown had received ſatisfaction; and 


I that this detention of places was the only means to 
induce the Princes of the North to accept of the 
peace. 

Tax States nutiarely gave the King er 


of a pretenſion, which might be attended with ſuch 
The king was both ſurpri- 
He immediately diſpatched Temple 


the affections of his ; 


Six towns, ſome of then CHAP. 
| XVI. 


1678. 


claring, that the King, their maſter, being obliged 
to ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of all 
they had loft in the war, could not evacuate theſe 


1678. 


ately to declare againſt France, in conjunction with 


that the Commons renewed their former jealouſies 3 


ded; and ub recommended to their conſideration, 


| thoſe towns in Flanders, which had put themſelves Þ 


gaged to ſupport that declaration. Spain and the 


Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged by the Prince of 


Tube allied army under that Prince was approaching 3 
towards Mons, then blockaded by France. A conſi- Y 
derable body of Engliſh forces under the duke of 


_ pany, he often met with Barillon, the French ambal. 1 
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CHA P.ty, by which Lewis was obliged to declare within fix- 
LXVI. teen after the date, that he would preſently evacuate 


che towns: And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was 


* N 
33 


engaged to continue the war, and England Immed1- 


the whole confederacy. _ I 

Arr theſe warlike meaſures were ſo little ſecond- 4 
ed by the Parliament, where even the French mini- 
ſters were ſuſpected of carrying on ſome intrigues, * 


againſt the King, and voted the army immediately 
to be diſbanded. The King by a meſlage repreſent- 
ed the danger of diſarming before peace was conclu- 


whether he could honourably recall his forces from 3 


under his protection, and which had at preſent no 
other means of defence. The Commons agreed io 
prolong the term with regard to theſe forces. Every 
thing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. 
France had poſitively declared, that ſhe would not 
evacuate the towns before the requiſite ceſſion was 
made to Sweden; and her honour ſeemed now en- 


Empire, extremely diſguſted with the terms of peace, 3 
impoſed by Holland, faw with pleaſure the proſpect i 


tr 
of a powerful ſupport from the new reſolutions of by 


Orange and his party, was not diſpleaſed to find that 
the war would be renewed on more equal terms. 


Monmouth, were ready to join him. E 

CnaklEs uſually paſſed a great part of his time i i j 
the women's apartments, particularly thoſe of the dut- 
cheſs of Portſmouth; where, among other gay com- 


ſador, a man of polite converſation, who was admit. : 1 
ted 


was 
en- 5 4 | 


the | 


= 
s of 
e of 
that 


hi ng 3 ; 
onli- 
0 of 

compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible to procure guſt. 
3 11 the conſent and concurrence of Spain; but he had 


dut- 


com- 3 councils, and was ſo much alarmed by the 


nba 5 


d mit- 5 1 
ted 4 


7 3 
. 
1 
N 
$0 8 


CHAR UND 1. 3 
ted into all the amuſements of that inglorious, but CHAP. 


3 agreeable monarch. It was the charms of this ſaun- LXVL 


tering eaſy life, which, during the latter part of e 
life, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. By the inſi- 
nuations of Barillon and the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
an order was, in an unguarded hour, procured, which 
inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. One 
du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was ſent to 
Temple, directing him to apply to the Swediſh am- 
baſſador, and perſwade him not to inſiſt on the con- 
ditions required by France, but to ſacrifice to gene- 
ral peace thoſe intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, who 
had ſecretly received inſtructions from Barillon, pub- 
iſhed every where in Holland the commiſſion, with 
which he was intruſted; and all men took the a- 
larm. It was concluded, that Charles's ſudden ala- 
crity for war was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, 2nd 
that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken with 
England. The King afterwards, when he taw Tem- 
ple, treated this important matter in raillery; and 
ſaid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had outwitted 
them all. 5 

Tux negotiations however at ne en cin conti- 
nued; and the French ambaſſadors ſpun out the time, 
till the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late 
$ treaty between England and Holland, was to deter- 
mine, whether a ſudden peace or a long war was to 
have place in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſa- 
dors came then to Van Beverning, and told him, that 
From had received orders to conſent to the evacuati- 
gon of the towns, and immediately to conclude and 
Iſign the peace. Van Beverning might have refuſed iſt of Au- 


gentertained fo juſt an idea of the fluctuations jn the 


pate commiſſion given to du Cros, that he deemed it 
fortunate for the Republic to conclude on any terms 


dangerous war, where 1 80 were likely to be ver 
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CHAP. ill ſupported. The papers were inſtantly drawn up, 
LXVI. and ſigned by the miniſters of France and Holland 
3 SN eleven and twelve a clock at night. By 
. this treaty, France ſecured the poſſeſſion of Fran- 
checomts, together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, 
Valenciennes , Tournay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Caſſel, &c. 
and reſtored to Spain only Charleroi, Courtrai, Ou- 
denard, Aeth, Ghent, and Limbourg. - 
| Nexw day Temple received an expreſs from Eng- . 
land, which brought the ratifications of the treaty 
lately concluded with the States, with orders imme- 
diately to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles 
was now returned to his former inclinations for war 
with France. 4 
Van BEVERNING Was + londly exclaimed againſt by 4 
the ambaſſadors of the allies at Nimeguen, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſ- 
ters were obliged by the treaty to reſtore all their L 
acquiſitions. The miniſters of Spain and the Em- 
peror were ſullen and diſguſted; and all men hoped, 
that the States, importuned and encouraged by con- 
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be 
tinual ſollicitations from England, would diſavow c 
their ambailador, and renew the war. The Prince fe 
of Orange even took a very extraordinary ſtep, in h 
order to engage them to that meaſure; or 4A itt 
to give vent to his own ſpleen and reſentment. Ape 
The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, he ee 
attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; lit 
and gained ſome advantage over Luxembourg, Im 
who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and ſa 


concluded the war to be finiſhed. The Prince knew, cc 
at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that the peace was 

ſigned, though it had not been formally notified to 
1 and he here -facrificed wantonly, without a 

proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both 

lides, who fell in this ſharp and well conteſted 3 

action. 1 

Hvpr was ſent over with a view v of 3 the 
States to diſayow Van Beverning; and the King 
promiſed, 


* 
* 
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: CHAR EL EDS IU — 
promiſed, that England, if ſhe might depend on CH AP. 
Holland, would immediately declare war, and would LXVI. 
purſue it, till France was reduced to reaſonable con- 1698. - 
ditions, Charles at preſent went farther than words, 5 
He hurried on the embarkation of his army for Flan- 
ders, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile appea- 
rance. But the States had been too often deceived 
to truſt him any longer. They ratified the treaty, ot 
ſigned at Numeguen and all the other Powers of Nimegu- 
Europe were at laſt, after much clamour and ma-en. 
ny diſguſts, obliged to accept of the terms preſerib- 
A . 
LEWIS had now reached the height of that glory, 
which ambition can afford. His miniſters and nego- 
2 tiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Eu- 
al- rope in the cabinet, as his generals and armies had 
aſ- been experienced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had 
ir been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the 
2 greateſt Potentates in Europe. Conſiderable con- 
queſts had been made, and his territories enlarged on 
every ſide. An advantageous peace was at laſt con- 
cluded, where he had given the law. The allies were 
ſo enraged againſt each other, that they were not like- 
ly to cement ſoon in any new confederacy. And 
thus he had, during ſome years, a real and near proſ- 
I pect of attaining the Monarchy of Europe, and of ex- 
ceeding the Empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equal- 
Fling that of antient Rome, Had England contiuued 
much longer in the {ame condition, and under the 
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CHAP.in all his meaſures had either no project at all, or 
LXVI. ſuch as was highly criminal and dangerous. While 
Spain, Holland, the Emperor, the Princes of Germa- 
78. ny called aloud on England to lead them to victory 
and to liberty, and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation 
more glorious than ſhe had ever before attained ; her 
King, from mean pecuniary views, had ſecretly fold 
his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an inte- 1 
reſt contrary to that of his people. His active ſchemes 
in conjunction with France were highly pernicious, i} 
his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jea- 
lous, refractory behaviour of the Parliament, though 
in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for ſo many 
greater ills, with which the public, from the miſguid- 
ed councils of the King, was ſo nearly threatened, 
Such were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the con- 
cluſion of the Peace of Nimeguen: And theſe diſpo- 

ſitions very * prepared the way for the events 
| which followed. 4 
3 of We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, 3 
Lg which we left in ſome diſorder, after the ſuppreſſion | 
: of the inſurrection in 1666. The King, who at that 
time endeavoured to render himſelf popular in Eng- 

land, adopted like meaſures in Scotland, and he en- 
truſted the government chiefly into the hands of 4 
Tweddale, and Sir Robert Murray, men of prudence 
and moderation. Theſe miniſters made it their prin- 
ci pal occupation to compoſe the religious differences, 
which ran very high, and for which ſcarce any mo- 
dern nation but the Dutch, had as yet found out the 
proper remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had failed 
in Scotland, a ſcheme of comprebenſion was tried; by 
fes, it was propoſed to diminiſh greatly the autho- . 
rity of biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little more than. 
the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But |; 
the zealots entertained great jealouſy againſt this J 

i tcheme. They remembered, that it was s by ſuch gn 4 J 

due” | 1 
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or BY duce epiſcopacy. Should the ears and eyes of men LXVI. 
le 9 5 led | d habit of biſhops, YO 
be once reconciled to the name and habit of biſhops, ©, 658. 


the whole power of the function, they dreaded, would 
I ſoon follow : The leaſt communication with unlaw- 
ful and antichriſtian inſtitutions they eſteemed dan- 
MJ ocrous and criminal: Touch not, taſte not, handle not; 
this cry went out amongſt them: And the King's mi- 
Iniſters at laſt perceived that they ſhould proſtitute the 
I dignity of government, by making advances, to 
„ Ewhich the malecontents were determined not to cor- 

reſpond. . : 


dual ſteps, that King James endeavoured to intro-CHAP. 


Tux next project adopted was that of indulgence. 
In proſecution of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the 
1d- expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of 
8 I ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in 
on- 


vacant churches; and ſmall ſalaries of about twenty 
pounds a year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould 
ö otherwiſe be provided for, Theſe laſt refuſed the 


nd, of a criminal ſilence. Even the former ſoon repent- 


= ed their compliance. The people who had been ac- 
that 


pf theſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, they thought, 


ence Wad left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which 
Prin- vas ſtigmatized as eraſtianiſm. They gave them the 


Ning's curates; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
t the pere commonly denominated the biſhops curates. The 
Preachers themſelves returned in a little time to their 


„Former practices, by which they hoped to regain their 
utho- former dominion over the minds of men; a ſuperiori- 
a the ty, which no one, who has ever poſſefſed it, will Wil 
than Pingly, by any conſideration, be prevailed on to re- 

But Minquiſh. The conventicles multiplied daily in the 
t this Weſt: The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were in- 
1 gra. . -” OE pr on ſulted: 


King's bounty, which they conſidered as the wages 


ppellation, not of miniſters of Chriſt, but of e 


euſtomed to hear them rail againſt their ſuperiors, 
Fand preach to the times, as they called it, deemed 
their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, when deprived 
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CHAP, ſulted: The laws were neglected : The Covenanters 
ILXVI. even met daily in arms at their places of worſhip: “ 
r though they uſually diſperſed themſelves after 
* religious ſervice, yet the government took a juſt M 
alarm at ſeeing men, who were ſo entirely govern. 

ed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority 

at defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put { 
themſelves | in a military poſture, + 
THERE was here, it is apparent, in the political 4 

body, a diſcaſe very dangerous and inveterate; and 

the government had tried every remedy, but the true 22 
one, to allay and correct it, An unlimited tolerati- 

on, after ſects have diffuſed themſelves and are ſtrong- 

ly rooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their 
fervour, and make the civil union acquire a ſuperio- 

rity above religious diſtinctions. But as the operati- 

ons of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and 4 | 

at firſt imperceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for Il 

that reaſon, to have recourſe to more haſty and more 
dangerous remedies. It is obſervable too, that theſe ; 
non-conformiſts in Scotland neither offered nor de. 1 
manded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſupe- 1 0 
riority, and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt 

their adverſaries. The covenant, which they idoliz“ 

ed, was a perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of! "© 
confederacy : and the government, inſtead of treat. x 

ing them like madmen, who ſhouid be ſoothed, and t 
flattered, and deceived into tranquillity, hotel t 
themſelves entitled to a rigid obedience, and were F 


too apt, from a miſtaken policy, to retaliate upon BY k 
the diſſenters, who had erred trom the {pirit of en- i: 
thuſiaſm. a 


Am1DsT theſe diſturbances, a new parliament was 5 
aſſembled at Edinburgh“; and Lauderdale was ſent] | a 
down commiſſioner. The zealous preſbyterians, 
who were the chief phone of 2 were too 92 
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By the one, it was declared, that the ſettling all 
things with regard to the external government of the 
church was a right of the crown: That whatever re- 


ity | \ 
Z lated to eccleſiaſtical meetings, matters, and perſons, 
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the King ſhould ſend to his Privy Council: And that 


rue of laws. The other act regarded the militia, which 
ati-ÞY the King by his own authority had two years before 
og: eſtabliſned, in place of the army which was broke. 
heir By this act, the militia was ſettled to the number of 
rio. 22000 men, who were to be conſtantly armed, and 
rat regularly diſciplined. And it was farther enacted, 5 
and] F that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march 
for into England, Ireland, or any part of the King's do- 
noreſ minions, for any cauſe in which his Majeſty's autho- 
heſ:l 4 rity, power, or greatneſs was concerned; on receiv- 
de-. ing orders not from the King, but the Privy Council | 
ſupe of Scotland. 
100 LAUDERDALE boalted extremely. of his ſervices in 
I0liz. | procuring theſe two laws: The King by the former 
d of ; was rendered abſolute maſter of the church, and 
treat- fan legally, even by an edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he 
and thought proper, the Catholic religion in Scotland: By 
_ the latter, he ſaw a powerful force ready at his call: 
were He had even the advantage of being able to diſguiſe 
upon his orders under the name : of the Privy Council; ard 
of en-. in caſe of failure in his enterprizes, could, by ſuch 


a pretence, apologize for his conduct to the Engliſh 
It was 

5 ic "i 
S rlahns, 
20 ob- 


Iſh Commons, and were the chief cauſe of thoſe 
redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauder- 


ment. dale. Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to ſorti- 
archy. | © fy him in his :ntereſt with the King; and tho! it is 
___ RE Probable, that the Scots militia, during the divided 
Tie 4 Vor. VIII. H the | ſtate 


were to be ordered, according to ſuch directions as 


theſe, being publiſhed by them, ſhould have the force 


parliament. But in proportion as theſe laws were 
agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Eng- 


The commiſſioner had ſuch influence as to get twoCH A P 
acts paſſed, which were of the utmoſt conſequence to LXVI. 


the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of the kingdom. ©. 


þ 
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CHA P. ſtate of that kingdom, would, if matters had come 


LXVI. to extremity, have been of very little ſervice againſt 
— mm nnd 


conſiderable ſupport to his authority : And Lauder- 


tive, and who was ſtill diſpoſed to render it abſolute- 
ly uncontroulable. : 


ſevere law was enacted againſt conventicles. Ruinous 


field conventicles were ſubjected to the penalty of 4 


1narks Scots were offered as a reward to thoſe who 


the execution of ſuch an undertaking. And as Y 


all perſecution naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adops 


gard with compaſſion and indulgence, can by no o- 


as the natural ſentiments of mankind appropriate 
only to the greateſt crimes. 9 


Parliament, a party was formed agaiuſt him, of which 
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England; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a 


dale, by degrees, became the prime or rather ſole 
miniſter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the 
King diſpoſed him to give entire confidence to a 
man, who had fo far extended the royal Preroga- 


5 ä 
2. d 0 — 


1 


IN a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame Parliaments, a ; 


fines were impoſed both on the preachers and hear-* 
ers, even if the meetings had been in houſes; but 


death and confiſcation of goods: Four hundred] 


ſhould ſeize the criminals; and they were indernni- 3 
ned for any ſlaughter, which they ſhould commit in 


was found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe con. 
venticles, however numerous, it was enacted by au- 
other lau, that, whoever, being required by the 
Council, refuſed to give information upon oath, 
mould be puniſhed by arbitrary fines, by IN 
ment, or by baniſhment to the plantations, Thus 


the iniquities, as well as rigors, of the 3 I 
What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider as 
their duty and honour, and the others are apt to re. 


ther expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere nale 


UC 


Tuo Lauderdale found this ready compliance in def 1 


duke Hamilton was the head. Next lellion t, this rar 5 


* 26th of July, 1670. 2 16th of Tane A 
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had become conſiderable: And many were diſguſt- CHAP. | 
ed, as well with Lauderdale's inſolence, as with the LXVI. I 
orievances, under which the nation laboured. The >> | 
firſt Parliament of this reign had acknowleged, that cas 
the regulation of all foreign trade was an inherent 
branch of royal prerogative. In conſequence of this 
important conceſſion, the King, by an a& of coun- 1 1 | 
cil, had prohibited the importation of brandy and 
all ſpirits; and the execution of this edict was com- 
mitted to lord Elphinſtone, a relation of Lauder- | 
I dale's. Elphinſtone made no other uſe of this pow- | 
er than to (ell licences to the merchants, by which 
"Y<expedient he gained great ſums to himſelf, tho” to 
the loſs of the revenue, as well as of the king- 
dom. A monopoly of ſalt had alſo been granted 
4 to lord Kincardine; and a new impoſition © on to- 
- BE bacco had been beſtowed in gift upon Sir John Ni- 
; 9 colſon, for the benefit of himſelf and ſome friends 
of Lauderdale. When theſe grievances were com- 
Iplained of, the commiſſioner, who was deſirous to 
e prevent all parliamentary enquiry, choſe rather to | 
| redreſs them in council; and he accordingly cancel- 
ae Jed the three lained of, But as fart! 
patents complained o ut as farther 
Werievances were mentioned, and a general repre- If 
ſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom was propo- | 
ſed to be made by Parliament: Lauderdale oppo- 2 
ſed, as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, without | 
al Whol conſent, he ſaid, no motion could be receiv- 
ed. Men were now convinced of their imprudence 
lin reſtoring that inſtitution, which rendered all nati- 


0 
1 onal aſſemblies in a manner uleleſs for the redreſs of 
a grievances, 
priate 


3 HamiLTox, Tweddale. and others went to Lon- 
tb Hon, and applied to the King, who was alone able 
unf \ to correct the abuſes of Lauderdale's adminiſtrati- 
FOE But even their complaints to him might be 
2 and all approaches of truth to the 
55 hrone were barred by the ridiculous law againſt 
leaſing- making; a law, which ſeems to have been 
I ; > H 2 extorted 
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CHA p. extorted by the antient nobles, in order to protect 
LXVI. their own tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. Great 


precautions, therefore, were uſed by the Scots male- 
contents in their repreſentations to the King; but no 
redreſs was obtained. Charles loaded them with ca- 
reſſes, and continued Lauderdale in his authority. 

A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of 
this authority. The Privy Council diſpoſſeſſed twelve 
gentlemen or noblemen of their houſes *; and theſe 
houſes were converted into ſo many garriſons, eſta- 


| bliſhed for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles. The na- 
tion, it was pretended, was really, on account of 
_ theſe religious afſ-mblies, in a ſtate of war; and by 


the antient law, the King, i in ſuch an emergence, was 
empowered to place a garriſon in any houſe, where 


he ſhould judge it expedient, 


Ir were endleis to recount every act of violence 


and arbitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale's 


adminiſtration, All the lawyers were put from the 
bar, nay, baniſhed by the King's order twelve miles 
from Edinburgh, and by that means the whole juſ- 


| tice of the kingdom was ſuſpended for a year; 


till theſe lawyers were brought to declare it as their 
opinion, that all appeals to Parliament were ille- 


gal. A letter was procured from the King, for 
turning out twelve of the chief magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh, and declaring them incapable of all public 


— 5 1 


office; tho' their only crime had been their want 


of compliance with Lauderdale. The — 
of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once | 


year by their deputies, in order to conſider the ſtate 1 


of trade, and make bye: laws for its regulation: Ir 1 
this convention a petition was voted, complaining Y 
of ſome late laws, which obſtructed: commerce, 


aud praying the King, that he would impower 1 


1118 commiliioner, in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, 


to give his aſlent to the pealing them. For thi 
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- ber of Parliament, having moved in the houſe, that, 
0 in imitation of thẽ Engliſh Parliament, no bill ſhould 
- paſs except after three readings, he was for this pre- 
, tended offence immediately ſent to priſon by the 
of commiſſioner, „ 
7 Tux private deportment of Lauderdale was as in- 
le ſolent and provoking as his public adminiſtration was 
a- violent and tyrannical, Juſtice likewiſe was univer- 
a- ſally perverted by faction and intereſt : And from 
of che great rapacity of that duke, and ſtill more of 
by his dutcheſs; all offices and favours were openly put 
as to fale. No-one was allowed to approach the Throne 
re who was not dependant on him; and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained againſt his manifold 
ice MY opprefſions. The caſe of Mitchel ſhows, that this 
e's ÞY miniſter was as much devoid of truth and honour as 


the of lenity and juſtice 
'F tained a reſolution of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop 
; of St. Andrews, who, by his former apoſtacy and ſub- 
I ſequent rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odi- 
q cus to all men, eſpecially to the Covenanters. In the 


I ney, ſtepping into the coach, happened to ſtretch out 


"ſhattered by it. This happened in the principal 
a ſtreet of the city; but ſo generally was the archbiſhop 


e | Fderefted, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peaceably to 
walk off; and having turned a ſtreet or two, and 
I thromn off a wig, which diſguiſed him, he immedi- 


ce 43 ately appeared in public, and remained altogether un- 


renewed, he ordered him to be ſeized and examined. 
Two loaded piſtols were found upon him; aud as he 
i | | _ 


MiTCHEL was a deſperate fanatic, and had enter- 


3 year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, as 
Ihe was fitting in his coach; but the biſhop of Ork- 


FJ bis arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much 


4 ſuſpected. Some years afterwards, Sharpe remarked a 
man, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly; and being 
{till anxious, leſt an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be 


preſumption, as it was called, ſeveral of the mem- CHAP: 
bers were fined and impriſoned. One More, a mem- LXVI. 


Coen mmnnd 
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CHAP. was now concluded to be the author of the former 
LXVI. attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that if he would confeſs 
e guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without any pu- 
97% niſhment. Mitchel was ſo creduſous as to believe 
him; but was immediately produced before the 
council by the faithleſs primate. The council, hav- 
ing no proof againſt him, but hoping to involve the 
whole body of Covenanters in this odious crime, 
very ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of pardon, if 
he would make a full diſcovery, aud it was a great 
diſappointment to them, when they found, upon 
his confeſſion, that only one perſon, who was now 
dead, had been acquainted with his bloody reſolu- 
tions. Mitchel was next carried before a court of 
Judicature, and required to renew his confeſſion ; 
but being apprehenſive, that, tho' a pardon for if: 
had been promiſed him, other corporal puniſh- | 
ments might ſtil be inflicted, he refuſed compli- 0 
ance; and was ſent back to priſon, He was next 
examined before the council, under pretence of his 8 
being concerned in the inſurrection at Pentland ; 3 £ 
and tho no proof appeared againſt him, he was I 
put to the queſtion, and contrary to the moſt obv1- 1 
ous principles of equity, was urged to accuſe him 1 
elf. He endured the torture with ſingular reſoluti- 8 4 
on, and continued obſtinate in the denial of a crime, N 
of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. | I; 
Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the i 
| Baſs, a very high rock, ſurrounded by the fea ; at 
this time converted into a ſtate prifon, and full of 18. 
the unhappy Covenanters. He there remained in 
great miſery, loaded with irons; till the year 1677 
when it was reſolved by ſome new examples to ſtrike 2 
a freſh terror into the perſecuted, but fill obſtinate 
enthuſiaſts, Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature, and pnt upon his trial, for an attempt 3 
to aſſaſſinate an archbilhop and a privy counſellor. i 
* former confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, and 
as s proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauder 3 
dak, 
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that the Privy Council was no court of judicature, 
and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, 
aſſerted, that he had heen engaged to make that con- 


been given him. The four privy counſellors dented 
upon oath, that any ſuch promiſe had ever been giv- 


might be produced in court; and-even offered a co- 


vy Counſellors maintained, that, after they had made 
bath, no farther proof could be admitted, and that 


crets, which were on no account to be divulged. 


„ that the clerk having engroſſed the promiſe of par- 
don in the narrative of Mitchel's confeſſion, the whole 


; mitted to record. Tho' the priſoner was condemned, 
Lauderdale was ſtill inclined to pardon him; but the 
. |} unrelenting primate rigorouſly infiſted upon his exe- 
. cution, and faid, that, if aſſaſſins remained unpuniſh- 
| ed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. 


Y treachery ſhews the character of thoſe miniſters, to 


1 whom the King had entruſted the government of 


1 4 3 Scotland. | 
I LavpeRDALE's ee ee beſides the Iniqui- 
ties ariſing from the extreme violence of his temper, 


fand the till greater iniquities inſeparable ſrom all 


projects of perſecution, was attended with other cir- 
aue meaſures. An abſolute government was to be 


rigorous; 


1 dale, lord commiſſioner, lord Hatton his brother, C H AP. 
& deputy treaſurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, and LXVI. 
the primate himſelf. Mitchel, beſides maintaining 168. 


feſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon which had 


en, The priſoner then deſired, that the council bocks 


py of that day's proceedings to be read; but the Pri- 


the books of Privy Council contained the King's ſe- 


They were not probably aware, when they ſwore, 


minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, and that 
the proofs of their perjury were by that means com- 


Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in 
Jaruary 1678. Such a complication of cruelty and 


| at which engaged him into fevere and ar- 


FJ = froduced, which Om its commencement 15 often moſt 
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CHAP. rigorous; and tyranny was ſtill obliged, for want of 


ILXVI. 
1678. 


military power, to cover itſelf under an appearance 
of law; a ſituation which rendered it extremely awk- 
ward in its motions, and by provoking oppolition, 
extended the fury of its oppreſſions. 

Tux rigours, exerciſed againſt conventicles, in- 
ſtead of breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, had TY 


ed only, as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate 


in their errors, to increaſe the fervour of their zeal, 


to link them more cloſely with each other, and to 


enflame them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The 
Commonalty, almoſt every were in the South, parti- 


cularly in the Weſtern counties, frequented conven- 


ticles without reſerve; and the gentry, tho' they 


_ themſelves commonly abſtained from theſe illegal 
places of worſhip, connived at this irregularity in 
their inferiors. In order to engage the former on 
the ſide of the perſecutors, a bond or contract was 


by order of the Privy Council tendered to the land- 


lords in the Weſt, by which they were to engage for 
the good behaviour of their tenants; and in caſe any 
_ tenant frequented a conventicle, they were to ſubject 
themſelves to the ſame fine as could by law be exact- 


ed from the delinquent. It was ridiculous to give 


ſanction to laws by voluntary contracts: It was 1ni- 
quitious to make one man anſwerable tor another's 
2 It was illegal to impoſe ſuch hard conditi- 
ns upon men, who had no wiſe offended. For theſe KEE 


reals the oreateſt part of the gentry refuſed to ſign 


thoſe bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this op- 
poſition, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by ex- 


pedients, which were ſtill more unuſual and more 
arbitrary, 

Tax law enacted 13 fil 3 had calied 
them ſeminaries of rebellion. This expreſſion, Which 
was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and 
the Privy Council were willing to underſtand in a li- 
teral ſenſe: and becauſe the weſtern counties abound- 

he 1 5 ed 
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ed in conventicles, tho? otherwiſe in the moſt profound o HAP. 
peace, they pretended, that theſe counties were in a LXVI. 
ſtate of actual war and rebellion. They made there- ©”, 
fore an agreement with ſome highland chieftains to 
call out their clans to the number of 8000 men: to 
theſe they joined the guards, and the militia of An- 
gus: And they ſent the whole to live on free quar- 
ter upon the la ids of ſuch as had refuſed the bonds | 
illegally required of them. The obnoxious counties | 
were the moſt populons and moſt induftrious in Scot- | 
land: The highlanders were the people the moſt diſ- 
orderly and the leaſt civilized, It is eaſy to imagine 
the havoc and deſtruction, which enſued. A mul- 
titude, not accuſtomed to military diſcipline, averſe 
ro the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and 
violence, were let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they 
were taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and 
to their religion. Nothing eſcaped their ravenous 
hands: By hardſhips, and ſometimes by tortures, men 
were obliged to diſcover their concealed wealth. 
Neither age, nor ſex, nor innocence afforded protec- 
tion: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe who. 
had been moſt compliant, and who had ſubſcribed 
the bonds, were alike expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe 
LD barbarians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in the ob- 
ſtinate reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of 
the nation was raiſed againſt this enormous outrage; 
and after two months free quarter, the highlanders 
were at laſt ſent back to their hills, loaded with the 
ſpoils and execrations of the Weſt. 
Tos who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the 
bonds, could find no ſecurity but by turning out 
ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to 
conventicles, and thereby depopulating their eſ- 
tates. To encreaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy te- 
nants the council enacted, that none ſhould be re- 
_ ceived any where, or allowed a habitation, who 
brought not a certificate of his conformity from the 
pariſh-miniſter That the obſtinate and refractory 
Vol. VIII. ] might 
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CHAP. might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new device 
LXVI. was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, 
—Y— who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear that he 


1678. 


thought himſelf in danger from another, might ob- 
tain a writ of /aw-burrows, as it is called; by which 


the latter was bound, under the penalty of impriſon- 
ment and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good be- 


haviour. Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion 


of making the King ſue for writs of law-burrows a- 
gainſt his ſubjects. On this prerence, the refuſers of 
the bonds were ſummoned to appear before the 
council, and were required to bind themſelves, un- 
der the penalty of two years rent, neither to frequent 
conventicles themſelves, nor allow their family and 

tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful aſſemnblies. 
Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny; and the Ma- 


jeſty of the King, inſtead of being exalted, was in 
reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the 
ſame ſecurity, which one * might require of 
another. 


IT was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a 
man, who was accuſed of any crime, and did not 
appear, in order to take his trial, might be inter- 
communed, that is, he might be publicly outlawed ; 
and whoever afterwards, either on account of "IF 


neſs, relation, nay charity, had the leaſt intercourſe 


with him, was ſubjected to the ſame penalties as 
could by law be inflicted on the criminal himſelf. 
A great many writs of intercommuning were now 
iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in conventi- 
cles; and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes 


and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical pro- ⁵⁶6 
portion. Where laws themſelves are fo violent, it 
is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be ty- 4 
rannical, 


Ls the cry 1 an oppreſſed people ſhould 


reach the Throne, the council forbad, under high 
penalties, every nobleman Or gentleman of landed 


property 
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property to leave the kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſ-C HAP. 
pecially where the Sovereign himſelf reſided in a LXVI. 
foreign country. Notwithſtanding this act of council, 

Caſſilis firſt, afterwards Hamilton and Tweddale, 9 
went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauderdale 

were very oppolite to the natural temper of Charles; 
and he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing 
the bonds and the writs of law- burrows. But as he 
Was commonly little touched with what lay at a diſ- 
* tance, he entertained not the proper indignation a- 
2 Againſt thole who had abuſed his authority, Even 
while he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, he was 
prevailed with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, 
which he wrote to the privy council. This proof of 
confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry, 
but the King ran a manifeſt hazard of loſing the af- 
fections of his ſubjects, by not permitting even thoſe 
who were deſirous of it, to diſtinguiſh between him 
and their oppreſſors. 
IT is reported, that Charles, after a full hearing 
of the debates concerning Scots affairs, ſaid, © I per- 
C ceive that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
— « things, againſt the people of Scotland; but I can- 
VV not find, that he has acted any thing contrary to 
my intereſt.” A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a 
= © Sovereign! 
„ Doxrinc the abſence of Hamilton and the other 
/ 3 diſcontented Lords, the King allowed Lauderdale to 
3 ſummon a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This 
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8 convention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed 
applauſes on all Lauderdale's adminiftration, and in 
t their addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt con- 
'. tentment and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of 
5 complaiſance had the contrary effect in England from 
d what was expected by the contrivers of them. All 


men there concluded that in Scotland the very voice 


4 Burnet, 
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CHAP. of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and that, by the 


LXVI. 


16)8. 


redreſſing them. From the ſlavery of the neigh- 


tions of the King; and from the violence, with 


_ diſmal its final eſtabliſhment , when all dread of op- 
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prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo rivetted, 
that it was become dangerous even to mention them, 
or complain to the Prince, who alone was capable of 


bouring kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary diſpoſi- 


which ſovereign power was there exerciſed, they ap- 
prehended the miſeries, which might enſue to them- 
ſelves upon their loſs of liberty. If perſecution by a 
proteſtant church could be carried to ſuch extremi- 
ties, what might be dreaded from the prevalence of 
popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open pro- 
feſſion of exterminating by fire and ſword every op- 
poſite ſect or communion? And if the firſt approaches 
towards unlimited authority were fo tyrannical, how 


poſition ſhall at laſt be removed by mercenary armies, 
and all ſenſe of ſname by long and inveterats habit? 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


The popiſh plot. ———Oates's Narrative. And cha- 


rafter, —— Coleman's letters, —— Godfrey's murder. 


General Conflernation. The Parliament. 
Zeal of the Parliament ———Bedle's narra- 


Ii Ve. 


charatter. Trial of Coleman. 
———— New elections. Dufte of Monmouth. 
Duke of York retires to Bruſſels. Neu Par- 
liament. Danby's impeachment. 
—New council. — 
cefſor ——-Bill of excluſion.——Habeas corpus bill. 
-———Prorogation and diſſolution of the Parliament. 


———Trial and execution of the five jeſuits——— 


And of Langhorne. ———L/akeman ap 
State of affairs in Scotland.— 
Botbwel ridge. 


Accuſation of Danby His impeach- 
ment. Diſſolution of the long Parliament. lis 
Of Ireland. 


Poprſh plot. 
Limitations on a popiſh ſuc- 


Barth 7 


: 85 Tü Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league H AP. 


with France, had entertained violent jcalouſies LXVII. 


againſt the Court; and the ſubſequent meafures a— 2 


4 800 by the King, had tended more to encreaſe 


than cure the general prejudices. Some myſterious 


deſign was ſtill ſuſpected in every enterprize and 


profeſſion : Arbitrary power and popery were appre- 
hended as the ſcope of all projects: Each breath or 
rumour made the people ſtart with anxiety ; Their 


enemies, they thought, were in their very boſom, 


and had got poſſcſſion of their Sovereign's confi- 


dence. While in this timorous, jealous diſpoſition, 
the cry of a plot all on a fudden ſtruck their ears : 
They 


1678. 


LXVII. 
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'CHAp, They were wakened from their lumber ; and like 


men affrighted and in the dark, took every ſhadow 


be” wo a ſpecter. The terror of each man became the 


1678 


The po- 


piſh plot. 


accoſted the King, as he was walking in the Park: 
« Sir,” ſaid he, 6 keep within the company: Your 
enemies have a delign upon your life; and you 
may be ſhot in this very walk.” Being aſked the 
reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two 
men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to 
thoot the King, and Sir George Wakeman, the 
Queen's phyſician, to poyſon him. This intelli- 
gence, he added, had been communicated to him 


| ſource of terror to another. And an univerſal panic 


being diffuſed, reafon and argument and common 


{ſenſe and common humanity loſt all influence over 
them. From this diſpoſition of men's minds we are 


to account for the progreſs and credit of the poprsH 
PLOT; an event, which would otherwiſe appear pro- 
digious and altogether inexplicable. 

Ox the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, 


cc 


by Doctor Tongue ; whom, if permitted, he would 


introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue was a divine of 


the church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, 


full of projects, devoid of underſtanding. He 


brought papers to the King, which contained in- 
formation of a plot, and were digeſted into forty- 


tree articles. The King not having leiſure to peruſe 
them, ſent them to the lord-treaſurer, Danby, and 


ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter, Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he 


' himſelf had not drawn the papers, that they had been 


ſecretly thruſt under his door, and that, tho' he ſuſ- 
- pected, he did not certainly know who was the au- 
| thor. After a few days, he returned, and told the 


treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found: were juſt, 


that the author of the intelligence, whom he had 


met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had acknowleged 


the whole matter, and had given him a more par- 
ticular 
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ticular account of the conſpiracy, but deſired, that C H A P. 
his name might be concealed, being apprehenſive LXVII. 
leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. I 
THE information was renewed with regard ro 
Grove's and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the 
King; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a par- 
ticular time, they were to ſet out for Windſor with 
that intention. Orders were given for arreſting them, 
ſo ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place: But tho 


this alarm was more than once renewed, ſome frivo- 


lous reaſons were ſtill found by Tongue for their de- 
laying the journey, And the King concluded, both 
from theſe evaſions, and from the myſterious, artifi- 
cial manner of communicating the intelligence, that 
the whole was a fiction. ; 

ToxncGvut came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 


that a pacquet of letters, wrote by jeſuits concerned 


in the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt- 
houſe for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, 
confeſſor to the Duke. When this intelligence was 


conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet 
mentioned had a few hours before been brought to 
the Duke by Bedingfield; who ſaid, that he ſuſpect- 


ed ſome bad deſign upon him, that the letters ſeem- 


ed to contain matters of a dangerous import, and 


that he knew them not to be the hand-writing of the 
perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. This 


incident ſtill farther confirmed the King in his 11- 


JJ 

THe matter had probably flept in this poſture for 
ever, had it not been for the anxiety of the Duke, 
who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits and even his 
own confeſſor had been accuſed, was deſirous, that 
a thorough enquiry ſhould be made by the council 


into the pretended conſpiracy. Kirby and Tongue 


were enquired after, and were now found to be living 
in cloſe conjunction with Titus Oates, the perion . 
who was faid to have conveyed the firſt intelligence 


to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen 


under 


CHAP. 
LXVII. 
— mn 
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under ſuſpicion with the jeſuits; that he had received 
three blows with a ſtick and a box on the ear from 


the provincial of that order, for revealing their con- 


ſpiracy: and that over- hearing them ſpeak of their 


intentions to puniſh him more ſeverely, he had with- 


drawn, and concealed himſelf, This man, in whoſe 
breaſt was lodged a ſecret, involving the fate of Kings 


and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in ſuch necet- 


ſity, that Kirby was obliged to ſupply him with dai- 


ly bread; and it was a joyful ſurprize to him, when 


he heard, that the council were at laſt diſpoſed to 


take ſome notice of his intelligence. But as he ex- 


_ pected more encouragement from the public, than 


from the King or his miniſters, he thought proper, 


before he was preſented to the council, to go with 


mis two companions to Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, a 


Oates's 


Pe. ed both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards 


to the Parliament, was to this purpoſe. The pope, 


noted and active juſtice of peace, and to give evidence 


before him of all the articles of the conſpiracy. 
Tur wonderful intelligence, which Oates convey- 


he ſaid, on examining the matter in the congregation 


poſſeſſion of England and Ireland on account of the | g 


de propaganda fide, had found himſelf entitled to the 


| hereſy of Prince and people, and had accordingly aſ- 


ſumed the ſovereignty of theie kingdoms. This ſu- 


preme power he had thought proper to delegate to 


the ſociety of jeſuits; and de Oliva, general of that 
order, in conſequence of the papal grant, had exert- 
ed every act of regal authority, and particularly had 
ſupplied by commiſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety. 
all the chief offices, both civil and military. Lord 


Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treallurer, 


Sir William Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, lord Bellaſis 
general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant 


h Oates's Narrative. 


gene- 
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meſſenger, who carried them orders. 


quicken his diligence. 


| value. | 


„ WH 6: 


general, lord Stafford pay-maſter; and inferior com- C H A P. 
miſſions, ſigned by the provincial "of the jeſuits, were LXVII. 


1678. 


alſo diſtributed to men of all ranks, All the digni- 


ties of the church were filled, and many of them 
with Spaniards and other foreigners. 


al had held a conſult of the jeluits under his autho- 


rity; where the King, whom they opprobrioully cal- 


led the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried and con- 


demned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken to put 


him to death. Father le Shee (for fo this great plot- 


ter and informer called father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to 


the French King, a man of probity and humanity) 


had conſigned in London ten thouſand pounds to be 
paid to any man, who ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſi- 
A Spaniſh provincial had expreſſed like li- 


nation. 
berality : The prior of the Benedictines was willing 
to go the length of ſix thouſand pounds: 
minicans approved of the action, but pleaded pover- 


ty. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to Sir 
George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, who de- 


manded fifteen thouſand, as a reward for ſo great a 
ſervice: His demand was complied with; and five 
thouſand had been paid him by advance. Left this 


means ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruffians had been employ- 


ed by the jeluits, at the rate of twenty guineas a- 
piece, to ſtab the King at Windſor; and Coleman, 
late (ſecretary to the Dutcheſs of York, had given the 
a guinea to 
Grove and Pickering were al- 

ſo employed to ſhoot the King with ſilver bullets : 

The former was to receive the ſum of fifteen hundred 


pounds; the latter, being a pious man, was to be re- 
 warded with thirty thouſand maſſes, which, eſtima— 


ting maſſes at a ſhilling a- piece, amounted to a like 


had not the flint at one time dropt out of his piſtol, 
at another time the priming. Coniers, the jeſuit, had 


bought a knife at the price of ten ſhillings, which, 
Vol. VIII. - he 


The provinci- 


The Do. 


Pickering would have executed his purpoſc, 
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CHAP. he thought, was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for 
LXVII. which he intended it, to wit, ſtabbing the King. Let- 
"1676, 8 of ſubſcription were circulated among the catho- 
78. lics all over England, to raiſe a ſum for the ſame pur- 
poſe. No leſs than fifty jeſuits had met in May laſt, 
at the White-horſe tavern, where it was unanimouſly |: 
agreed to put the King to death. This ſynod did 
_ afterwards, for more convenience, divide themſelves Þ 
into many leſs cabals or companies; and Oates was 
employed to carry notes and letters from one to ano- 5 
ther, all tending to the ſame end of murthering the Th 
King. He even carried, from one company to ano. 
ther, a paper, in which they formally expreſſed their 
reſolution of executing that deed, and it was regu- 
larly ſubſcribed by all of them. A wager of an hun- 

dred pounds was laid, and ſtakes made, that the King 

| ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was 
c determined, to uſe the expreſſion of a jeſuit, that if 
l he would not become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he 
| ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles rex). The great 
ö | fire of London had been the work of the jeſuits, who 
had employed eighty or eighty-ſix perſons for that J 
purpoſe, and had expended ſeven hundred fire- balls 
but they had a good return for their charges; for | 
they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to 
the value of fourteen thouſand pounds: The jeſuits 
had alſo raiſed another fire on St. Margaret's Hill, 
whence they had ſtolen goods to the value of two 
nouſand pounds: Another at Southwark: and it 
was determined in like manner to burn all the chief 
cities in England. A paper model was already 
framed for the firing of London; the ſtations were 
regularly marked out, where the feveral fires were 
ro commence; and the whole plan of operations 
was fo concerted, that precautions were taken by 
the jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according to the 
variations of the winds. Fire-balls were familiar 
called among them Teuxbury muſtard pills; and 4 
were ſaid to contain a notable biting ſauce, In the | 
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| Burnet tells us, that Oates 
pliment. 


that he receive it as a gift from the Pope; 
confirm all the papal commiſſions for offices and em- 
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great fire, it had been determined to murther the CH A b. 
King; but he had diſcovered ſuch diligence and hu- LXVII. 


manity in extinguiſhing the flames, that even the 
jeſuits relented, and ſpared his life. Beſides tlieſe 
aſſaſſinations and fires; 
maſſacres were projected by that religious order in 
all the three kingdoms. 


twenty hours or leſs; and 


the Iriſh proteſtants was concerted; and forty thou- 


ſand black bills were already provided for that pur- 
Coleman had remitted two hundred thouſand 


pole. 
pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland; and the 


French King was to land a great army in that illand. 
Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, 


was particularly 
marked out for aſſaſſination; as was alſo, Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet, a controverſial writer againſt the Papiſts. 
paid him the ſame com- 
After all this havoc, the crown was to be 
offer'd to the Duke, but on the following conditions; 


ployments; that he ratify all paſt tranſactions, by 


pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his 


brother and of the people; and that he conſent to 
the utter extirpation of the proteſtant religion. If 


he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was immediate- 
ly to be poiſoned or aſſaſſinated. To pot James muſt 
So; according to the expreſſion aſcribed by Oates to 


the jeſuits. 
Oares, the informer of this dreadful plot, was 


himſelf the moſt infamous of mankind. He was the 
fon of an anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain to colonel 


Pride, but having taken orders in the church, he had 
K 2 


inſurrections, rebellions, and 


There were twenty thou- 
ſand Catholics in London, who would rife in four and 


Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid 
that they might caſily cut the throats of an hundred 
Eight thouſand Catholics had 
agreed to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to 
be murthered by four jeſuits; a general maſſacre of 


that be 


been 5 
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C H A bp. been provided in a ſmall living by the duke of Norfolk, 
LXVIT. He had been indicted for perjury; and by ſome means 


had eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on board 


the fleet; whence he had been diſmiſſed on complaint 
of ſome unnatural practices, not fit to be named. 


He then became a convert to the Catholics ; but he 
afterwards boaſted, that his converſion was a mere 
pretence, in order to get into their ſecrets, and to be- 
tray them*: He was ſent over to the jeſuit s college 
at St. Omers, and tho' above thirty years of age, he 
there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. He was 
diſpatched on an errand to Spain; and thence return- 


ed to St. Omers; where the jeſuits, heartily tired of 
their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſemina- 
ry. It is likely, that from reſentment of this uſage, 


he was induced, in combination with Tongue, to 


contrive that plot, of which he accuſed the Catholics. 


Tais abandoned man, when examined before the 
council, betrayed his ;mpoſtures | in ſuch a manner, as 
would have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent 
ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in 


Spain, he had been carried, he faid, to Don John, 


who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of the 
catholic deſigns. The King aſked him, what ſort of 
man Don John was: He e a tall, lean man; 


directly contrary to truth; as the King well knew k. 
He totally miſtook the ſituation of the jeſuit's col- 


lege at Paris!. Tho' he pretended great intimacies 
with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very 
near him; and had no other excuſe than that his 
Tight was bad in candle-light *. He fell into like 


miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe objections, great atten- 


tion was paid to Oates's evidence, and the plot became 
very ſoon the ſubject of converſation, and even the 


object of terror to the people. The violent animoſity, 
which had been excited againſt the Catholics in gene- 
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gioniſts: And the more diabolical any contrivance 
appeared, the better it ſuited the tremendous idea en- 
tertained of a jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, who ſtood in op- 
_ poſition to the French and catholic intereſt at court, 
was willing to encourage every ſtory, which might ſerve 
to diſcredit that party. By his ſuggeſtion, when a war- 
rant was ſigned for arreſting Coleman, there was in- 
ſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his papers; a circumſtance 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. 


ral, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities, C HA p. 
when they accompanied an accuſation of thoſe reli- LXVII. 


COLEMAN, partly on his own account, partly by or- Coleman's 


ders from the Duke, had been engaped i in a correſ- 
pondence with father la Chaiſe, with the Pope's nun- 

cio at Bruſſels, and with other Catholics abroad; and 
being himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and ſanguine, the 
expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great violence 
and indiſeretion. His correſpondence during the 
years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was ſeized, and 
contained many extraordinary paſſages, In particu- 
lar he ſaid to Ja Chaiſe, © We have here a mighty 
work upon our hands, no leſs than the converſion 
© of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter 
* ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has a long 
time domineered over a great part of this northern 
world, There were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, 
fince the days of Queen Mary, as now in our days. 
God has given us a prince,” meaning the Duke, 
vo is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of be- 
ing the author and inſtrument of ſo glorious a work; 
but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo 
like to be great : So that it imports us to get all the 
aid and aſſiſtance we can.“ In another letter he 
ſaid, I can ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing 
real, when I think of a Prince in ſuch an age as we 
live | in, converted to ſuch a degree of zeal and pie- 
ty, as not to regard any thing in the world in com- 
pariſon of God ie s glory, the — 8 
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* his own ſoul, and the converſion of our poor king- 
« dom.” In other paſſages, the intereſts of the Crown 


of England, thoſe of the French King, and thole of 


the catholic religion are ſpoke of as inſeparable. The 


Duke is alſo fajd. to have connected his intereſts un- 


alterably with thoſe of Lewis. The King himſelf, 
he affirms, is always inclined to favour the Catho- 
lics, when he may do it without hazard. Money,” 

Coleman adds, © cannot fail of perſwading the King 


to any thing. There is nothing it cannot make 


him do, were it ever ſo much to his prejudice. It 


<4 has ſach an abſolute power over him, that he can- 
not reſiſt it. Logic in our court built upon money, 


has more powerful charms than any other ſort of 
+ argument,” For theſe reaſons, he propoſes to fa- 
ther la Chaiſe, that the French King ſhould remit the 


ſum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that the Par- 


| lament be diſſolved ; a meaſure, to which, he ſays, 5 

the King was, of himſelf, ſufficiently inclined, were it 
not for his hopes of obtaining money from that aſſem- 
bly. The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrain- 


to make war againſt France. It appears allo from the 
fame letters, that the aſſembling the Parliament fo 


the intrigues of the catholic and French party, who 
thereby intended to ſhow the Dutch and other confe- 


ed the King to make peace with Holland, contrary 


to the intereſts of the catholic religion, and of his 
moſt chriftian majeſty: And if they ſhould meet a- 


gain, they would ſurely engage him farther, and even 
late as April in the year 1675, had been procured by 


derates abroad, that they could expect no alliltanee 


from England. 


Wren the contents of theſe letters were publicly 


known, they diffuſed the panic, with which the nation 


began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh 


plot. Men reaſoned more from their fears and their 


paſſions than from the evidence before them. It is cer- 


tain, that the active and enterprizing ſpirit of the ca- 


tholic 
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tholic church, particularly of the jeſuits, merits atten- C H A P. 


tion, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to every other LXVII. 


communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that e 


ſect, that its rnfflonatics have penetrated into every 


nation of the globe; and in one ſenſe there is a p9- 
iſh plot perpetually carried on againſt all ſtates, Pro- 


teſtant, Pagan, and Mahometan. It is 1 very 


probable, that the converſion of the Duke, and the 
favour of the King, had inſpired the catholic prieſts 


with new hopes of recovering in theſe iſlands their 
loſt dominion, and gave freſh vigour to that intempe- 


rate zeal, by which they are commonly actuated. 


Their firſt aim was to obtain a toleration ; and ſuch 
was the evidence, they believed, of their theological 
tenets, that, could they but procure entire liberty, 


they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes of the 


people. After they had converted conſiderable num- 
bers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to re- inſtate 
themſelves in full authority, and entirely to ſuppreſs 


that hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long 


been infected. Tho' theſe dangers to the proteſtant. 
religion were very diſtant, it was juſtly the object of 
great concern to find, that the heir apparent to the 
crown was fo blinded with bigotry, and fo deeply en- 


gaged in foreign intereſts; and that the King himſelf 


had been prevailed with, from low intereſts, to heark- 
en to his 5” phy inſinuations: Very bad conſe- 
quences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and 


attachments; nor could the nation and Parliament 


guard againſt them with too anxious a precaution. 
But that the Roman pontiff could hope to aſſume the 
ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms; a project, which, e- 


ven during the b of the eleventh and twelfth 


' centuries, would have appeared chimerical: That he 


ſhould delegate this authority to the jeſuits; that or- 
der in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated : 


That a maſſacre could be attempted of the Proteſtants, 
who ſurpaſſed the Catholics a hundred fold, and were 


IN. 


1078. 
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CHAP. inveſted with the whole authority of the ſtate : Phat 
 LXVI. the King himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and even 
he” ans the Duke, the only ſupport of their party: Theſe 
/% were ſuch abſurdities as no human teſtimony was 
ſufficient to prove; much leſs the evidence of one 
man, who was noted for infamy, and who could not 
| keep himſelf, every moment, from falling into the 
groſſeſt jnconſiſtencies. Did ſuch intelligence 15 
ſerve even ſo much attention as to be reſuted, 
would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſüffcent 
alone to deſtroy all its credit. For how could ſo long 
a train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man 
ſo much truſted by the party; and yet no traces of 
inſurrections, if really intended, of fires, maſſacres, 
aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be ever diſcovered in any 
ſingle paſſage of theſe letters? But all ſuch reflecti: 
ons, and many more equally obvious, were vainly | 
employed againſt that general prepoſſeſſion, witg 
which the nation was ſeized. Oates's plot and Cole: 
man's were univerſally con ſounded: And the evi- | 
dence of the latter being unqueſtionable, the belief | 
of the former, aided by the paſſions of hatred and 
of terror, took poſſeſſion of the whole people. 
17th of Turkz was danger however, leſt time might op- 
October, en the eyes of the public; when the murther of | | 
bow 5 Godfrey compleated the general deluſion, and ren- | 
dered the prejudices of the nation abſolutely i incura- ' 
ble. This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days; 
and after much ſearch, and many ſurmizes, his body 
was found lying in a ditch at Primroſe- hill: The 
marks of ſtrangling were thought to appear about 
his neck, and ſome contuſions on his breaſt: His 
own ſword was ſticking in the body; but as no con- 
ſiderable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it 
was concluded, that it had been thruſt in after his 
death, and that he had not killed himſelf: He had 
rings on his fingers and money in his pocket: It was 
therefore inferred, that he had not fallen into the 
N hands 9 
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hands of robbers. Without farther reaſoning, the ery HA p. 


roſe, that he had been aſſaſſinated by the P. piſts, on, 
account of his taking Oates's evidence. This clamour 
was quickly propagated, and met with univerſal be- 


lief. The panic ſpread itielf on every ſide with infinite 


rapidity; and all men, aſtoniſhed with fear, and ani- 
mated with rage, ſaw i in Godfrey's fate all the hor- 


rible deſigns aſcribed to the Catholics; and no far- 


ther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. The voice 
of the whole nation united againſt that hated ſect , 


and notwithſtanding that the bloody conſpiracy was 


ſuppoſed to be now diſcovered, men could ſcarce be 
perſwaded, that their lives were yet in ſafety. Each 
hour teemed with new rumours and ſurmizes. Invaſi- 


ons from abroad, inſurrections at home, even private 
murthers and poiſonings were apprehended. To de- 
ny the reality of the plot was to be an accomplice : general 
To heſitate was criminal: Royaliſt, Republican; on. 


LXVII. 
— — 
1678. 


Churchman, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all parties tion. 


concurred in the illuſion. The city prepared for its 


defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The 
chains and polts were put up: And it was a noted 
ſaying at that time of Sir Thomas Player, the cham- 
berlain, that were it not for theſe precautions, all 
the citizens might riſe next morning with their 


throats cut“. 

In order to propagate the popular phrenzy, ſeveral 
artifices were employed. The dead body of Godfrey 
was carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes. 


It was publickly expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed 


by all ranks of men; and every one, who ſaw it, 
went away inflamed, as well by the mutual contagi- 
on of ſentiments, as by the diſmal ſpectacle itſell. 
The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
It was conducted thro' the chief ſtreets of the city: 

Seventy-two clergymen marched before: Above a 


thouſand perſons of diſtinction ſollowed after: And 


at the funeral-ſermon, two able-bodied divine, 
North, p. 206. Pt, 


vo . 8 mounted 
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CHAP.mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on each fide of the 
LXVIL preacher, leſt, in paying the laſt office to this unhap- 


—— 
1678. 


py magiſtrate, he ſhould, before the whole people, 
be murthered by the Papiſts®. 
In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no 
more be heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the 
moſt violent hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's 
murther cannot upon any ſyſtem be rationally ac- 
counted for. That he was aſſaſſinated by the Catho- 
lies, ſeems utterly improbable. Theſe religioniſts 
could not be engaged to commit that crime from po- 
licy, in order to deter other magiſtrates from acting 
_ againſt them. Godfrey's fate was no wiſe capable of 
producing that effect, unleſs it were publickly known, 
that the Catholics were his murtherers; an opinion, 
which, it was eaſy to foreſee, muſt prove the ruin of 
their party, Beſides, how many magiſtrates, during 
more than a century, had acted in the moſt violent 
manner, without its being ever ſuſpected, that any 
one had been cut off by affaſſination? Such jealous | 
times as the preſent were ſurely ill fitted for begin- 
ning theie dangerous experiments, Shall we therefore 
jay, that the Catholics were puſhed on, not by poli- 
cy, but by blind revenge againſt Godfrey ? But God- 
irey had given them little or no occaſion of offence in 
taking Oates's evidence. His part was merely an act 
of form, belonging to his office; nor could he, or 
any man in his ſtation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt 
of his conduct, he lived on good terms with the Ca- 
tholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 
his ſeverity againſt that ſect. It is even certain, that 
he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger to which, 
by reaſon of Oates's evidence, he was at preſent ex- 
poſed. „„ „%%% apighs 
Tuzre are ſome writers, who, finding it impoſſible 
to account for Godſrey's murther by the machinations 


e North, p. 205. 


of 
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heads of the popular party, who perpetrated that 
deed, in order to throw the odium of it on the Pa- 
piſts. But if this ſuppoſition be received, it muſt al- 
ſo be admitted, that the whole plot was the contri- 


| vyance of thoſe politicians; and that Oates acted al- 


together under their direction. But it appears, that 


Oates, dreading probably the oppoſition of powerful 
FF. enemies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the Duke, 
- | Danby, Ormond, and all the miniſtry ; perſons who 
were certainly the moſt obnoxious to the popular 
leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the plot con- 
Vitiins ſuch low abſurdity, that it is impoſſible to have 
„ been the invention of any man of ſenſe or educati- 
= | on. It is true, the more monſtrous and horrible the 
—_— conſpiracy, the better was it fitted to terrify, and 
4 4 thence to convince the populace: But this effe&, we 
x 4 may ſafely ſay, no one could before- hand have pro- 
A miſed upon ; and a fool was in this caſe more likely 
= ſucceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury laid 
= the plan of a popiſh conſpiracy, he had probably 
4 rendered it moderate, conſiſtent, credible; and on 
R that very account had never met with the prodigious 
5 ſucceſs, with which Oates's tremendous fictions were 


KR attended. 


55 ever ignorant of the actors of Godfrey's murther; 
and only pronounce in general, that that event, in 
d all hkelihood, had no connection, one way or other, 
h. Vith the popiſh plot. Any man, eſpecially fo ac- 
3 tiiee a magiſtrare as Godfrey, might, in ſuch a cit 
©» as London, have many enemies, of whom his friends 
8 and family had no ſuſpicion. He was a melancholy 
3 man; and there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding all 
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it; and they affirm that it was Shafteſbury and the 


Wez mult, therefore, be contented to remain for 


the pretended appearances to the contrary, to ſuſpect 
that he fell by his own hands. The affair was never 
| 3 ecxamined 


of the Catholics, have recourſe to the oppoſite ſup-CHAP. 
poſition. They lay hold of that common preſump- LXVII. 
2 55 that thoſe commit the crime who reap profit by © 85. 


CHAT. 


EXVIE during the time: and it is impoſſible for us, at this 
e diſtance, 


1678. 


pardon and five hundred pounds reward to any one 
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examined with tranquillity, or even common ſenſe, 


certainly to account for it. 


No one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated 
Godfrey: but ſtill the particular actors were unknown. 


A proclamation was iſſued by the King, offering a 


who would diſcover them. As it was afterwards 


ſurmized, that the terror of a like aſſaſſination would 


Prevent diſcovery, a new proclamation was iſſued, 
promiſing abſolute protection to any one who would. 


reveal the ſecret. Thus were indemnity, money, 


and ſecurity offered to the faireſt bidder: And no 


one needed to fear, during the preſent fury of the 


people, that his evidence would undergo: too ſevere 


'The Par- 
liament. 


a ſcrutiny, 
21ſt Or. 


WHILE the nation was in this ferment, he Parti. 


ment was aſſembled. In his ſpeech the King told 
them, that tho' they had given money for diſband- 
Ing the army?, he had found Flanders ſo expoſed, 


that he had thought it neceſſary ſtill to Keep them on 


foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would meet 
with their approbation. He informed them, that his 
revenue lay under great anticipations, and at beſt was 
never equal to the conſtant and neceſſary expence of 


the government; as would appear from the ſtate 
of it, which he intended to lay before them. He 


alſo mentioned the plot, carried on againſt his life 


by the jeſuits; but ſaid, that he would forbear de- 
liveriog any opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould 
ſeem to ſay too much or too little ; and that he 


would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the law, 


Tun King was anxious to keep the queſtion of the 


popiſh plot from the Parliament, where he ſuſpected 


many deſigning people would very much abuſe the 


P They had granted him 600,000 pounds for Ae the ar- 


my, for re-imburſing the charges of his nayal armament, and for 


paying the Princeſs of Orange's portion. | 
preſent 
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hoped, that the King, if his life was believed to be 
in danger from the jeſuits, would be more cordially 
loved by the nation, had entertained oppoſite deſigns; 
and the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he opened the 


matter in the Houſe of Peers, The King was ex- 


tremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and told his 


' miniſter, © Though yon do not believe it, you will 


« find, that you have given the Parliament a handle 


„to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my af- 


&« fairs; and you will ſurely live to repent it.” Dan- 


by h+4 aiterwards ſufficient reaſon to applaud the ſa- 
| gacity of his maſter, 


preſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who ha- CH AP. 
ted the catholics, and courted popularity, and perhaps 


LXVII. 
1678. 


Tur cry of the plot was immediately echoed from Zeal of 
one Houſe to the other. The verdict of Parliament the Par- 


gave ſanction to that fury, with which the people 
were already agitated. An addreſs was voted for a 
ſolemn faſt: A form of prayer was contrived for that 


iament. 


ſervice; and becauſe the popiſh plot had been omit- 
ted in the firſt draught, it was carefully ordered to 


be inſerted; leſt omniſcience ſnould want intelligence, 


to uſe the words of an hiſtorian 9. 


In order to continue and propagate the alarm, ad- 


dreſſes were voted for laying before the houſe ſuch 


papers as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ; 


for the removal of popiſh recuſants from London; 
for adminiſtering every where the oaths of allegi- 


ance and ſupremacy ; for denying acceſs at court 


pointing the train-bands of London and Weſtmin— 
ſter to be in readineſs, The lords Powis, Stafford, 


co all unknown and ſuſpicious perſons; and for ap- 


Arundel, Peters, and Bellaſis were committed to 


the Tower, and were ſoon after impeached for high 
treaſon. And both Houſes, after hearing Oates's 


evidence, voted, ©* That the Lords and Commons 


| ( are of opinion, that there hath been, and ſtill is, 


4 North, p. 207. 


5 a damnable 


ry day, forenoon and afternoon, on the ſubject of 


A committee of Lords were appointed to examine 


58 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAP. “ a damnable and helliſh plot, contrived and carried 


LXVII. « on by the popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and 
"FE 87 '« murdering the King, for ſubverting the govern- 
? -. 66 


ment, and for rooting out and deſtroying the pro- 
teſtant religion.“ 


So vehement were the Houſes, that they ſat eve- 
the plot: For no other buſineſs could be admitted. 
priſoners and witneſſes: Blank warrants were put in- 


to their hands, for the commitment of ſuch as ſhould 
be accuſed or ſuſpected, Oates, who, tho' his evi. 


_ dence were true, muſt, by his own confeſſion, be re- 


Bedloe's 
narrative. 


garded as an infamous villain, was by every one ap- 


plauded, careſſed, and called the ſaviour of the na- 
tion. He was recommended by the parliament to 


the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected 


by guards, and encouraged by a penſion of 1200 
pounds a year. | 


IT was not long before fink bountiful] encourage- | 


ment brought forth new witneſſes, William Bedloe, 


a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appear- 
ed next upon the ſtage. He was of very low birth, 


had been noted for ſeveral cheats and even thefts, 
had travelled over many parts of Europe under bor- 


rowed names, had frequently paſſed himſelf for a | 
man of quality, and had endeavoured, by a variety | | 
of lyes and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant 


and unwary, When he appeared before the council, 
he gave intelligence only of Godfrey's murther, 
which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in Somerſet- 


| houſe, where the Queen lived, by papiſts, ſome of | | 


them ſervants in her family. He was queſtioned about 


the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and f i 


alſo aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates, 
Next day, when examined before the committee of 
Lords, he bethought himſelf better, and was ready to 
give an ample account of the plot, which he ſound ſo 
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i KF anxiouſly inquired into. This narrative he made to-C HAP. 
1 tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, which LXVII. 
- | had been publiſhed: But that he might make him- © 
- | {elf acceptable by new information, he added ſome NY 
bother circumſtances, and thoſe, ſtill more tremendous 
- and extraordinary. He ſaid, that ten thouſand men 
f | were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, 


J. and immediately to ſeize Hull: That Jerſey and 
e | Guernſey were to be ſurprized by forces from Breſt; 
- and that a French fleet were, all laſt ſummer, hover- 
d ing in the channel for that purpoſe: That the lords 
i. | Powis and Peters were to form an army in Radnor- 
- | ſhire, to be joined by another army, conſiſting of 
»- | twenty or thirty thouſand religious men and Pilgrims, 
1- | who were to land at Milford Haven from St. Iago in 
o | Spain: That there were forty thouſand men ready in 
d London; beſides thoſe, who would, on the alarm, be 
Oo | poſted at every alehouſe door, in order to kill the 


ſeoldiers, as they came out of their quarters: That 
e&- | lord Stafford, Coleman, and father Ireland had mo- 
e, | ney ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe ar- 
r- | maments: That he himſelf was to receive four thou- 


h, | fand pounds, as one that could murder a man; as 
ts, alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and a benedicti- 
r- | on from the Pope: That the King was to be aſſaſſi- 
a | rated, all the Proteſtants maſſacred who would not 
ty ſeriouſly be converted; the government offered to 
nt ONE, if he would conſent to hold it of the church; 
il, © but if he ſhould refuſe that condition, as was ſuſpect- 
er, ec, the authority would be left to certain lords under 
et- the nomination of the Pope. In a ſubſequent exami- 
of nation before the Commons, Bedloe added (for theſe 
but men always brought their intelligence ſucceſlively and 


nd by piece-meal) that lord Carrington was alſo in the 
es. Conſpiracy for railing men and money againſt the go- 


of | vernment; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel. Theſe 
to noblemen, with all other perſons mentioned by Bed 
ſo bee, were immediately committed to cuſtody by the 
xl- Parliament, 
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| CAP. Ir is remarkable, that the only reſource of Spain, 
| LXVII. in her preſent decayed condition, lay in the aſſiſtance 
9 of England; and fo far from being i in a ſituation to 5 
3 tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that 
kingdom, ſhe had ſollicited and obtained Engliſh for- : 
i ces to be ſent into the garriſons of Flanders, Which 
4 were not otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt 
| the French. The French too, we may obterve, 
1 8 were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and 
| =: yet are ſuppoſed to be engaged in the ſame deſign 5 
|| againſt England; as if religious motives were become Þ' 
the ſole actuating principle among ſovereigns. But 
[th none of theſe circumſtances, however obvious, were Ei 
; | able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied horrors, 25 
I anti pathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt at- 
i tention of the populace: For ſuch the whole nation 
1 were at this time become. The popiſh plot paſſed | 
1 for inconteſtible: And had not men ſoon expected . 
with certain ty the legal puniſhment of theſe crimi- 
| l nals, the Catholics had been expoſed to the hazard of Þ 
ik > univerſal maſſacre. The torrent indeed of natio- 
N nal prejudices ran ſo high, that no-one, without the F 
| 1 moſt imminent danger, durſt venture openiy to op- 
| | poſe it; nay, ſcarce any one, without great force of |? 
Fil judgment, could ſecretly entertain an opinion contra- | 
| jj | ry to the prevailing ſentiments, The loud and una- 
ll nimous voice of a great nation has mighty authority 
19 over weak minds; and even later hiſtorians are ſo 
| ||| iwayed by the concurring judgment of {uch multi- 
= tudes, that ſome of them have eſteemed themfelves | 7 | 
9 ſufficiently moderate, when, they affirmed that many | * 
1 Circumſtances of the plot were true, tho' ſome were 
' added, and others much magnified. But it is an ob- E 
9 vious principle, that a witneis who perjures himſelf, 
7; in one circumſtance, is credible in none: And the au- 
9 thority of the plot, even to the end of the proſecuti- 
ons, ſtood entirely upon witneſſes, Tho' the Catho - 
18 lics had been ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected, ws 13 
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the very moment, when their conſpiracy, it is ſaid, CHAP. 
vas ready to be put in execution; no arms, no am- LXVII. 
munition, no money, no commiſtions, no papers, "Rs gg | 
letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, ever were a 
diſcovered to confirm the evidence of Oates and' Bed- 
loe. Yet {till the nation, tho' often fruſtrated, went 
on in the eager purſuit and confident belief of the 
conſpiracy : and eyen the manifold inconſiſtencies and | 
abſurdities, contained in the Narratives, inſtead of | 
diſcouraging them, ſerved only as farther incentives | 
to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were conſi- 
dered as ſlight objections, which a more complete in- 
formation would fully remove. In all hiſtory, it will 
be difficult . to find ſuch another Inſtance of popular 
frenzy and bigotted deluſion. 1105 4 
$i Is order to ſupport the panic among tb cope; 
' eſpecially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet 
Was publiſhed with this title, © A narrative and im 
„partial diſcovery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried 
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ft | on for burning and deſtroying the cities of London 
„ and Weſtminſter with their ſuburbs, ſetting forth 
e © the ſeveral conſults, orders, and reſolutions of the 
» 8 « jeſuits, concerning the ſame: By captain William 
of |: © Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid deſign, and 
b one of the popiſh committee for carrying on ſuch 
a. © fires.” Every fire, which had happened for ſeve- 


nal years paſt, is there aſcribed to the machinations 
{, = of the jeſuits, who propoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch 
ji. attempts to find an opportunity for the general maſ- 
s ſeacre of the proteſtants; and in the mean time, were 
pPleaſed to enrich themſelves by pilfering goods from 


5 the fires. 

». The King, tho' he ſcrupled not, wherever he could 
1, 3 ule freedom, to throw the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 
u., and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to 


2? adopt the popular opinion before the Parliament. The 
torrent, he ſaw, ran too ſtrong to be controuled; and 


be could only hope, by a ſeeming compliance, to be 
Vol. vin. M able, 
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CHAP. able, after ſome time, to guide and direct and elude 
LXVII. its fury. He made therefore a ſpeech to both Houſes; 

1078 in which he told them, that he would take the utmoſt 
care of his perſon during theſe times of danger; 
that he was as ready as their hearts could with, to 
join with them in all means for eſtabliſning the pro- 
teſtant religion, not only during his own time, but for 
all future ages; that, provided the right of ſucceſſion 
was preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for re- 
ſtraining a popiſh ſucceſſor: And in concluſion, he ex- 
horted them to think of effectual means for the con- 
viction of popiſh recuſants; and he highly praiſed the 
duty and loyalty of all his ſubjects, who had diſco- 
vered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafet y. 
Tusk gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the 
vehemence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was 
introduced for a new teſt, in which popery was des- 
nominated idolatry; and all members, who refuſed | 
this teſt, were excluded both Houſes. The bill pa- 
| led the Commons without much oppoſition; but in 
the upper Houſe the Duke moved, that an exception 
might be admitted in his favour, With great ear- 
neſtneſs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, 
that he was now to caſt himſelf on their kindneſs, in 
the greateſt concern, which he could have in the 
world; and he proteſted, that, whatever his religion 
might be, it ſhould only be a private thing between 
God and his own foul, and never ſhould appear in his 
public conduct. Notwithſtanding this ſtrong effort, 
in ſo important a point, he prevailed only by two 
voices; a ſufficient indication of the general diſpoſi- 
tion of the people.“ I would not have,” ſaid a no- 
ble Peer, in the debate on this bill, © ſo much as a 
popiſh man or a popiſh woman to remain here; not 
* ſo much as a popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not fo | 
* much as a popiſh cat to pur or mew about the 
* King,” What is more extraordinary, this ſpeech 
met with praiſe and approbation. e 
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EncouRaced by this general fury, the witneſſes C H A P, 
went ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations; and tho LXVIL . 
both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there. 178 
pas no other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew ; 


to be concerned in the plot, they were now ſo audaci- 


ous as to accuſe even the Queen herſelf of entering 


into the deſign againſt her huſband's life. The Com- 
mons, in an addreſs to the King, gave countenance 
to this ſcandalous accuſation ; but the Lords would 
not be prevailed with to join in the addreſs, It is 

here, if any where, that we may ſuſpe& the ſuggeſti- 

ons of the popular leaders to have had place. The 
King, it was well known, bore no great affection to 
his conſort; and now more than ever, when his heir 
apparent was ſo much hated, had reaſon to be deſi- 


ſous of iſſue, which might quiet the jealous fears of 


his people. This very hatred, which prevailed a- 
gainſt the Duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any 
expedient that could be deviſed for the excluſion of 
that Prince; and nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for 
the King, than to give way in this particular to the 


rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, notwith- 


ſtanding all allurements of pleaſure, or intereſt, or 
ſafety, had the generoſity to protect his injured con- 
fort. © They think,” ſaid he, © I have a mind to a 
* new wife; but for all that I will not ſee an inno- 
cent woman abuſed”.” He immediately ordered 
Oates to be ſtrictly confined, feized his papers, and 
diſmiſſed his ſervants; and this daring informer was 
obliged to make applications to Parliament, in order 
6— =, ee CER 
DuziNG this agitation of men's minds, the Par- 
liament gave new attention to the militia; a circum- 


ſtance, which, even during the times of greateſt tran- 
quillity, can never prudently be neglected. They 


paſſed a bill, by which it was enacted, that a regular 


militia ſhould be kept in arms, during ſix weeks of 


. 


7 North's Examen, p. 186. 
M 2. the 
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CHAP. the year, and a third part of them do duty every 
LXVII. fortnight of that time. The popular leaders proba- 
ee intended to make uſe of the general prejudices, 
/% and even to turn the arms of the people againſt the 
Prince But Charles refuſed his aſſent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament, that he would not, were it 
for half an hour, part ſo far with the power of the 
ſword: But if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and ſtil] leave it in his power to 
aſſemble or diſmſs them as he thought proper, he 
would willingly give it the royal ſanction. The Com- 
mons, diſſatisfied with this negative, tho' the King had 
never before employed that prerogative, immediately 
voted that all the new-levied forces ſhould be diſmiſ- 
ſed: They paſſed a bill, granting money for that ſer- 
vice; but to ſhew their extreme jealouſy of the 
Crown,. beſides appropriating that money by the 
ſtricteſt clauſes, they ordered it to be paid, not into 
the exchequer, but into the chamber of London. 
| The Lords demurred with regard to ſo extraordinary 
a clauſe, which threw a violent reflection on the King's 
miniſters, and even on himſelf; and by that means 

the act remained i in ſuſpence. 

Accuſati- I was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and 
gol Dan. credulity of the nation engaged men of infamous 
7- character and indigent. circumſtances to become in- 
formers; when perſons. of rank and condition could 
be. tempted to give into that ſcandalous practice. 
Montague, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had pro- 
cured a (eat in the lower Houſe; and without obtain- 
Ing or aſking the King's leave, he ſuddenly came over 
into England. Charles, ſulpecting his intention, or- 
dered his papers to be ſeized ; but Montague, who 
foreſau this mea aſure, had taken care. to ſecrete one 
paper, which he immediately laid before the . Houſe 
of Commons. It was a, letter from the treaſurer 
Danby, wrote at the beginning of the yeat, during 
the negotiations at Nimeguen for the general peace. 


Burnet, vol. i. p. 437. 
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money; or in other words, the King was willing fe- 
cretly to ſell his good offices to France, contrary to 
the general intereſts of the confederates, and even to 
thoſe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among o- 
ther particulars, contains theſe words:“ In caſe the 


conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the king ex- 


« pects to have fix millions of livres a year for three 


« years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be 


« ſigned between his Majeſty and the King of 
« France; becauſe it will probably be two or three 


5 years before the Parliament will be in humour to 
give him any ſupplies after the making of any 


peace with France; and the ambaſſador here has 


6 always agreed to that fam; but not for fo long a 


„time.“ Danby was ſo unwilling to engage in this 


negotiation, that the King, to latisfy him, ſubjoined 
with his own hand theſe words: 
by my order, C. R.“ 


15 This letter is writ 


THE Commons were inflamed with this intelli- 
gence; and carrying their ſuſpicions much farther 


than the truth, they concluded, that the King had all 
along acted in concert with the French court; and 


that every ſtep, which he had taken in conjunction 


with the allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. De- 
ſirous of getting to the bottom of ſo important a ſe- 


cret, and being puſhed by Danby's numerous ene- 


mies, they immediately voted an impeachment " 3 © ro 
high treathn againſt. that miniſter, and ſent up fix ar- peach- 
Theſe articles were, ment. 
That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal 
power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſ- 
* ſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of 

tate, or the privy council: That he had traiteroully 
endeavoured to ſubvert the government, and intro- 
duce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied 


ticles to the Houſe of Peers; 


and continued an army, contrary. to act of Parlia- 


ment: That he had traiterouſſy endeavoured to alie- 
nate 


Montague was there directed to make a demand of CH AP, 
LXVII. 


1678. 


36 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN, | 
CHAP. nate the affections of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by nego- 
LXVII. tiating a diſadvantageous peace with France, and pro. 


1678. 


curing money for that purpoſe: That he was popiſh- 
ly affected, and had traiterouſly concealed, after he 
had notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, contrived 
by the papiſts againſt his Majeſty's perſon and go- 


vernment : That he had waſted the King's treaſure : 


And that he had by indirect means obtained ſeveral 
exorbitant grants from the Crown, 


< IT is certain that the treaſurer, in giving den ; 


ons to the ambaſſador, had exceeded the bounds of 


his office: and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly 
limited, requires, that the proper miniſter ſnould be 


anſwerable for every abuſe of power, the Commons, 
tho' they here advanced a new pretenſion, might juſ: 
7 themſelves by the utility and even neceſſity of 
But in other reſpects their charge againſt Danby 
was very ill grounded. That miniſter made it ap- 
pear to the Houſe of Lords, not only that Montague, 


rhe informer againſt him, had all along promoted 


the money- negotiations with France, but that he him- 

ſelf was ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that 
crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter, 
and to his country. The French nation, he ſaid, had 


always entertained, as he was certainly informed, the 
higheſt contempt, both of the King's perſon and go- 


vernment. His diligence, he added, in tracing and 
diſcovering the popiſh plot, was generally known; 
and if he had common ſenſe, not to ſay common ho- 


neſty, he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life 


of -a maſter, by whom he was ſo much favoured, 
He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no 
treaſure to waſte, And tho' he had reaſon to be 
grateful for the King's bounty, he had made more 
moderate acquiſitions than were generally imagined, 
and than others in his office had often done, even du- 

ring a ſhorter adminiſtration. 
Tur Houſe of Peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the Commons to be true, Danby' 5 
fel 


not alter the nature of things, or ſubject him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. They refuſed, 
therefore, to commit Danby. upon this irregular 


ill humour of the Parliament, thought proper to pro- Dit 
rogue them. This prorogation was ſoon after follow- on of the 
ed by a diſſolution; a deſperate remedy in the pre- long Par- 
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fell not under the ſtatute of Edward the third; and tho C H A P. 
the words, treaſon and traiterouſly, had been careful- LXVII 
ly ſubjoined to ſeveral articles, this appellation could 


charge: The Commons inſiſted on their demand; 
and a great conteſt was likely to ariſe, when the King, 


who had already obſerved ſufficient inſtances of the zoth De- 


ember. 


ſent diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it liament. 
muſt be owned, the King had reaſon to eſteem deſ- 


perate, The utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the 


Commons, on account of the popiſh plot; and their 
fury began already to point againſt the royal family, 

if not againſt the Throne itſelf. The Duke had been 
ſtruck at in ſeveral motions: The treaſurer had been 
impeached: All ſupply had been refuſed, except on 
the moſt diſagreeable conditions: Fears, jealouſies, 
and antipathies were every day multiplying i in Par- 
liament: And tho' the people were ſtrongly infected 


with the ſame prejudices, the King hoped, by diſ- 


ſolving the preſent cabals, that a ſet of men might be 
choſen more moderate in their purſuits, and leſs taint- 
ed with the virulence of faction. 
Tuus came to a period a parliament, which had Its cha- 
racter, 
cepted. Its concluſion was very different from its 
commencement. Being elected during the joy and 


Z ſeſtivity of the reſtoration, it conſiſted almoſt en- 


tirely of royaliſts; who were diſpoſed to ſupport the 


Crown by all the liberality, which the habits of that 


age would permit. Alarmed by the alliance with 


France, they gradually withdrew their confidence 


from the Kings and finding him ſtill to perſevere in g 


- JoreIgn 


1678. 


iſſoluti- 
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C HA P. foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover ſymp- 
LXVIL toms of the moſt refractory and moſt jealous diſpo- 


"0 non. The popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all 
78. 


Trial of 


Coleman. 


a VV 


bounds of moderation; and before their diflolution 
they ſeemed to be treading faſt in the foot-ſteps of the 


laſt long Parliament, on whofe conduct they threw at | 
firſt ſuch violent blame. In all their variations, they 


had ſtill followed the opinions and prejudices of the 
nation; and ſeemed ever to be more governed by hu- 
mour and party views than by public intereſt, and 
more by public intereſt than by. any corrupt or 


private influence. : 
DuRiNG the fitting of the ei and alter its 


prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretend- 


ed criminals were carried on; and the courts of ju- 


dicature, places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept 
more pure from injuſtice than even national aſſem- 
blies themſelves, were ſtrongly infected with the ſame 


party rage and bigotted prejudices. Coleman, the 


moſt obnoxious of the conſpirators, was firſt brought 
to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him. 


They contained, as he himſelf confeſſed, much in- 
diſcretion: But unleſs ſo far as it is illega] to be a 
zealous catholic, they ſeem to prove nothing crimi- 


nal, much leſs treaſonable, againſt him. Oates and 


| Bedloe ſwore, that he had received a commiſſion, 


ſigned by the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be papal ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poiſoning, 


ſhooting, and ſtabbing the King; He had even, ac- 
cording to Oates's depoſition, advanced a guinea to 
promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Thele wild ſtories 
were all confounded with the projects contain 26d in, 
his letters; and Coleman received ſentence 0: dvath. 


The ſentence was ſoon after executed upon bimt. 


He ſuffered with calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the 


Jaſt perſiſted | in the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his in- 


nocence. 


t zd of December. 
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CoLxtMaAN's execution was ſucceeded by the trial CH A P. 
of father Ireland, who, *tis pretended, had ſigned, LXVII. 


* together with fifty jeſuits, the great reſolve of __- 

1678. | 
n dering the King. Grove and Pickering, who had un- gf Ite- 4 
e dertaken to ſhoot him, were tried at the ſame time. land. | 
it | The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners were ſtill 1 


Oates and Bedloe. Ireland affirmed, that he was in | 
Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt Ast, a time 
when Oate's evidence made him in London. He | 
proved his aſſertion by good evidence, and would | 
have proved it by undoubted; had he not, moſt in- 
iquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, of all uſe 
of pen and ink, and denied the liberty of ſending 
for witneſſes, All theſe men, before they came to the 
bar, were condemned in the opinions of the judges, 
jury, and ſpectators; and to be a jeſuit, or even a 
Catholic, was of itſelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The 
chief juſtices in particular gave ſanction to all the 
narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of the populace. 
Inſtead of being council for the priſoners, as his of- 
fice required, he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, 
browbeat their witneſſes, and on every occaſion re- 
preſented their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. 
ile even went ſo far as publicly to affirm, that the 
Papiſts had not the ſame principles which Proteſtants 
have, and therefore were not entitled to that com- 
mon credence, which the principles and practices of 
the latter call for. And when the jury brought in 
their verdick againſt the priſoners, he ſaid, © You 
have done, gentlemen, like very good ſubjects, and 
very good Chriſtians, that is to ſay, like very good 
[2 « — Proteſtants: And now much good may their 
300 maſſes do them.” Alluding to the malles, 
- by which Pickering was to be rewarded for murder- 
ung the King. All theſe unhappy men went to exe- 1670. 
cution, proteſting their innocence; a circuraſtance, 24th of 
9 which made no impreſſion on the ſpeRtatore, | The Mb 
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= un Sir William Scrogges. 
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CHAP. opinion, that the jeſuits allowed of lies and mental re- 
LXVII. fervations for the promotion of a good cauſe, was at 
this time fo univerſally received, that no credit Was 


given to teſtimony, delivered either by that order, or 
by any of their diſciples. It was forgot, that all the 
conſpirators, engaged in the gun-powder-treafon, and 


Garnet, the jeſuit, among the reſt, had freely on the 


ſcaffold made confeſſion of their ouilr, | 
Tuo' Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's 
murder, he ſtill remained a ſingle evidence againſt 


the perſons accuſed ; and all the allurements of pro- 


fit and honour had not hitherto tempted any one to 
confirm the teſtimony of that informer. At laſt, 
means were found to compleat the legal evidence. 


One Prance, a ſilverſmith, and a Catholic, had been 


accuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice in that 
murder; and upon his denial had been thrown into 


priſon, loaded with heavy irons, and confined to the 
condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of 


naſtineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be exerciſed 


by orders from the ſecret committee of lords, parti- : 
cularly Shafteſbury and Buckingham ; who, in exa- 


nzining the priſoners, uſually employed (as tis ſaid, 
and in deed ſufficiently proved) threatenings and pro- 


mites, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under 
155 pretence of extorting the truth from them. Prance 
had not courage to reſiſt, but confeſſed himſelf an 


accomplice in Godfrey's murder. Being aſked con- 


cerning the plot, he allo thought proper to be ac- 
nie with it, and conveyed ſome intelligence to 
the council. Among other abſurd circumſtances, he 


ſaid, that one Le Fevre bought a ſecond-hand word 


of him; becauſe he knew not, as he ſaid, what times 


were at hand : And Prance, expreſſing ſome con- 


cern for poor tradeſmen, if {ſuch times came; Le 
Fevre replied, that it would be better for tradeſmen, 


if the catholic religion was reſtored; And particu- 
larly, that there would be more chu: rh work for ſil- 
ver- 
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verſmiths. But all this information, with regard to c HA \ P. 


the plot as well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance 
ſolemnly retracted, both before the King and the ſe- 


cret committee: And being again thrown into priſon, 


he was induced, by new terrors and new ſufferings, 
to confirm his firſt information, and was now pro- 


duced as a ſufficient evidence. 
HII, Green and Berry were tried for Godfrey 8 
murder; all of them men of low ſtation. Hill was 
ſervant to a phyſician: The other two belonged to 


the popiſh chapel at Somerſet Houſe. It is needleſs 


to run over all the particuiars of a long trial: It will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and 
Prance's were in many circumſtances totally irrecon- 
cileable; that both of them laboured unſurmountable 
5 difficulties, not to ſay groſs abſurdities; and that they 


were invalidated by contrary evidence, which is alto- 


gether convincing. But all was in vain. The pri- February 
ſoners were condemned and executed. They all Ye. 21k and 
nied their guilt at their execution; and as Berry died en 
a Proteſtant, this circumſtance was regarded as very 
conſiderable: But inſtead of giving ſome check to the 
general credulity of the people, men were only ſur- 
prized, that a proteſtant could be induced at his death 
to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood. 


As the army could neither be kept up, nor dis- 


banded without money, the King, however little 


hopes he couid entertain of more compliance, found 


| himſelf obliged to ſummon a new Parliament. The New eloc- 
blood, already ſhed on account of the popiſh plot, ti 
inſtead of ſatiating the people, ſerved only as an 
incentive to their fury; and each conviction of a 
criminal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of 
' thoſe horrible deſigns, aſcribed to the Papiſts. This 
election is perhaps the firſt in England, which, ſince 
the commencement of the Monarchy, had been 


carried on by a violent conteſt between che 9 


ties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, a 
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high degree, in the choice of the national repreſen- 
tatives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in oppoſiti- 
on to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. 
Religion, liberty, property, even the lives of men 
were now ſuppoſed to be at ſtake; and no ſecurity, it 


was thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could 


be found againſt the impious and bloody conſpirators. 
Were there any part of the nation, to which the fer- 


ment, occaſioned by the popiſh plot, had not as yet 
propagated itſelf; the new elections, by intereſting 


the whole people i in national concerns, tended to dit- 


fuſe it into the remoteſt corner; and the conſternati- 


on, univerſally excited, proved an excellent engine 
for influencing the electors. All the zealots of the 
former Parliament were re-choſen : New ones were 


added: The Preſbyterians in particular, being tranſ- 
ported with the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt po- 


pery, were very active and very ſucceſsful in the elec- 


tions. That party, it is ſaid, firſt began at this time 

he abuſe of ſplitting their freeholds, 1 in order to mul- 

tiply the votes of electors. By accounts, which came 
from every part of England, in was concluded, that 


the new repreſentatives would, if poſſible, exceed the 


old in their refractory oppoſition to the court, and | 
furious perſecution of the Catholics. 


Tur King was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful 


a tempeſt ariſe from ſuch ſmall and unaccountable 


beginnings. His life if Oates and Bedloe's infor. 
mation was true, had been aimed at by the Catho- 


lics: Even the Duke's was in danger: The higher 


ſhould the nation have been reconciled to theſe 


therefore, the rage mounted againſt popery, the more 


two princes, in whom, it appeared, the church 
of Rome repoſed no confidence. But there is a ſo- 
phiſtry, which attends all the paſſions; eſpecially 
thoſe 1 into which the populace enter. Men gave cre- 
dit to the informers, ſo far as concerned the guilt 
of the Catholics: But they ſtill retained their gle 
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cendant over his brother. 
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ſuſpicions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favour- C H Ab. 
ed = the King, and had obtained the moſt entire aſ- LXVII. 


Charles had too much De Dt 
netration not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſ- 


ſion, and even his own crown and dignity, now ſtood 


expoſed. A numerous party, he found, was formed 
againſt him; on the one hand, compoſed of a popu- 
lace, ſo credulous from prejudice, fo blinded with re- 


ligious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moſt 
palpable abſurdities; and conducted, on the other 


hand, by leaders ſo little {crupulous, as to endeavour, 
by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, impoſ- 

tures, and even by ſhedding innocent blood, to gra- 
tify their own furious ambition, and ſubvert all legal 
authority. 
nent a peril, he began to exert that vigour of mind, 
of which on great occaſions he was not deſtitute; and : 
without quitting in appearance his uſual facility of 
temper, he collected an induſtry, firmneſs, vigilance, 
of which he was believed altogether incapable. Theſe 
qualities, joined to dexterity and judgment, conduct. 
ed him happily thro' the many ſhoals, which ſur- 
' rounded him; and he was at laſt able to make the 
ſtorm fall on the heads of thoſe who had blindly rai- 

ſed, or artificially conducted it. 
On chief ſtep, which the King took, towards gra- 
tifying and appeaſing his people and Parliament, was, 
deſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no 
farther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of 


Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo immi- 


popiſh councils. The Duke readily complied; but 


firſt required an order for that purpoſe, ſigned by * 
King; leſt his abſence ſhould be interpreted as a 
He alſo deſired, that ba 
brother ſhould ſatisfy hit, as well as the public, by a 
public declaration of the Hiegrumacy of the Duke 5 
of Monmouth. 


proof of fear or of guilt. 


1079. 


JaMEs Duke of 3 was the King' 8 natu- Duke 


ral ſon by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years of Mon- 


before e. reſtoration. He oy all the qualities, mouth. 


which 
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CHAP. which could engage the affections of the populace, a 
EXVI. diſtinguiſhed valour, an affable addreſs, a thoughtleſs 
generoſity, a graceful perſon. He roſe {till higher in 
the public favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, 
to which the Duke, on account of his religion, was 
expoſed. Monmouth's capacity was mean; his tem- 
per pliant: So that notwithſtanding his great popu- 
larity, he had never been dangerous, had he not im- 
plicitly reſigned himſelf over to the guidance of 
Shafteſbury, a man of ſuch a reſtleſs temper, ſuch 
ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That da- 
Ting politician had flattered Monmouth with the 
hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, The ſtory of a 
contract of marriage, paſſed between the King and 
Monmouth's mother, and ſecretly kept in a certain 
black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and 
was greedily received by the multitude. As the hor- 
rors of popery ſtill preſſed harder on them, they might 
be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as they had 
already done many others more incredible, or to 
commit open. violation on the right of ſucceſſion. 
And it would not be difficult, it was hoped to per- 
ſuade the King, who was extremely fond of his ſon, 
to give him the preference above a brother, who by 
his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in ſuch in- 
extricable difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut 
off all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the 
Duke's apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to 
declare Monmouth's legitimacy, and to deny all 
"Duke of promiſe of marriage to his mother. The Duke, be- 
1 5 ing gratify'd in fo reaſonable a requeſt, willingly com- 
Brufſels. plied with the King's deſire, and retired to Brul- 
." Tels. 
6th of Bur the king ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding 
DM this precaution, no otwithſtanding his concurrence in the 
A Farlla- 
ment. Proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the 
2Z2ceal which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerci- 
ſed againſt the Catholics; he had no wiſe obtained 
the confidence of his Parliament. The refractory 
ney humour 


1679. 
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humour of the Commons appeared in the firſt ſtep, CHAP. 
which they took upon their aſſembling. It had ever LXVII. 


been uſual for the Commons, in the Tecon of their 
ſpeaker, to conſult the inclinations of the Sovereign; 


and even the long Parliament in 1641 had not 


thought proper to depart from fo eſtabliſhed a cuſ- 
tom. The King now deſired, that the choice ſhould 


fall on Sir Thomas Meres : But Seymour, ſpeaker to 


the laft Parliament, was inſtantly called to the chair, 


by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. The King, 


when Seymour was preſented to him for his appro- 
bation, rejected him, and ordered the Commons to 


| proceed to a new choice. A great flame was excited, 


The Commons maintained, that the King's approba- 


tion was merely a form, and that he could nor, with- 


out giving a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker choſen : The 


King, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he 


might, if he pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own 
breaſt. As the queſtion had never before been ſtart- 
ed, it might ſeem difficult to find principles, upon 


which it conld be decided*, By way of compro- 
miſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. Gre- 
gory, a lawyer, was choſen; and the election was ra- 
tified by the King, It has ever ſince been under- 


ſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the Houle; 


but that the King retains the Power of rejecting an) 


one diſagreeable to him. 
SEYMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; 


and it was the influence of that nobleman, as com- 


monly ſuppoſed, Which had engaged the King to en- 


ter into this ill- timed controverſy with the Commons. Danby”: 


The e een therefore, of Danby was on that 1e 
1: ent. 


* In 1566, the Speaker ſaid to . Elizabeth, that without her 
allowance the election of the houſe was of no ſignificance. 


D'Ewes's Journal, p. 97. In the Parliament 1592, 1593, the 


Speaker, who was Sir Edward Coke, adrances a like poſition. 


D'Ewes, p. 459. Townſhend, p. 35. So that this pretenſion 


of the Commons ſeems to have been ſomewhat new ; like many 


of their other powers and privileges. 
account 
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CHAP. account the ſooner revived; and it was maintained 
LXVII. by the Commons, that, notwithſtanding the interve. 


1675 


ning diſſolution, every part of that procedure ſtood 
in the ſame condition in which it had been left by 
the laſt Parliament: A pretenſion, which, tho' unuſu- 
al, ſeems tacitly to have been yielded them. - The 
King had before hand had the precaution to grant a 
pardon to Danby ; and, in order to ſcreen the chan- 


cellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had tak- 


en the ſeal into his own hand, and had himſelf affix- 


ed it to the parchment. He told the Parliament, 
that as Danby had acted in every thing by his orders, 


he was no wiſe criminal; that his pardon, however, 
he would inſiſt upon; and if it ſhould be found any 


way defective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it ſhould be rendered entirely compleat : 
But that he was reſolved to deprive him of all em- 


ployments, and to remove him from court. 

Tux Commons were no wile fatisfied with this con- 
ceſſion. They pretended that no pardon of the 
Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment 
by the Commons. The prerogative of mercy had 


been hitherto underſtood to be altogether unlimited 


in the king; and this pretenſion of the Commons, it 


muſt be confeſſed, was entirely new. It was howe- 


ver very ſuitable to the genius of a Monarchy, ſtrict- 
ly limited; where the King's miniſters are ſuppoſed to 
be for ever accountable to national aſſemblies, even 
for ſuch abuſes of power as they may commit by or- 
ders from their maſter. The preſent emergence, 
while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, was the pro- 


per time for puſhing ſuch popular claims; and the 


Commons failed not to avail themſelves of this advan. 
tage. They ſtill inſiſted on the impeachment of Dan- 
by. The Peers, in compliance with them, departed 
from their former ſcruples, and ordered Danby to be 


taken into cuſtody. Danby withdrew. The Com- 
mons paſſed a bill, appointing him to ſurrender him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf before a certain day, or, in default of it, attaint- C HAP. 


ing him. A bill had paſſed the upper Houſe, miti- LXVII. 


was carried. Rather than undergo ſuch ſevere penal- 
ties, Danby appeared, and was immediately commit- 
ted to the Tower. : 


 WaiLE a proteſtant nobleman met with ſuch ſe- 


vere proſecution, it was not hkely that the Catholics 


would be over-looked by the zealous Commons. The 
credit of the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths of pgyifa 


gating the penalty to baniſhment ; bur after me >= 
conferences, the Peers thought proper to yield to the 
violence of the Commons: and the bill of attainder 


1679. 


a few infamous witneſſes. 'Tho' ſuch immenſe pre- plot. 


parations were ſuppoſed to have been made in the 


very bowels of the kingdom, no traces of them, af- 


ter the moſt rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 
Tho' ſo many thouſands, both abroad and at home, 
had been engaged in the dreadful ſecret ; neither 


hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpici- 


ons, nor private reſentment had engaged any-ons to 
confirm the evidence. Tho' the Catholics, particu- 
larly the jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the ut- 


moſt indiſcretion, inſomuch that they talked of the 


King's murder as common news, and wrote of it in 
plain terms by the common poſt ; yet, among the 
great number of letters ſeized, no-one contained any 
part of ſo complicated a conſpiracy. Tho' the in- 
formers pretended, that, even after they had reſolved 
to betray the ſecret, many treaſonable commiſſions 
and papers had paſſed thro' their hands; they had 


not had the precaution to keep any one of them, in 
> order to fortify their evidence. But all theſe difficul- 


ties, and a thouſand more, were not found too hard 
of digeſtion by the nation and Parliament. The pro- 


the object of general concern. The Commons vo- 


ted, that, if the King ſhuuld come to an untimely 


ſecution and farther diſcovery of the plot were ſtill 


end, they would revenge his death upon the Papiſts; 


not reflecting that that ſect were not his only enemies. 
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They promiſed rewards to new diſcoverers; not con 
ſidering the danger, which they incurred, of granting 
bribes to perjury. They made Bedloe a preſent of 
500 pounds, and particularly recommended the care 
of his ſafety to the duke of Monmouth, Colonel 


| Sackville, a member, having, in a private company, 


ſpoke opprobriouſly of thoſe who affirmed that there 


was any plot, was expelled the Houſe. The Peers 


gave power to their committees to ſend for and exa- 


mine ſuch as would maintain the innocence of thoſe 


condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been 


publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, and to vindicate 
the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords were re- 


quired to diſcover the author, and thereby to expoſe 


their own advocate to proſecution, And both Houſes 


concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Pa- 
piſts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and trea- 


ſonable conſpiracy againſt the King, the ſtate, and the 


proteſtant religion. 


Ix muſt be owned, that this extreme violence, in 
proſecution of ſo abſurd an impoſture, diſgraces the 
noble cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was 
engaged. We may even conclude from ſuch impa- 
tience of contradiction, that the proſecutors them- 


ſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, that the general be- 


lief was but ill grounded. The politicians among 


them were afraid to let in light, leſt it might put an 


end to fo uſeful a deluſion : The weaker and lels 
diſhoneſt party took care, by turning their eyes aſide, 
not to ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious paſſions, 


by which they were actuated, and in which they were 
determined obſtinately to perſevere. 


Sik WILLIAM TEMPLE had been lately recalled 


from his foreign employments; and the King, who, af- 


ter the removal of Danby, had no one with whom he 
could ſo much as diſcourſe with freedom of public 
affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry's diſmiſſion, to 
make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate, But that 
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philoſophical patriot, too little intereſted for the in- CH a P. 
trigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and delicacy, for LXVII. 
the noiſy turbulence of popular aſſemblies, was a 


Jlarmed at the univerſal diſcontents and jealouſies, 


which prevailed, and was determined to make his re- 


treat, as ſoon as poſſible, from a ſcene which threat- 
ened ſo much confuſion. Mean-while, he could not 


refuſe the confidence with which his maſter honour- 
ed him; and he reſolved to employ it to the public 


ſervice. He repreſented to the King, that, as the jea- 


louſies of the nation were extreme, it was neceſſary 


to cure them by ſome new remedy, and to reſtore 


that confidence, ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of 
King and people: That to refuſe every thing to the 


Parliament in their preſent diſpoſition, or to yield eve- 
ry thing, was equally dangerous to the conſtitution 
and to public tranquillity ; That if the King would 


introduce into his councils ſuch men as enjoyed the 
confidence of his people, fewer conceſſions would 
| probably be required; or if exorbitant demands were 
made, the King, 
lors, might be enabled, with the greater ſafety, to re- 
fuſe them: And that the heads of the popular party, 
being gratified with the King's favour, would proba- 
ply abate of that violence, by which they endeavour- 


under the ſanction of ſuch counſel- 


ed at preſent to pay court to the multitude. 


1 


Tux King aſſented to all theſe reaſons; and, in New 
concert with Temple, he laid the plan of a new pri- council. 


vy-council, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf 


determined for the future to take no meaſures of im- 


This council was to conſiſt of thirty per- 


ſons, and was never to exceed that number, Fif- 


teen of the chief officers of the crown were to be 
continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the 
King, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe the ex- 
orbitancies of faction. 
ci] was to be compoſed, either of men of character, 
detached from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed 
chief credit 1 in both Houſes. And the King, in fil- 


Q 2 | ling 


The other part of the coun- 
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oH Af. ling up the names of his new council, was glad to 
LXVII. find, that the members, in land and offices, poſſeſſed 


1679. | 


to the amount of 300,000 pounds a year; a ſum 


nearly equal to the whole property of the Houſe of 
Commons, againſt whoſe violence the new council 


was intended as a barrier to the throne*, | 
Tuts experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to 


give ſome ſatisfaction to the public. The earl of 
Eſſex, a nobleman of the popular party, ſon to that 
lord Capel who had been beheaded a little after the 
late King, was made treaſurer in place of Danby, 


The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and great 


capacity, was made ſecretary of ſtate ; the viſcount 
Halifax, a fine genius, poſſeſſed of learning, elo- 
quence, induſtry, but ſubject to inquietude, and fond 
of refinements, was admitted into the council. 
Theſe three, together with Temple, who often join- 
ed them, though he kept himſelf more detached 


from public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet coun- 
cil, from which all affairs received their firſt di- 
geſtion. Shafteſbury was made preſident of the 


council; contrary to the advice of Temple, who 
foretold the conſequence of admitting a man of ſo 
dangerous a character into any part of the public 


adminiſtration. | 


As Temple foreſaw, it happened. Shafteſbury, find- 
ing, that he poſſeſſed no more than the appearance of 


court-favour, was reſolved ſtill to adhere to the popu- 


* Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, lord Finch chancellor, ear] of Shafteſbury, preſident, 
earl of Angleſea, privy ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Mon- 


mouth, duke of Newcaſtle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of Or- 


mond, marqueſs of Wincheſter, marqueſs of Worceſter, earl of 
Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of Bridgwater, earl of Sunder- 
land, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Falconberg, viſcount 


Halifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, 


lord Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief 
juftice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, Sir Thomas Chichely, 
Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle. 


lar 


Y ws wants. boars 
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lar party, by whoſe confidence he enjoyed an undiſ- CH AP. 
puted ſuperiority in the Lower Houſe, and poſſeſſed LXVII. 
great influence over the other, The very appearance 1 
of court-favour, empty as it was, tended to render FM 
him more dangerous, His partizans, obſerving the 
progreſs which he had already made, hoped, that 
he would ſoon acquire the entire aſcendant; and he 
conſtantly flattered them, that, if they perſiſted i in their 
purpoſes, the King, from indolence, and neceſſity, and 
fondneſs for Monmouth, would at laſt be induced, 
even at the expence of his brother's right, to make 
them every conceſſion 
Bes1Dzs, the antipathy to popery, as well as jea- 
louly of the King and Duke, had taken too faſt poſ- 
| ſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a 
remedy, as this new council, projected by Temple, 
The Commons, ſoon after the declaration of that 
council, proceeded ſo far as to vote unanimouſly, 
« Thar the Duke of York's being a papiſt, and the 
« hope's of his coming to the crown, had given the 
e higheſt countenance to the preſent conſpiracies 
“and deſigns of the papiſts againſt the king and the 
4 proteſtant religion.” It was expected, that a bill 
wi excluding him the throne would ſoon be brought 
in, To prevent this bold meaſure, the King con- 
ca ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the 
Parliament. He introduced his plan by the follow- 
ing gracious expreſſions: © And to ſhew you, that, 
* while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have 
not been miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant. 
care to do every thing, that may preſerve your re- 
« ligon, and ſecure it for the future in all events, I 
* have commanded my lord chancellor to mention 
* ſeveral particulars; which, I hope, will be an evi. 
“ dence, that, in all things, which, concern the 
" public ſecurity, [ ſhall not follow your zeal, but 
lead it. 
Tax limitations 8 were of the utmoſt im · Limitati- 
portance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief ons on a 


popiſh 
branches ſucceſſor, 


CH A P. branches of royalty. A method was there chalked 
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LXVII. out, by which the nation, on every new reign, could 


— 
1679. 


be enſured of having a Parliament, which the King 
ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to 
diſſolve. In caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was 


to forfeit the right of conferring any eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments: No member of the privy council, no judge 
of the common law or in chancery, was to 'be put in 
or diſplaced but by conſent of Parliament: And the 
ſame precaution was extended to the military part 
of the government; to the lord lieutenant and deputy 
lieutenant of the counties, and to all officers ofthe na- 
vy. The chancellor, of himſelf added, © It is hard to 

invent another reſtraint; ; conſidering how much the 


revenue will depend upon the conſent of Parliament, 


* andhow impoſſible it is to raiſe money ithout ſuch 
„ conſent. But yet, if any thing elſe can occur to 


* the wiſdom of the Parliament, which may farther 


<c 


ſecure religion and liberty againſt a popiſh ſuc- 


< ceſſor, without defeating the right of ſucceſſi- 


* on itſelf his majeſty will readily conſent to 
Lit | 


Ir is remarkable, that, when theſe Bonita were 


fut laid before the council, Shafteſbury and Temple 
were the only members, who argued againſt them, 
The reaſons, which they employed, were diametri- 


cally oppoſite. Shafteſbury's opinion was, that the 


reſtraints were inſufficient ; and that nothing but the 
total excluſion of the duke could give a proper ſecu- 


rity to the kingdom. Temple on the other hand 
thought, that the reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even 


to ſubvert the conſtitution; and that ſhackels, put up- 


on a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not afterwards be eaſily 
caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain, that the Duke 


was extremely alarmed when he heard of this ſtep 


taken by the King, and that he was better pleaſed e- 
ven with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he thought, 


by reaſon of its violence and injuſtice, could never 
poiiibly take Place, There | is alſo reaſon to believe, 


that 
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that the King would not have gone io far, had he not CHAP. 
expected from the extreme fury of the Commons, LX II. 
that his conceſſions would be rejected, and that the 1679. 
blame of not forming a reaſonable accommodation | 
would by that means lie entirely at their door, 
Ix ſoon appeared, that Charles had entertained a 
juſt opinion of the diſpoſition of the Houſe. So much 
were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſ- 
bury and other malecontents; ſuch violent antipathy 
prevailed againſt popery, that the King's conceſſions, 
tho* much more important than could reaſonably 


have been expected, were not embraced. A bill was Bill of ex- 


brought in for the total excluſion of the Duke from eluſion. 
the crown of England and Ireland, It was declared 


| that the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms, upon the 


King's death or reſignation, ſhould devolve to the per- 
ſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; that all acts of 


| royalty, which that Prince ſhould afterwards perform, 
ſhould not only be void, but be deemed treaſon; and 


that if he ſo much as entered any of theſe dominions, 

he ſhould be deemed guilty of the ſame offence; and 
that all who ſupported his title, ſhould. be puniſhed 
as rebels and traitors. This important bill, which 
implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, paſſed the 


lower Houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 


Tu Commons were not ſo wholly employed a- 
bout the excluſton-bill as to overlook all other ſecu- 


| rities to liberty. The country party, during all the 


laſt Parliament, had exclaimed much againſt the 


bribery and corruption of the members: and the 


ſame reproach had been renewed againſt the pre. 
ſent Parliament. An enquiry was made into a com- 


| plaint, which was fo dangerous to the honour of 
that aſſembly; but very little foundation was found 


for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-maſter, 
confeſſed to the Houſe, that nine members receiv- 
ed penſions to the amount of three thouſand four hun- 
dred pounds: And after a very rigorous enquiry by 

* CLAS a le- 
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CHAP.a ſecret committee, eight more penſioners were diſ- 
LXVII. covered. A ſum alſo, about twelve thouſand pounds, 
> had been occaſionally given or lent to others. The 
79. writers of that age pretend, that Clifford and Danby 
had adopted very oppoſite maxims with regard to 
- pecuniary influence, The former endeavoured to 
gain the leaders and orators of the Houſe, and deem- 
ed the others of no conſequence. The latter thought 
it ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed, 
It is likely, that the means, rather than the intenti- 
ons, were wanting to both theſe miniſters. 
PNs IloNs and bribes, tho! it be difficult entire- 
ly to exclude them, are dangerous expedients for 
government; and cannot be too carefully guarded 
againſt, nor too vehemently decried by every one 
who has a regard to the virtue and liberty of a nati- 
on. The influence, however, which the Crown ac- 
quires from the diſpoſal of places, honours, and pre- 
ferments, is to be eſteemed of a different nature. 
This engine of power may become too forcible, but 
it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without the total 
deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regular 
i authority. But the Commons at this time were ſo 
| | Jealous of the Crown, that they brought in a bill, 
which was twice read, excluding from the lower 
Houſe all who poſſeſſed any lucrative offices. 
. TO EG Tas ſtanding army and the King's guards were 
|| by the Commons voted to be illegal: A new pre- 
| tenſion, it muſt be confeſſed ; but very neceſſary for 
1 the full ſecurity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. 


. Habeas ARBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance, which, 
[| din“ in ſome degree, has place almoſt in every govern- 
1 bill 


þ ment, except in that of Britain; and our abſolute 
* ſecurity from it we owe chiefly to the preſent Par- 
ſiament; a merit, which makes great atonement 
| for the faction and violence, into which their pre- 
. judices had, in other particulars, betrayed them. 
The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
| : - _ yalu- 


evaſion or delay from miniſters and judges. 
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The act 


of habeas corpus, paſſed this ſeſſion, ſerved theſe uſeful _ 
purpoſes, By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any 


one to priſons beyond ſea, No judge, under ſevere 

penalties, muſt refuſe to any priſoner a writ of habeas 
corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce 
in court the body of the priſoner (whence the writ 
has its name) and to certify the cauſe of his detainer 


and: impriſonment. If the gaol lay within twenty 


miles of the judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in three 
days; and fo proportionably for greater diſtances : 


Every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt term after 
his commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſe- 
quent term. And no man, after being enlarged by 


order of court, can be recommitted for the ſame of- 


fence. This law is eſſentially neceſſary for the pro- 


tection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it 
has not place in any other form of government, this 


conſideration alone may induce us to prefer our pre- 
ſent conſtitution to all others. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that there is ſome difficulty to reconcile 


with ſuch extreme liberty the regular police of a 
ſtate, eſpecially that of great cities. 
Doxixc theſe zealous efforts for the protection of 


liberty, no complaiſance for the Crown was diſcover— 


| ed by this Parliament. The King's revenue lay un- 


der great debts and anticipations : Thoſe branches, 


granted in the years 1669 and 1670, were ready tio 


expire : And the fleet was repreſented by the King 
to be in great decay and diſorder. But the Com- 


mons, inſtead of being affected by theſe diſtreſſes of 
the Crown, truſted: chiefly to them for paſſing the 
excluſton-bill, and for puniſhing and diſplacing all 
the miniſters, who were diſagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no haſte to relieve the King; 
Vor. VIII. = P 


and 
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CHAP. and grew only the more aſſuming on account of his 
LXVII. complaints and uneaſineſs. Jealous however of the 
100, army, they granted the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, 
79 which had been voted for diſbanding it by the laſt 
Parliament ; tho' the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſe- 
quent prorogation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcru- 
ples of the Lords, had not been carried into an act. 
This money was appropriated by very ſtrict clauſes; 
but the Commons inſiſted not as formerly upon its 
being paid into the chamber of London. 
Tur impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the 
Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried 
on with great vigour. - The power of that miniſter 
and his credit with the King, made him extremely 
obnoxious to the popular leaders; and the Commons 
hoped, that if he was puſh'd to extremity, he 
would be obliged, in order to juſtify his own con- 
duct, to lay open the whole intrigue of the French 
alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of 
the moſt dangerous nature, The King on his fide, 
_ apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and deſirous 
to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal 
merely by obeying orders, employed his whole in- 
tereſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon, which 
| had been granted him. The Lords appointed a 
day for the examination of this queſtion, and a- 
greed to hear council on both ſides: But the Com- 
mons would not ſubmit their pretenſions to the diſ- 
cuſſion of argument and enquiry. They voted, that 
whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to 
maintain before the Houſe of Peers the validity of 
Danby's pardon, ſhould be accounted a betrayer of 
the liberties of the Engliſh Commons. And they 
made a demand, that the biſhops, whom they knew 
to be devoted to the court, ſhould be removed, not 
only when the trial of the earl ſhould come on, but 


alſo when the validity of his pardon ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed. 


Tur 
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Tux biſhops before the reformation had always en- C H A P. 
joyed a ſeat in Parliament: But fo far were they an- LXVIIl. 
tiently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, 
that they affected rather to form a ſeparate order in 
the ſtate, quite independant of the civil magiſtrate, 
and accountable only to the pope and to their own 
order. By the conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, 
enacted during the reign of Henry IT. they were obli- 
ged to give their preſence in Parliament; but as the 
canon law prohibited them from aſſiſting in the trials 
of life and death, they were allowed in ſuch caſes the 
privilege of abſenting themſelves, A practice, which 
was at firſt merely voluntary, became afterwards a 
3 rule; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, 
I who would gladly have attended, and who were no 
longer bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to 
withdraw. It had always been uſual for them to en- 
ter a proteſtation of their right to fit; and this pro- 
teſtation, being conſidered as a mere form, was al- 
Ways admitted and diſregarded. But here was ſtart- 
ed a new queſtion of no ſmall importance. The 
Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence of 
the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make 
new acquiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted, 
that the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſ- 
tion of the earl's pardon than in the impeachment it- 
ſelf. The biſhops aſſerted, that the pardon was mere- 
ly a preliminary; and that, neither by the canon-law 
nor the practice of Parliament, were they ever obli- 
ged, in capital caſes, to remove, till the very com- 
5 mencement of the trial itſelf, If their abſence was 
\F conſidered as a privilege, which was its real origin, it 
depended on their own choice, how far they would 
inſiſt upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their 
right of peerage, ſuch unfavourable cuſtoms ought 
never to be extended beyond the very circumſtance 
cCſtabliſhed by them; and all arguments, from a pre- 
tended parity of reaſon, were in that caſe of little or 
no authority. 


1679. 
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CHAP. Tur Houle of Lords were ſo much influenced by 
LXVII. theſe reaſons, that they admitted the biſhops” right 
do Vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be 
979: examined. The Commons inſiſted ſtill on their 
withdrawing; and thus a quarrel being commenced 
between the two Houſes, the King, who expected no- 
thing but freſh inſtances of violence from this Parlia- 
ment, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold of 
ſo favourable a pretence, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion. 
by a prorogation. While in this diſpoſition, he was 
alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the Houſe of 
Commons were preparing a remonſtrance, i in order to 
inklame the nation ſtill farther upon the favourite to- 
May 27th. pics of the plot and of popery. He haſtened, there- 
fore, to execute his intention, even without conſult- 
ing his new council, by whoſe advice he had promi- 
ſed to regulate his whole conduct. And thus were 
diſappointed all the projects of the malecontents, 
who were extremely enraged at this vigorous mea- 
ſure of the King. Shafteſbury publicly threatened, 
that he would have the head of whoever had adviſed 
Proroga- it. The Parliament was ſoon aſter diſſolved without 
ou w_ advice of council; and a new Parliament ordered to 
dn of ebe be Choſen. The King was willing to try every 
Portia. NNEAnk. which gave a proſpect of more compliance in 
ment. his ſubjects; and, in caſe of failure, the blame, he 
10th July. hoped, would lie on thoſe whoſe obſtinacy forced him 
to extremities. 
Bor even during the receſs of Parliament, there 
was no interruption to the proſecution of the Catho- 

lies accuſed of the plot. The King, contrary to his 
own judgment, found himſelf obliged to give way 
to this popular fury. Whitebread, provincial of 
the jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, 
all of them of the ſame order, were firſt brought to 
Trial and their trial. Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, 
execution 4 New witneſs, appeared againſt the priſoners. This 
of the fire man bad been ſteward to lord Aſton, and tho 
Jeſuits. poor, poſſeſſed ſomewhat a more reputable charac- 


ter 


Fas 
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ter than the other two: But his account of the intend- CH AP. 
ed maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous Lx VII. 
and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200,000 Pa- TD 


piſts in Epgland were ready to take arms. The pri- 
Ber proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omer's, 


ſtudents and moſt of them young men of family, that 
Oates was in that ſeminary, at the time when he 


ſwore that he was in London: But as they were Ca- 


tholics and diſciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, 
both with the judges and the jury, was totally diſ- 


regarded. Even the reception, which they met 
with in court, was full of outrage and mockery. 
One of them ſaying, that Oates always continued 


at St. Omer's, if he could believe his ſenſes: © You _ 
Papiſts, faid the chief juſtice, © are taught not to 


« believe your fenſes.” It muſt be confeſſed, that 
Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. Omer's, 


ſound means to bring evidence of his having been 
at that time in London: But this evidence, tho 
had, at that time, the appearance of ſome ſolidity, 
Was afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf 3 5 
tried for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In 
order farther to diſcredit that witneſs, the pals 
proved by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjur- 
ed himſelf in father Ireland's trial, whom they ſhew- 
ed to have been in Staffordſhire at the very time 
when Oates ſwore, that he was committing treaſon 
1n London, But all theſe pleas availed them nothing 


againſt the general prejudices. They received ſen- 
tence of death; and were executed, perſiſting to 


their laſt breath in the moſt ſolemn, earneſt, and 


deliberate, tho' diſregarded proteſtations of their 
INNOCENCE. 


Tux next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent And of 
lawyer, by whom all the concerns ; of the Jeſuits were Lang- 
managed. Thro' his hands, Oates and Bedloe ſwore, horne. 


all the papal commiſſions paſſed ; by which the chief 


offices in England were app with Catholics. 


When 
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CHAP. When verdict was given againſt the priſoner, the 
LXVII. audience exprefled their ſavage joy by loud acclama- 
10% tions. So high indeed had the popular rage mount- 

79 ed, that the witneſſes for this unhappy man, on ap- 
proaching the court, were almoſt*torne in pieces by 

the rabble: One in particular was bruiſed to ſuch a 
degree, as to put his life in danger. And another, a 
woman, declared, that, unleſs the court could afford 
her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: Butasthe 
Judges. could go no farther than promiſe to puniſh 
ſuch as ſhould injure her, the priſoner himſelf had 
the humanity to wave her teſtimony, 

So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs: 
Their accuſation was hitherto equivalent to ſentence 

Wakeman of death. The firſt check, which they received, Was 


TR ul on the trial of Sir George Wakeman the Queen's 
_ I8th July. 


phyſician, whom they acculed of an intention to poi- 
fon the King. It was a ſtrong circumſtance in favour 
olf Wakeman, that Oates, in his firſt information 
before the council, had accuſed him only upon hear- 
ſay; and when aſked by the chancellor, whether he 
| had any thing farther to charge him with, he added, 
Gd forbid I ſhould fay any thing againſt Sir 
George: For I know nothing more againſt him.” 
On the trial he gave poſitive evidence of the priſo- 
ner's guilt. There were many other circumſtances. 
which favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly contri- 
buted to his acquittal, was the connection of his 
cauſe with that of the Queen, whom no one, even 
during the higheſt prejudices of the times, could fin- 
cerely believe guilty. The great importance of the 
trial made men recolle& themſelves, and recall that 
good ſenſe and humanity, which ſeemed during 
ſome time to have abandoned the nation. The 
chief juſtice himfelf who had hitherto favoured 
the witneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed 
againſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be conſi- 
d-rably mollified, and to give a favourable charge 
to the Jury. Oates and Bedloe had the aſſu- 


rance 
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rance to attack him to his face, and even to accuſeC HA P. 


him of partiality before the council. The whole par- 


ty who had formerly much extolled his conduct, made 
him the great object of their reſentment. Wake- 


LXVII. 
— — | 
1079. 


man's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to 


the furious proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an in- 


delible ſtain upon the witneſſes. But Wakeman, af- 
ter he recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed 


to ſuch inveterate enmity, and being threatened with 


farther proſecutions, thought it prudent to retire be- 


yond ſea: and his flight was interpreted as a proof 


of guilt, by thoſe who were ſtill reſolved to perliſt in 


the belief of the conſpiracy. 


Tux great diſcontents in England, and the refrac- State of 


pect of an end to theſe grievous oppreſſions, under 


which they had ſo long laboured. It was ſuſpected 


to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his affoci- 


ates to puſh theſe unhappy men to extremity, and 
force them into rebellion, with a view of reaping pro- 
fit from the forfeitures and attainders, which would en- 


ſue upon it. But the covenanters, aware of this poli- 


cy, had hitherto forborne all acts of hoſtility; and 
that tyrannical miniſter had failed of his purpolc. 
An incident at laſt happened, which brought on an 

inſurrection in that country. 


tory diſpoſition of the Parliament, excited the hopes affairs in 


of the Scots covenanters, and gave them ſome proſ- Wee 


THE covenanters were much enraged ageiuſt 


Sharpe, the primate, whom they conſidered as an apoſ- 
tate from their principles, and whom they experienced 


to be an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſ- 


ſented from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. He had an ofti- 
cer, under him, one Carmichael, no lets zealous than 


himſelf againſt all conventicles, and who by his 


ly obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of theſe 


had way-laid him on the road near St. Andrews, 


with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaſt 


of beating him 1 ſeverely as would afterwards 


violent perſecutions had rendered himſelf extreme- 


3d May, 


render 
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HAP. render him more cautious in perſecuting the Non- | 
LXVII. conformiſts!, While looking out for their prey, they |} 
| —— were ſurprized at ſeeing the archbiſhop's coach pals 

0 1679. by; and they immediately interpreted this incident 
| as a a of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence 
| againſt him. But when they obſerved, that almoſt 

all his Rn by ſome accident, were abſent, they 
no longer dure, that heaven had here delivered 

15 their capital emp 1:0 their hands. Without farther 

1 deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him from 

1 his coach; tore him from the- arms of his daugh- 

i ter, who interpoſed with cries and tears; and 

piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him 

3 daeead on the ipot, and immediately diſperted them 

5 

þ Ius atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pre- 

tctdence for a more violent perſzcution againſt the fana- 

3 tis, on whom, without diſtinction, they laid the guilt 

6 of thoſe furious aſfallius. It is indeed cer tain, that the 

murder of Sharpe had excited an u iverſal joy among 

the covenanters, and that their blind zeal had often 
led them, 1n their books and ſermons, to praiſe and 
recommend the aſſaſſination of their enemies, whom 
they conſidered as the enemies of all true piety and 
godlineſs. The ſtories of Jae! and Siſera, of Ehud 
and Eglon, reſounded from every pulpit. The ofi- 
cers, quartered in the welt, received more ſtrict orders 
to find out and diſperſe all conventicles; and for that 
reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of meeting in finall bo- 
dies, were obliged to celebrate their worſhip in nu- 
merous aſſemblies, and to bring arms for their ſecuri- 
ty. At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near Glaſgow, 
they openly ſet forth a decl-/ation againſt prelacy, 
= and in the market-place burned ſeveral acts of Par- 

„ liament and acts of council, which had eftabliſh- 

lj. 8 prelacy, and prohibited all conventicles, For 


—̃ —— —᷑g.24 - 


: 7 Wodrow's hiſtory of the ſufferings of the church of Scot- 
land, vol. ii. p. 3. | 
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this inſult on government, they purpoſely choſe the C HA F. 


2gth of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration; 


and previoully. extinguiſhed the bonfires, which had 
been kindled for that ſolemnity. 


CAPTAIN Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee: 


an active and enterprizing officer, attacked a great 
conventicle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulſed with 
the loſs of thirty men. The covenanters finding that 


they were unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were 


engaged to perſevere, and to ſeek from their valour 
and fortune alone for that indemnity, which the ſe- 
verity of the government left them no hopes of ever 
being able otherwiſe to obtain. They puſhed on to 
Glaſgow, and tho' at firſt repulſed, they afterwards 
made themſelves maſters of that town; diſpoſſoſſed 
all the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and iſſued proclamations, 
in which they declared, that they fought againſt the 
King's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, and 
againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, 
However accidental this ie eien might ap- 
pear, there is reaſon to think, that ſome great men, 


in combination with the popular leaders in England, 
had ſecretly infigated the covenanters to proceed to 


ſuch extremities*, and hoped for the ſame effects as 
had forty years before enſued from the diſorders in 


Scotland. The King alſo, apprehenſive of like con- 


ſequences, immediately diſpatched Monmouth with 
a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry. He joined the Scots 
guards, and ſome regiments of militia, levied from 


the well affected counties; and with great celerity 


marched towards the weft in queſt of the rebels. 
They had taken poſt at Bothwel-bridge between pattle ot 
D Han os and Glaſgow ; where there was no acceſs Borhwel- 
to them but over the bridge, which a ſmall body was bridge. 


able to defend againſt the King's forces. They ſhew- 


ed great judgment in the choice of their poſt ; but 
diſcovered neither Judgment nor valour in any other 


_ Algernon Sidney's eters p- 90. 
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CHAP. ſtep of their conduct. No nobility and few gentry 
LXVII. had joined them: The miniſters were in reality the 
"16-0 commanders ; and the whole army never exceeded 


22d of 8000 men. Monmouth attacked the bridge; and 


June. the body of inſurgents who defended it, maintained 
their poſt, as long as their ammunition laſted, When 
they ſent for more, they received orders to abandon 

their ground, and to retire backwards. This impru- 
dent meaſure ruined the army of the covenanters. 


Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, and | 


drew up in order, oppoſite to the enemy. His can- 


non alone put them to rout. About 700 fell in the 


_ purſuit: For properly ſpeaking there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken priſoners; and were 
treated by Monmouth with an humanity' which 
they had never experienced in their own countrymen. 
Such of them as would promiſe to live peaceably 


under the government were diſmiſſed. About three 


hundred, who were fo obſtinate as to refuſe this eaſy 
condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes; but unfortu- 
ately periſhed in the voyage. Two of their clergy 
were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous diſpo- 
ſition; and beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. 
The King intended to intruſt the affairs of that king- 
dom into his hands, He had married a Scots lady, 
heireſs of one of the moſt conſiderable families, and 
allied to all the chief nobility, And Lauderdale, 
as he was now declining in his parts, and was much 
decayed in his memory, began to loſe with the King, 
that influence which he had maintained during fo 
many years; notwithſtanding all the efforts of his 
numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, 
and notwithſtanding the many violent and tyranni- 
cal actions, of which he had been guilty, Even at 
preſent he retained fo much influence as to poiſon all 


the good intentions, which the King, either of him- | 


ſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed with 
regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was grant- 


<1 
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ed; but the miniſter took care, that it ſhould rather C H A P. 
afford protection to himſelf and his aſſociates, than LXVII 
to the unhappy covenanters. And tho' orders were 16579. 
given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, 
he found means, under a variety of pretences, to e- 
Jude the execution. It muſt be owned however to 
his praiſe, that he was the chief perſon, who by his 
council haſtened the expeditious march of the forces, 
and the prompt orders to Monmouth: and thereby 
| : diſappointed all the expectations of the Engliſh male- 
cContents, who, reflecting on the diſpoſitions of men's 
2 minds in both kingdoms, had entertained great hopes 
Ls from the progreſs of the Scots inſurrection. 


| 

CHAP. LXVIIL 

= State of parties——State of the mo eee 
- 8 _  -24b 7 — ig and Tory———A new parlia- 
/ ment ———Violence of the 8 ——ELxclufion- 
: Bill. Arguments for and againſt the Excluſion. 


Excluſion bill rejected. Trial of Stafford. 
1 is execution. Violence of the Commons. 
J : . ——--Diſſolution of the parliament.— Neu parlia- 


5 ment at Oxford ———fitzharris's caſe. Har- 

h lament difſalyed, . ifory of the Royaliſts. 

2 HE King, obſerving that the whole nation 1679. 

. concurred at firſt in the belief and proſecution | 
, of the popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite | 
= for his own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches | 
* and tranſactions, an entire belief and acquieſcence — 
i In that famous abſurdity, and by this artifice he had 0 | 
h : eluded the violent and irreſiſtible torrent of the peo- 


ple. When a little time and recollection, as well as 
4 5 Q2 the 
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© H AP. the execution of the pretended conſpirators, had ſome- 
LXVIIE what moderated the general fury, he was now ena- 


— — 


1679. 
State of 


parties. 


bled to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the in- 
tereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the 
 pretentions of the malecontents. 

Ix all mixt governments, ſuch as that of England, 5 


; the bulk of the nation will always incline to preſerve 


the entire frame of the conſtitution; but according 
to the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of 
men, ſome will ever attach themſelves with more 


paſſion to the regal, others to the popular part of the 
government. Tho' the King after his reſtoration, 


had endeavoured to aboliſh the diſtinction of parties, 


and had choſen his miniſters from among all deno- 
minations; no ſooner had he loſt his popularity, and 


expoſed himſelf to general jealouſy, than he found it 


requiſite to court the old cavalier party, and to pro- 


miſe them full compenſation for that neglect, of 


which they had hitherto complained. The preſent 


_ emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for him to ap- 
ply for their ſupport ; and there were many circum- 
ſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly 


to the afliſtance of the crown, and to the protection i 


of the royal family. 


Ar ART ſtrongly attached to monarchy will 
naturally be jealous of the right of ſucceſſion, by 
which alone, they believe, ſtability to be preſerved 


in the government, and a barrier fixed to the en- 


croachments of popular aſſemblies. The project, 
openly embraced of excluding the Duke, appeared 


to that party a dangerous innovation: And the deſign, 


ſecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made 
them apprehenſive, leſt the inconveniencies of a diſ- 


puted ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to all poſterity. 
While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a 


King, whoſe title depended on the Parliament, would 
naturally be more regardful of the intereſts and hu- 
mours of the people; the paſſionate admirers of mo- 

; narchy 
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narchy conſidered this dependance as a degradation C HA p. 
of kingly government, and a great ſtep towards the LXVIII. 


eſtabliſnment of a commonwealth in England. Tie. 


Bur tho' the union of the political Royaliſts 
brought great acceſſion of force to the crown, Charles 
derived no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which 
he had, at this time, the addreſs to form with the 
church of England, He repreſented to the church 


the great number of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, 
* who had entered into the popular party; the encou- 
ragement and favour which they met with; the loud- 


nels of their cries with regard to popery and arbitra- 


ry power. And he made the eſtabliſned clergy and 


their adherents apprehend, that the old ſcheme for 


the abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy was re- 
vived, and that the ſame miſeries and oppreſſions 


thre atened them, to which, during the civil wars and 


uſucpations, they had ſo long been expoſed. 
Tur memory alſo of theſe diſmal times united 


many indifferent and impartial perſons to the Crown, 
and begot a dread, left the zeal for liberty ſhould en- 
graft ittelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kin- 
dle a civil war in the kingdom. Had not the King 
= ſtill retained the prerogative of diſſolving the Par- 


liament, there was indeed reaſon to apprehend the 


renewal of all the pretenſions and violences, which 
had uſhered in the laſt commotions. The one pe- 
riod appeared an exact counterpart to the other: 
But till diſcerning judges could perceive, both 


in the ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of the 
Prince, a very material difference; by means of 


which Charles was enabled at laſt, tho with the im- 


minent peril of liberty, to preſerve the peace of the 


nation. _ 
_ Taz cry againſt popery was very loud; but it pro- 5 


ceeded leſs from religious than from party zeal, in 


thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted 
it. The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned fo much 
miſchief, and had been 0 ſucceſsfully exploded, that 


1. 
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CHAP. it was not poſſible, by any artifice, again to revive 
LXVIII. and ſupport it. Cant had been ridiculed; hypocriſy 


i659 
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detected; the pretenſions to a more thorough refor- 
mation, and to greater purity, had become ſuſpicious; 


and inſtead of denominating themſelves the godly 
party, the appellation affected at the beginning of 


the civil wars, the preſent patriots were contented to 


call themſelves the good and the honeſt party *: A ſure 
prognoſtic, that their meaſures were not to be ſo fu- 
rious, nor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. 
| Tus King too, tho' not endowed with the integri- 
ty and ſtrict principles of his father, was happy in a 
more amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. 
Far from being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had 
not a min of pride or vanity in his whole compoſi- 
tion; but was the moſt affable, beſt bred man a- 
live. He treated his ſubjects like noblemen, like 
gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaſſals or boors. 
Eis profeſſions were plauſible, his whole behaviour 
engaging; ſo that he won upon the hearts, even while 
he loſt the good opinion of his ſubjects, and often 


ballanced their judgment of things by their perſonal 


inclinations, In his public conduct likewiſe, tho? he 
bad ſometimes embraced meaſures dangerous to the 
liberty and religion of his people, he had never been 
found to perſevere obſtinately in them, but had al- 
_ ways returned into that path, which their united opi- 
nion ſeemed to point out to him. And upon the 


whole, it ſeemed to many, cruel and even iniquitous, 


to remark too rigoroully the failings of a prince, who 
diſcovered ſo much facility in correcting his errors, 
and ſo much lenity in pardoning the offences com- 


mitted againſt himſelf, 
Tus general affection, which was borne the King, 


e f ignally about this time. He fell ſick at 


e Temple, "al i. p. 336. 


1 Temple, vol. i. p. 449. 
. Diſſertation on Parties, letter vII. 
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Windſor; and had two or three fits of a fever, ſo vio- C H AP. 


lent as made his life be thought in danger. A gene- LXVIII. 
ral amazement ſeized all ranks of men, encreaſed by "> 
the apprehenſions entertained of his ſucceſſor, In 79. 
the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, the King's 
death, to uſe an expreſſion of Sir William Temples, 

was regarded as the end of the world. The male- 
contents, it was feared, would proceed to extremities, 

and immediately kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 
Either their entire ſucceſs, or entire failure, or even 

the ballance and conteſt of parties, ſeemed all of them 
events equally fatal, The King's chief counſellors, 


therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who ſtood State of 


on very bad terms with Shafteſbury and the popular "66h mini- 
party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for the Duke, that, * 


in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that Prince might be 


ready to aſſert his right againſt the oppoſition, which 
he was likely to meet with. When the Duke arrived, 


he found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed 
to conceal the invitation, which he had received. 
His journey, however, was attended with very impor- 2 of Sep 
tant conſequences. He prevailed on the King to dif- tember. 
grace Monmouth, whoſe projects were now known 


and avowed; to deprive him of his command in the 


army; and to ſend him beyond ſea. He himſelf re- 


turned to Bruſſels, but made a very ſhort ſtay in that 


place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, un- 
der pretence ſtill of quieting the apprehenſions of 
the Engliſh nation; but really with a purpoſe of ſe- 


curing that kingdom i in his intereſts, 
Tuo Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the reſolu- 
tion of inviting over the Duke, they ſoon found, that 


they had not obtained his confidence, and that even 
the King, while he made uſe of their ſervice, had no 
ſincere regard for their perſons. Eſſex in diſguſt re- 

ſigned the Treaſury: Halifax retired to his country- 
ſeat: *emple, deſpairing of any accommodation 


2 Vol. i. p. 342. 
eee. _ among 
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CHAP. among ſuch enraged parties, withdrew almoſt entirely 
LXVII. to his books and his gardens, The King, who chang- 


1679. 


ed miniſters as well as meaſures with great indiffer- 
ence, beſtowed at this time his chief confidence on 


Hyde, Sunderland, and — Hyde ſucceeded 


Eſſex in the treaſury. 
ALL the King's miniſters, as well as himmel, were 


extremely averſe to the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, which they expected to find as refractory as 
any of the preceding. The elections had gone moſ%- 
ly in favour of the country party. The terrors of the 


plot had ſtill a mighty influence over the populace; 


and the apprehenſions of the Duke's bigotted princi- 
ples and arbitrary character, weighed with all men of 
ſenſe and reflection. The King therefore reſolved to 

- Prorogue the Parliament, that he might try, whether 
time would allay thoſe humours, which, by every o- 
ther expedient, he had in vain attempted to mollify. 
In this meaſure he did not expect the concurrence of 
his council, He knew, that thoſe popular leaders, 
whom he had admitted, would zealouſly oppoſe a 

_ reſolution, which diſconcerted all their ſchemes; and 
that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting it, 
to expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of the Partia- 
ment, when it ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe reaſons 
obliged him to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and 
he only declared his reſolution in council. It is re- 
markable, that, tho' the King had made profeſſion 
never to embrace any meaſure without advice of his 
council, he had often broke that reſolution, and had 
been neceſſitated in affairs of the greateſt conſequence, : 
to controul their opinion. Many of them in diſguſt | 
threw up about this time; particularly lord Rulle], 
the moſt popular man in the nation, as well from 
the mildneſs and integrity of his manners, as from 


his zealous attachment to the religion and liberties of 


his country, Tho! carried into ſome extremes, his 
intentions were ever eſteemed upright; and being 
heir to the moſt opulent fortune in che kingdom, as 

wen 
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aswell void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but C H 
the laſt neceſſity would ever engage him to embrace 


any deſperate meaſures. Shafteſbury, who was, in 
molt particulars, of an oppoſite character, was re- 


moved by the King from the office of preſident of the 
council; and the earl of Radnor, a man who poſſeſ- 
ſed whimſical talents and ſplenetic virtues, was ſub- | 

ſtituted in his place. 


Ir was the favour and countenance of the parlia- 


ment, which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of 


plots; but the nation had got ſo much into that vein 
of credulity, and every neceſſitous villian was ſo much 


incited by the ſucceſs of Oates and Bedloe, that even 
during the prorogation the people were not allowed to 
remain in tranquillity, There was one Dangerfield, 

a fellow who had been burned in the hand for crimes, 


tranſported, whipped, pillored four times, fined for 


cheats, vutlawed for felony, convicted of coining, 


and expoſed to all the public infamy, which the laws 


could inflict on the baleſt and moſt ſhameſul enormi- 
ties. The credulity of the people, and the humour 


of the times, enabled even this man to become a per- 


AP. 
XVIII. 


1679. 


ſon of conſequence. He was the author of a new in- Meal-tub 


diſcover. It only appears, that Dangerficld, under 
pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the Preſby- 


terians, had been countenanced by ſome Catholics 
of condition, and had even been admitted to the- 


Duke's preſence and the King's, Aud that under 


pretence of revealing new popiſh plots, he had ob- 
rained acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome of the. popu- 
lar leaders. Which ſide he intended to cheat is un- 


certain; or whether he did not rather mean to cheat 
both: But he ſoon found, that the belief of the nati- 


on was much more open to a popiſh than a preſ- 


byterian plot; and he reſolved to ſtrike in with 


the prevailing humour, Tho' no weight could 
Vor. N 8 be 


cident, called the Meal tub plot, from the place where Plot. 
ſome papers, regarding it, were found. The bottom 
of this affair it is difficult, and not very material, to 


CHAP. 
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be laid on his teſtimony, great clamour was raiſed; 


LXVIIL. as if the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended 
16. to load the Preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe con- 


ſpiracy. It mult be confeſſed, that the preſent period, 
by the prevalence and ſaſpicion of ſuch mean and ig- 


noble arts on all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the 


15th No- 


vember. 


Britiſh annals, 

Ox of the moſt innocent arti practiſed by par- 
ty-men at this time, was the additional ceremony, 
pomp, and expence, with which a pope-burning was 
celebrated in London: This pectacle ſerved to enter- 


tain, and amuſe, and enflame the populace. The duke 


of Monmouth likewiſe came over without leave, and 
made a triumphant proceſſion thro' many parts of the 


| kingdom, extremely careſſed and admired by the peo- 


1680. 


ple. All theſe arts ſcemed requiſite to ſupport the ge- 
neral prejudices, during, the long interval of Parlia- 
ment. Great endeavours were alſo uſed to obtain 


the King s conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly. 


Seventeen peers preſented a perition to that purpoſe. 
Many of the corporations imitated this exarnple. 
Notwithſtanding ſeveral maiks of diſpleaſute, and 
even a menacing proclamation from the King, petiti- 


tions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a ſeſſion 


of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terrors of 
the plot, were never forgot in any of theſe addreſſes. 
+» TuMULTUoUs petitioning was one of the chief ar- 


les by which the malecontents in the laſt reign 


had attacked the Crown: and tho' the manner of 


ſubſcribing and delivering petitions was now ſome- 


what limited by act of Parliament, the thing itſelf | 


ſtill remained; and was an admirable expedient for 
infeſting the Court, for ſpreading diſcontent, and 


for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. 
As the King found no law, by which he could 
punith thoſe importunate, and, as he eſteemed 
them, undutiſul ſollicitations, he was obliged to 


encounter them by popular applications of a con- 


trary tendency. Wherever the church and court 


party 
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party prevailed, addreſſes were framed, containing HA p. 
expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his Majeſty, the LXVIII. 
moſt entire acquieſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt . 
tiful ſubmiſſion to his prerogative, and the deepeſt 
abhorrence of thoſe, who endeavoured to encroach on 
it, by perſcribing to him any time for aſſembling the 
Parliament. Thus the nation came to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into Petitioners and Abhorrers, Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated againſt each 
other. The very names by which each party deno- 
minated its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence and ran- 
cour, which prevailed. For beſides Petitioner and 
Abhorrer, appellations which were ſoon forgot, this 
Fear is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-⸗ 
known epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and 
| ſometimes without any very material difference, this Whig and 
iſland has been ſo long divided. The court party re- Tor. 
Proached their antagoniſts with their alinity to the fa- 
natical conventicles in Scotland, who were known by 
the name of Whigs: The country party found a re- 
ſemblance between the courtiers and the popiſh ban- 
ditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory 
Was affixed. And after this manner, theſe fooliſn terms 
of reproach came into public and general uſe; and 
even at preſent ſeem not nearer their end than when , 
they were firſt invented. 
Tue King uſed every art to encourage his parti- 
zans, and to reconcile the people to his government. 
He perſevered i in the great zeal which he affected 
againſt popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to 
be put to death, for no other crime but their having 
received orders in the Romiſh church. It is ſingular, 
that one of them, called Evans, was playing at 
tennis, when the warrant for his immediate exe- 
cution was notified to him: He ſwore that he 
would play out his ſet firſt, Charles, with the 
ſame view of acquiring popularity, formed an al- 
lance with Spain, and alſo offered an alliance to 
Ko Holland; 
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CH Ap. Holland: But the Dutch, ternfied with the great 
LXVIII. power of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a coun- 
Nog try fo diſtracted as England, declined acceptance, 
Ne had ſent for the Duke from Scotland, but deſired 
him to return, when the time of aſſembling the Par- 
liament began to approach, 
IT was of great conſequence to the popular party, 
while the meeting of the Parliament deperided on the 
King's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are 
perpetual, entirely on their fide, The ſheriffs of 
London by their office return the juries: It had been 
uſual for the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by drink- 
ing to him; and the common-hall had ever without 


diſpute confirmed the mayor's choice. Sir Robert 
Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not accep- bl 


table to the popular party: The common-hall reject- 
ed him; and Bethel and Corniſh, two independants, 
and republicans, and of conſequence deeply engaged 
with the malecontents, were choſen by a majority 
of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and oppoſi- 
tion, the citizens perſiſted in their choice; and the 
court party were obliged for the preſen to ac 
quieſce, = 
Junirs however were not ſo partial in the city; but 
that reaſon and juſtice, even when the popiſh plot was - 
in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The earl of Caſ- 
2234 June. tlemaine, huſband to the famous dutcheſs of Cleve | 
1 land, was acquitted about this time; thoꝰ accuſed by | 
| 5 5 and Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſinate 
| he King. Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very aged gen- 
| | "ems? in the north, being accuſed by two ſervants, | 
whom he had diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, received 
a like verdict. Theſe trials were great blows to 
. the plot, which now began to ſtagger in the 
| judgment of moſt men, except thoſe who were de- 
{ voted to the country party. But in order ſtill to pre- 
| | ſerve alive the zeal againſt popery, the earl of Shaf- 
_ teſbury appeared in Weſtminſter hall, attended by 
the earl of H. untington, the lords Ruſſe], Cavendiſh, 
Gray, 
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Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Ger- CH AP: 


rard, Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of dit. LX Vl. 
tinction, and preſented to the grand jury of Md 


dleſex reaſons for indicting the Duke of York as a 


popiſh recuſant. While the jury were deliberating 


on this extraordinary preſentment, the chief juſtice 
ſent for them up, and ſuddenly, even ſomewhat irre. 


gularly, diſmiſſed them. Shafteſbury however ob- 


_ rained the end, for which he had undertaken this bold 


meaſure : He ſhowed to all his followers the deſpe - 


rate reſolution, wich he had embraced, never to ad- 


mit of any accommodation or compoſition with the 


Duke. By ſuch daring conduct he aſſured them, 
that he was fully determined not to deſert their 
cauſe, and he engaged them to a like devoted per 
ſeverance in all the meatures, which he ſhould lug- 
geſt to them. 
As the kingdom v was regularly and openly divided 21{t Ocr. 


into two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the new 
Par ja- 


ment. 
of Commons was engaged 1n intereſts oppoſite to the 


Court : But that he might leave no expedient untri- 
ed, which could compoſe the unhappy differences a- 


King to know, that the majority of the new Houſe 


mong his ſubjects, he reſolved, at laſt, after a very 


x long interval, to aſſemble the Parliament. In his 


ſpeech, he told them, that the ſeveral prorogations, 
which he had made, had been very advantageous to 


his neighbours, and very uſeful to himſelf : That he 
had employed that time in perfecting with the Croun 
of Spain an alliance, which had been often deſired by 


former Parliaments, and which, he doubted not, 


would be extremely agreeable to Them: That, in or- 


der to give weight to this meaſure, and render ĩt be- 


neficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to avoid all 
domeſtic diſſenſions, and to unite themſelves firmly in 
the ſame views and purpoſes: That he was determi- 


ned, that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting to 
ſuch a ſalutary end; and Ones the ſucceſſion be 
"preſerved 


680. 
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H AP.preſerved in its due and legal courſe, he would con- 


EXVIIL cur in any new expedients for the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant religion: That the farther examination of the 


—— 
1680. 


„ 


Ppopiſh plot and the puniſhment of the criminals, 
were requiſite for the ſafety both of King and king- _ 
dom: And after recommending to them the neceſſi- 


ty of providing, by ſome ſupplies, for the ſafety of 
Tan ngiers, he proceeded in theſe words:“ But that 


cc 


cc 


= - 


60 


„„ 


Violence 
of the 
Com- 
mons. 


* which I value above all the treaſure in the world, 


and which I am ſure will give us greater ſtrength, 


and reputation both at home and abroad than any 
treaſure can do, is a perfect union among ourſelves. 
Nothing but this can reſtore the kingdom to that 
ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have. loſt, 
and raiſe us again to that conſideration, which Eng- 


land hath uſually poſſeſſed. All Europe have their 


eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their own hap- 


pineſs and miſery, as well as ours, will depend up- 
* on it, If we ſhould be fo unhappy as to fall into 
* milunderſtandings among ourſelves to that degree 
as would render our ſriendthip unſafe to truſt to, 
it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours 
' ſhould begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps 
ſuch as may be fatal to us. Let us therefore take 
care, that we do not gratify our enemies, and diſ- 


courage our friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. 
I any ſuch do happen, the world will ſee, that it 
was no fault of mine: For I have done all that it 


was poſſible for me to do, to keep you in peace, 
while I live, and to leave you ſo, when I die. But 


from ſo great prudence and fo good affection as 
yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; but do re- 


ly upon you all, that you will do your beſt endea- 


vours to bring this Parliament to a good and hap- 
py concluſion.” 


ALL theſe mollifyi ng expreſſions had no influence 


with the Commons. Every ſtep, which they took, be- 
traycd chat zeal, with which they were animated. 


They 
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They voted, that it was the undoubted right of the CHA p. 
ſubject to petition the King for the calling and ſit- LXVII. 
ting of Parliament. Not contented with this ei 


on, which ſeems very juſtifiable in a mixt Monar- 


chy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe 


abhorrers, who in their addreſſes to the Crown, had 
expreſſed their diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. 
They did not reflect that it was as lawful for one par- 
ty of men, as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments 
of public affairs; and that the beſt eſtabliſned right, 
in particular circumſtances, may be abuſed, and 
even the exerciſe of it become an object of abhor- 
rence, For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 


Withens. They appointed a committee for farther 


enquiry into ſuch members as had been guilty of a 


like crime; and complaints were lodged againſt Lord 


Paſton, Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, 


Taylor and Turner. They addreſſed tlie King againſt 
Sir Georg Jefferies, recorder of London, for his ac- 
tivity in the ſame cauſe, and they frightened him 
Into a reſignation of his office, i in which he was ſuc- 


ceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the 


Popular party. They voted an impeachment againſt 


North, chief juſtice of the common pleas, for draws 
ing the proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions: 
But upon examination found the proclamation ſo cau- 


tiouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle a- 


gainſt him. A petition had been preſented to th= 


King from Taunton. © How dare you deliver me 
OE paper?“ ſaid the King to the perſon who 
preſented it. “ Sir,” replied che, my name is 
Dank For this ſaucy reply, but under other 
„ had been tried, fined, and committed 


o priſon. The Commons now addreſſed the King 
vr his liberty and for the remittance of his fine. 
Some printers allo and authors of ſeditious libels, 
they took under their protection. 

GREAT numbers of the Abhorrers, from all parts 


of England, were e ſeized by order of I Commons, 


«nd 


— 
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CH A P. and committed to cuſtody. The liberty of the ſub- 


LXVIII. ject, which had been fo carefully guarded by the 
— rmmnggs 


great charter, and by the late law of Habeas-Corpus, 
was every day violated by their arbitrary and capri- 
cious commitments. The chief jealouſy, 'tis true, 


of the Englith conſtitution is naturally and juſtly di- 
rected againſt the Crown; nor indeed have the Com- 


mons any other way of ſecuring their privileges but 


by commitments, which, as they cannot beforehand. 


be exactly determined by law, mult always appear in 


ſome degree arbitrary. Scnfible of theſe reaſons, the 
people had hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen uus 


diſcretionary power exerciſed by the Houle ; But as 


it was now carried to extremes, and was abuſed to 
ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, great complaints a- 
gainſt it were heard from all quarters. At laſt, the 


vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, an Ab- 


Horrer, put an end to the practice. He refuſed to 


obey the ſerjeant at arms, ſtood upon his defence, 


and faid that he knew of no law, by which they pre- 
tended to commit him. The houſe, finding it equal- 


ly dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by an 


cvaſion: They inſerted in their votes, "that ny 
was indiſpoſed, and that a month's time was allowed 


kim for his recovery. 
BurT the chief violence of the Houſe of Com- 


mons appeared in all their tranſactions with regard to 
the plot, which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal. 


and the fame credulity as their predeceſſors. They 


renewed the former vote, which affirmed the reali- 
ty of the horrid popith plot; and, in order the 
more to terrify the people, they even aſſerted, that, 


notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the plot ſtil] ſabſiſt⸗ 
ed. They expelled Sir Robert Can and Sir Robert 


| Yeomans, who had been complained of, for ſaying, 
that there was no popiſh, but there was a prefby- 


terian plot, And they greatly lamented the death 


of Bedloe, whom they called a material witneſs, 
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and on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He CH A p. 
had been ſeized with a fever at Briſtol, had ſent for CXVIII. 
chief juſtice North, confirmed all his former evi— 
dence, except that with regard to the Duke and the 
Queen, and deſired North to apply to the King for 
ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities, Aﬀſew _ — 

days after he died; and the whole party triumphed 

* extremely 1n this incident: As if ſuch a teſtimony 

cCould be eſteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as 

ik his confeſſion of perjury in ſome 1nſtances could 

aſſure his veracity in the reſt, and as if the perſeve- 
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ance of one profligate could outweigh the laſt words 
pol ſo many men, Kale of no other crime but that 
ol popery. 

Tur Commons even endeavoured, by their coun- 


tenance and protection, to purge off the extreme in- 
famy, with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to 


a reſtore him to a capacity of being a witneſs, The 
whole tribe of informers, they applauded and reward- 
: ed: Jenniſon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, 
2 appeared before them; and their teſtimony, however 
1 frivolous or abſurd, met with a favourable reception : 
. The King was applied to in their behalf for penſions 
J and pardons: Their narratives were printed with that 
ſanction, which aroſe from the approbation of the 
= Houſe. Dr. Tongue was recommended for rhe firſt 
5 conſiderable church preferment, which ſhould become 
1] vacant. Conſidering men's determined reſolution to 


believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable fallhood 


4 3 ſhould be maintained by witneſles, it may juſtly ap- 

e pear wonderful, that no better evidence was ever pro- 

t. Auced againſt the Catholics. f 
Tax principal reaſons, which {till perten the cla. 

t mour of the popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions, ſo 

g,. RJ juſtly entertained by the people, of the Duke of Vork, 

y- and the reſolution embraced by their leaders, of ex- Excluſ 


th | cluding him from the throne. Shafteſbury and many? & bill 
| conſiderable men of the party, had rendered them- 


d ſelves totally irreconcileable with him, and could find — 
Vor. VIII. 8 85 their 
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CHAP. their ſafety no way but in his ruin. Monmouth's friends 
EXVIIL hoped, that the excluſion of that Prince would make 
e for their patron. The reſentment againſt the 

Duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the zeal for re- 

ligion, the attachment to faction; all theſe motives 

incited the country party. And above all, what ſup- 
ported the reſolution of adhering to the excluſion, 
and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope ar- 
tificially encouraged, that the King would at laſt be 
obliged to yield to their demand. His revenues were 
extremely burdened; and even if free, could ſcarce 
ſuffice for the neceſſary charges of government, much 
leſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which he was 
ſtrongly inclined. Tho' he had withdrawn his coun- 
tenance from Monmouth, he was known ſecretly to 
retain a preat affection for him. On no occaſion had 
be ever been found to perſiſt obſtinately againſt diffi- 
culties and importunity. And as his beloved miſ- 
treſe, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, 
either from lucrative views, or the hopes of making 
the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to unite her- 
ſelf with the popular party; this incident was regard 
ed as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sun- 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate, who had linked his inte- 
reſt with that of ihe dutcheſs, had concurred i in the i} 
ſame meaſure, 2 
=: BUT beſides friendſhip to his 5 and a regard 1 
do the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrong rea- 
ſons which had determined Charles to perſevere in 
oppoſing the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the de- 
votees to the church; that party by which alone Mo- 
narchy was ſupported; regarded the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion as inviolable; and if abandoned by the King in 
ſo capital an article, it was to be feared, that they 

would, in their turn, deſert his cauſe, and deliver Y 

him over to the pretenſions and aſurpations of the 

country party. The country party, or the Whigs, |? 

as they were called, if they did not {till retain ſome . 

Fee towards a republic, were at leaſt 3 4 
witil = 
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with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it was CH Ab. 
equally to be dreaded, that being enraged with op- LXVII. 
poſition, and animated with ſucceſs, they would, if 
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they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing as well as . 
able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow li- 
mits. All menaces therefore, all promiſes were in 
vain employed againſt the King's reſolution: He ne- 
ver would be prevailed with to deſert his friends, and 
= pur himſelf into the hands of his enemies. And hav- 
ning voluntarily made ſuch important conceſſions, and 
bdflered over and over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, 
he was well pleaſed to find them rejected by the ob- 
1 3 ftinacy of the commons; and hoped, that, after the 
5 3 fpirit of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf in fruitleſs violence, 
the time would come, when he might ſafely appeal 
, againſt his Parliament to his people. 
Z So much were the popular leaders determined to 
A carry matters to extremity, that in leſs than a week 
* after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was 
, made for bringing in an excluſion- bill, and a committe 
8 was appointed for that purpoſe. This bill differed in 
by nothing from the former, but in two articles, which 
1- 3 ſhowed till an increaſe of zeal in the Commons: 
-I be bill was to be read to the people twice a year 
e- im all the churches of the Kingdom, and every one, 
ne who ſhould ſupport the Duke's title, was rendered 
 *# incapable of pardon but by act of Parliament, 
rd Tur debates were carried on with great violence 
aon both ſides. The bill was defended by Sir William 
* Jones, who had now reſigned his office of attorney- 
e- 


general, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, 
Sir Harry Capel, Sir William Pulteney, by colone] 
Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was op-,,,, No- 
poſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, yember. 


wy Sir John Ernley, chancellor of the exchequer, by 
ver Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The arguments, tanſ- 
the 4 mitted to us, may be reduced to the following 
1885 topics. os 
me | 1 40 | Is 
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Cc HAP. In every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there 


LXVII is ſomewhere an authority abſolute and ſupreme; nor 
1880. Can any determination, however unuſual, which re- 
Argu- Celves the ſanction of the legiſlature, ever afterwards 


ments for admit of diſpute or controul. The libe rty of any con- 


and a- ſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing this ablolute power, 


gainſt the 


excluſion. ſeems rather to add force to it, and to give it greater 


influence over the people. The more parts of the 
ſtate concur in any legiſlative deciſion, and the more 
free their voice; the leſs likelihood is there that any 
oppoſition will be made to thoſe meaſure es, which re- 
_ ceive the final ſanction of their authority. In Eng- 
land the legiſlative power is lodged in King, Lords, and 
Commons, which comprehend every order of the 
community: and there is no pretext for exempting 


any circumſtance of government, not even the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the Crown, from ſo full and deciſive a juriſ- 
diction, Even expreſs declarations have, 1n this par- 


| ticular, been made of parliamentary authority: In- 


ſtances have occurred, where it has been exerted: 
And tho' prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged, 
why ſuch innovations ſhould never be attempted but 
on extraordinary occaſions, the power and right are 


for ever veſted in the community. But if any occa- 


lion can be deemed extraordinary, if any emergence 
can require unuſual expedients, it is the preſent, 
when the heir to the crown has renounced the religion 
of the ſtate, and has zealouſly embraced a faith, to- 
tally hoſtile and incompatible. A prince of that com- 
munion can never put truſt in a people, fo prejudiced 


againſt him: The people muſt be equally diffident of 1 


ſuch a prince. Foreign and deſtructive alliances will 
ſeem to the one the only protection of his throne : 
Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even inſurrecti- 
ons will be employed by the other as the ſole ſecuri- 
ties for their liberty and religion. Tho! theological 
principles, whea tet in oppoſition to paſſions, have 


often imall influence on mankind in general, ſtill 
[e 
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- 3 abſurd a ſituation; 


extremities. 


„C I 


leſs on princes ; 
faction, and marks of party diſtinctions, they concur LXVII. 

with one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, ee Pray 
and are then capable of carrying men to the greateſt 


Notwithſtanding the better judgment 
and milder diſpoſition of the King; how much has 
the influence of the Duke already diſturbed the te- 


nor of government? How often engaged the nation 
into meaſures totally deſtructive of their foreign in- 
tereſts and honour, of their domeſtic repoſe and tran- 
quillity ? The more the abſurdity and incredibility 
of the popilh plot are inſiſted on, the ſtronger rea- 


ſon it affords for the excluſion of the Duke; ſince 


the univerſal belief of it diſcovers the extreme anti- 


pathy of the nation to his religion, and the utter im- 


poſſibility of ever bringing them to acquieſce peace- 


ably under the dominion of ſuch a Sovereign. The 
prince, finding himſelf in fo perilous a ſituation, muſt 


ſeek for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by to- 
tally ſubduing the privileges of a nation, who had 
betrayed ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions towards himſelf, 
and towards every thing which he deems the moſt. 


ſacred. 


It 1s in vain to propoſe limitations and ex- 
pedients. 


Whatever ſhare of authority is left in the 


Duke's hands, will be employed to the deſtruction of 
the nation; 
diſcovering the public diffidence and averſion, will 
ſerve him as incitements to put himſelf in a cond1- 
Es And as the 
laws of England ſtill make reſiſtance treaſon, and 
neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions, 


and even the additional reſtraints, by 
tion entirely abſolute and independant, 


what folly to leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and 
where the greateſt virtue will be 


3 expoſed to the moſt ſevere proſcription, and where 


the laws can only be ſaved by expedients, which 
theſe ſame laws have declared the . crime and 


enormity | ? 
Tur court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. 


An Sd they thought, entirely ablolute and un- 


controul- 
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CH A P.controulable is a mere chimera, and is no where to 
LAVEL be found in any human inſtitutions. All government 
5 founded on opinion and a ſenſe of duty; and 


wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or po- 
ſitive preſcription, ſhocks an opinion regarded as fun- 


damental, and eſtabliſhed with equal firmneſs as his 
own authority, he ſubverts the principle, by which 


he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, and can no longer hope for 


obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a fundamental; and e- 


ven tho' the whole legiſlature be veſted in a ſingle 
perſon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, 
10 diſinherit his lawful heir, and call a ſtranger or 
more diſtant relation to the Throne, Abuſes in other 
parts of government are capable of redreſs, from 
more diſpaſſionate enquiry or better information of 
the Sovereign, and till then ought patiently to be en- 


dured: But violations of the right of ſucceſſion draw 
ſuch terrible conſequences after them as are not to 
be paralleled by any other grievance or inconveni- 


ence. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixt 


MMonarchy; and that a law, framed by King, Lords, 


and Commons, is enacted by the concurrence of eve- 


ry part of the ſtate: It is plain, that there remains a 


very powerful party, who may indeed be out- voted, 


but who never will deem a law, ſubverſive of here- 
ditary right, to be any wiſe valid or obligatory, Li- 


mitations, ſuch as are propoſed by th 2 Ki Ng, give NO 
ſhock to the conſtitution, which, in many particulars, 


is already limited; and they may be fo calculated 


as to lerve every purpoſe, which is ſought for by an 
excluſion, If the antient barriers againſt regal au- 
thority have been able, during ſo many ages, to re- 
main 1mpregnable ; how much more, thoſe additio- 


nal ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of pow- 


ec tend fo far to their own ſecurity? The very ſame 
jealouſy too of religion, which has engaged the peo- 


ple to ly theſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will 
leſſen 
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the number of his partizans, and C H A p 


make it utterly impracticable for him, either by force LXVIII. 
or artifice, to break the fetters, impoſed upon Hm. 


The King's age and vigorous ſtate of health promiſe 


bim a long life: And can it be prudent to tear the 
whole ſtate in pieces, in order to provide againſt a 
_ contingency, which, it is very likely, may never 


happen? No human ſchemes can ſecure the public in 


all poſſible events; and the bill of excluſion itſelf, 


however accurately framed, leaves room for very ob- 


vious and very natural ſuppoſitions, to which it pre- 
| tends not to provide any remedy, Should the Duke 


have a ſon, after the King's death; muſt that ſon, 


without any default of his own, forfeit his title? Oc 
muſt the princels of Orange deſcend from the Throne, 


in order to give place to the Jawful ſucceſſor ? But 


were all theſe reaſonings falſe, it ſtill remains to be 
_ conſidered, that in public deliberations we ſeek not 
the expedient, which is beſt in itſelf, but the beſt of 
ſuch as are practicable. The King willingly conſents 
to limitations, and has already offered ſome which 
are of the utmoſt importance: But he is determined 


to endure any extremity rather than allow the right 
of ſucceſſion to be invaded. Let us beware of that 
factious violence, which leads us to demand more 


than will be granted; leſt we loſe the advantage of 


thoſe beneficial conceſſions, and leave the nation, on 
the King's deceaſe, at the mercy of a zealous prince, 


irritated with the ill uſage, which, he imagines, he 
has already met with. 8 

In the Houſe of Commons, the reaſoning of the 
excluſioniſts appeared the moſt convincing; and 
the bill paſſed by a great majority. It was in the 
Houſe of Peers that the King expected to oppoſe it 
with ſucceſs, The court party was there ſo pre- 


valent, that it was carried only by a majority of 


two to pay ſo much reſpect to the bill as even to 
commit him. When it came to be debated, the 
conteſt was very violent. Sunderland, 5th No- 


1680. 


and vember. 
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CHA P. and Eſſex argued for it: Halifax chiefly conducted 
LAVIL the debate againſt it, and diſphayed an extent of ca- 
iche peer and a force of eloquence, which had never 

been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. He was animated, 


as well by the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a ri- 
valſhip to his uncle Shafteſpury; whom, during that 


day's debate, he ſeemed, in the jndgment of all, to 


have totally eclipſed. The K ng was preſent duri: 18, 


Encluſi- the whole debate, Which was prolonged till eleven at 


on- bill re-Uignt. The bill was thrown out by a conſiderable 


jected. majority. All the biſhops, except "three, voted a- 


gainſt it. Beſides the influence of the Court over 


them; the church of England, they imagined or pre- 
_ tended, was in much greater danger from the preva- 
lence of Preſby terianiſm than of Pope ry, which, tho” 


favoured by the Dake, and even by the King, Was 


extremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 
Tur Commons diſcovered much ill humour upon 


this diſappointment. They immediately voted an 


addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the King's 
councils and preſence for ever. Tho' the pretended 
cauſe was his adviling the late frequen t prorogations 


of Parliament, the real reaſon was apparently his vi- | 


gorous oppoſition to the excluſion-bill. When the 
_ King applied for money to enable him to defend Tan- 
giers, which he declared his preſent revenues totally 
unable to ſupport; inſtead of complying, they voted 


ſuch an addreſs as was in reality a remonſtrance, and 


one little leſs violent than that famous remonſtrance, 
which uſhered in the civil wars. All the abuſes of 
government, from the beginning almoſt of the reign, 


are there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the prorogations and diffolut; ons of Par- 
liament; and as all theſe meaſures, as Well as the 
a amnable and hbelhſh plot, are aſcribed to the machi- 


nations of the Papiſts, it was plainly inſinuated, that 
the King had, all along, lain under the influence of 
that party, and was in reality the chief conſpirator 
againſt the religion and liberties of his People. 7 
HL 
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Fux commons, tho they conducted the great CHAP. 
buſineſs of the excluſion with extreme violence and LXVIII. 
even imprudence, had yet much reaſon for that jea - 
louſy, which gave riſe to it: But their vehement 
proſecution of the popiſh plot, even after ſo long an 
interval, diſcovers ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity 
or injuſtice, as admits of no apology. The impeach- 
ment of the Catholic lords in the Tower was revived; 
3 and as the viſcount Stafford, from his age, infirmi- 

ties, and narrow capacity, was eſteemed the leaſt 
capable of defending himſelf, it was determined to 
make him the firſt victim, that his condemnation 
might pave the way for a ſentence againſt the reſt. 
- 3 The chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, 3oth Nov: 

3 was appointed lord high ſteward for conduClirg this 

TM ©. rr „„ 

Tuxkk were three witneſſes produced againſt the Trial of 
1 |3 priſoner; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates 07. 
1 3 ſwore, that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to 
s S ͤtafford a commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, general of 
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the jeſuits, conſtituting him paymaſter to the papal 
army, which was to be levied for the ſubduing of En- 
gland: For this ridiculous impoſture ſtill maintained 
e its credit with the Commons. Dugdale gave teſtimo- 
1- 3 ny, that the priſoner, at Tixal, a feat of lord Aſton's, 
y had endeavoured to engage him in the deſign of 
d 3 murdering the King; and had promiſed him, beſides 
d the honour of being ſainted by the church, a reward 


e, of 500 pounds for that ſervice. Turberville affirm— 
of ea, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had 
n, made him a like propoſal. To offer money for mur- 
ce dering a King, without laying down any ſcheme, by 
ir- 3 which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome probability or poſ- 
he ſibility of eſcape, is fo incredible in itſelf, and may fo 


hi- 2 eahlily be maintained by any proſtitute evidence, that 
at an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
of {3 circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by 
tor any court of judicature. But notwithſtanding the ſmall 
|} hold, which the wWitneſſes afforded, the priloner was 
uw Vor. VIII. EE able, 


undoubted teſtimony, that at the time aſſigned 
he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Tur- 
berville had ſerved a noviciate among the Domini- 
cans; but having deſerted the convent, he had inliſt- 


miſſed that ſervice, he now lived in London, aban- 
doned by all his relations, and expoſed to great po- 


pany; and it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that a per- 
ſon, who had fo important a ſecret in his keeping, 


the trial, were extreme: Great ability and eloquence 
were diſplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, 

Sir Francis Winnington, ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did 
the priſoner, under all theſe diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtances, make a better defence than was expected, 
either by his friends or his enemies: The unequal 
conteſt, in which he was engaged, was a plentiful 


manity. He repreſented, that, during a courſe of 
forty years, from the very commencement of the civil 
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CHAP. able, in many very material particulars, to difcredit 
LAVIIL their teſtimony. It was ſworn by Dugdale, that 


1680. 


Stafford had aſſiſted in a great conſult of the 
Catholics held at Tixal; but Stafford proved by 


ed as a trooper in the French army; and being diſ- 


verty. Stafford proved, by the evidence of his gen- 
tieman and his page, that Turberville had never, 
either at Paris or at London, been ſeen in his com- 


was ſo long entirely neglected by him. 
Tu clamour and outrage of the populace, during 


ſource of compaſſion to every mind, ſeaſoned with hu- 


wars, he had, through many dangers, difficulties, and 
loſſes, ſtill maintained his loyalty : And was it cre- 10 
dible, that now in his old age, eaſy in his circum- 1 


ſtances, but diſpirited by infirmities, he would belye C 


the whole courſe of bis life, and engage, againſt his n 
royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind. 
treatment, in the moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of Fl © 
all conſpiracies? He remarked the infamy of the wit- F © 
neſſes; the contradictions and abſurdities of their teſ- |'F b 
timony ; the extreme indigence in which they had |} tt 
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a ſimplicity and tenderneſs more perſuaſive than the 
greateſt oratory, he ſtill made proteſtations of his in- 
nocence, and could not forbear, every moment, ex- 


preſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and indignation at 


the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. 


Ir will juſtly appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to 


Stafford himſelf, that the Peers, after a ſolemn trial 
of ſix days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, 
pronounce ſentence againſt him. He received howe- 
ver with reſignation the fatal verdict. God's Holy name 
be praiſed, was the only 
: e When the high-ſteward told him, that the 
Peers would intercede with the King for remitting 
the more cruel and ignominious parts of the ſentence 


hanging and quartering; he burſt into tears: But he 


told the Lords, that he was moved to this weakneſs, 


by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, not by any terror of that 


fate, which he was doomed to ſuffer, 


Ix is remarkable, that after Charles, as is uſual in 
ſuch caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and 


quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 


dulging their own republican humour, and complying 


with the prevalent ſpirit of their party, ever jealous 
of Monarchy, ſtarted a doubt with regard to the King's 
power of exerciling even this ſmall degree of lenity. 
Since he cannot pardon the whole,” ſaid they, 


* how can he have power to remit part of the ſen- 
* tence?” They propoſed the doubt to both houſes; + 


The peers pronounced it ſuperfluous; and even the 
Commons apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature 
might make way for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingu- 
Jar anſwer. 
do execute William late viſcount Stafford by ſever- 
“ing his head from his body only.” 
that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virtue and hu- 

12 manity 
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cy with Kings, Princes, and nobles; the credit and C 14 A b. 


opulence to which they were at preſent raiſed. With LXVIII. 
Donn mmm 
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exclamation which he ut- 


„This houſe is content, that the ſheriffs 


Nothing can 
be a ſtronger proof of the fury of the times, than 


CHAP. 
LXVIIL 
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manity of his character, ſeconded in the Houſe this 
barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. 

In the interval between the ſentence and executi- 
on, many efforts were made to ſhake the reſolution 
of the infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to 
ſome confeſſion of that treaſon for which he was now 


condemned. It was even rumoured, that he had con- 


feſſed; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubt, 
had ſecretly, notwithſtanding their credulity, enter- 


tained ſome ſcruple with regard to the popiſh conſpi- 


racy, expreſſed great triumph on this occaſion, But 


Stafford, when again called before the Houſe of Peers, 
diſcovered many ſchemes, which had been laid by 


himſelf and others for procuring a toleration to the 


_ Catholics, at leaſt a mitigation of the penal laws, 


enacted againſt them: And he proteſted, that 


this was the ſole treaſon of which he had ever 


ö been guilty. 


STAFFORD now prepared himſelf for death with 


that intrepidity which became his birth and ſtation, 


and which was the natural reſult of the innocence and 


integrity, which, during the courſe of a long life, he 


had ever maintained : His mind ſeemed even to col- 


29th De- 
cember. 


and exe 
Cution. 


lect new force from the violence and oppreſſion, un- 


der which he laboured. When going to execution, 
he called for a cloak to defend him againſt the rigour 
of the ſenſon. “Perhaps, ſaid he, I may ſhake with 
« cold; but I truſt in God, not for 55 On the 


ſcaffold, he continued, with reiterated and earneſt aſ- 


ſeveratians, to make proteſtations of his innocence : 


All his fervour was exerciſed on that point: When he 
mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe perjuries had bereaved 


him of life, his expreſſions were full of mildneſs and 
of charity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all theſe immoral 


principles, which over-zealous Proteſtants had aſ- 


_ eribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: 


And he hoped, he ſaid, thut the time was now ap- 


proaching, when the preſent deluſion would be diſ- 


ſipated; 


* 


noble. 


„23300 LV 


ſipated; and when the force of truth, tho late, would CHAP. 
engage the whole world to make reparation to his LXVIII. 


141 


injured honour, 

Tur populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial 
and condemnation, were now melted into tears, at 
the ſight of that tender fortitude, which ſhone forth 
in each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged 


by ſighs and groans: With difficulty they found 
ſpeech to aſſent to theſe proteſtations of innocence, 


which he frequently repeated: © We believe you, my 
lord! God bleſs you, my Lord!” Theſe expreſſions 


with a faltering accent flowed from them. The exe- 
cutioner himſelf was touched with ſympathy. Twice 


he lifted up the ax, with an intent to ſtrike the fatal 
blow; and as often felt his reſolution to fail him. A 


deep ſigh was heard to accompany his laſt effort, 
which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpecta- 


tors ſeemed to feel the blow. And when the head 


was held up to them with the uſual cry, This is the 
head of a traitor, no clamour of aſſent was uttered. 
Pity, remorſe, and aftoniſhment had taken 


on of every heart, and diſplayed itſelf in every coun- 
tenance. 


Tals is the laſt od which was ſhed on account 


of the popiſh plot: An incident, which, for the cre- 
dit of the nation, it were better to bury i in eternal 


oblivion; but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as 
well to maintain the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if 
poſſible, their poſterity and all mankind never 
again to fall into ſo ſhameful and ſo barbarous 


a deluſion. 
Tu execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices 


of the country party; but it contributed nothing to 
their power and ſecurity: On the contrary, by exci- 
ting commiſeration, it tended ſtil] farther to encreaſe 


that diſbelief of the whole plot, which began now to 
prevail, The Commons, therefore, not to loſe the 


preſent occalion, reſolved to make both friends and 


enemies 


Their profound Glence was only interrupted 


poſſeſſi- 


1680. 


HAN enemies ſenſible of their authority. They paſſed a bill 
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LXVIII. for eafing the Proteftant Diſſenters, and for repealing 


— 
e beth: This laudable bill was likewiſe carried thro? 


the Houſe of Peers. The chief juſtice was very ob- 
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"RE; 


the perſecuting ſtatute of the thirty-fifth of Eliza- 


noxious for diſmiſſing the grand jury in an irregular 
manner, and thereby preventing that bold meaſure 
of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had preſented 
the Duke as a Recuſant. For this crime the Com- 


mons ſent up an impeachment againſt him; as alſo 
againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, 


in ſome ſpeeches from the bench, had gone fo far as 
to give to many of the fiſt Reformers the denomi- 
ration of Fanatics. 

Tre King, in re jecting the excluſion bill, had 
ſheltered himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of 


the Houle of Peers; and the Commons had been 


deprived of the uſual pretence to attack the Sove- 
reign himſelf, under colour of attacking his miniſters 
and counſellors, In proſecution however of the 


ſcheme, which he had formed, of throwing the 
blame on the Commons in caſe of any rupture, he 
made them a new ſpeech. After warning them, that 
a neglect of this opportunity would never be retriev- 


ed, he added theſe words: © I did promiſe you the 
e fulleſt ſatisfaction, which your hearts could wiſh, 

for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and to 
*.concur with you in any remedies, which might 
conſiſt with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the Crown 
in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, 


with the tame refervations, renew the ſame pro- 
(4 


Ce 


to do all that can reaſonably be expected from me, 


I ſhould be glad to know from you, as ſoon as 


„may be, how far I ſhall be aſſiſted by you, and 


Cc 


* what it is you deſire from me.” 

Tis moſt reaſonable objection againſt the Jimita- 
tions, propoted by the King, is, that they introduced 
PUG con nderable an innovation in the government, and 

almoſt 


miſes to you: And being thus ready on my part 


e 
A 
2 * * 


i a «a CES 
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almoſt totally annihilated the power of the Monarch. CH a F. 
But conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the Com- LXVIII. 
mons and their leaders, we may fairly preſume, that 


this objection would have ſmall weight with them, and 
that their diſguſt againſt the Court would rather in- 


cline them to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. 


They till hoped, from the King's gent neceſſities, 


and his uſual facility, that he would throw himſelf 
7 wholly into their hands; 


and that thus, without wait- 
ing for the acceſſion of the Duke, they might imme- 


vately render themſelves abplate maſters of the go- 


The Commons, therefore, beſides inſiſt- Ty 
the 


vernment. 
ing ſtill on the excluſion, proceeded to bring in bills? 


of a very important, and ſome of them of a very ons. 
alarming nature: One to renew the triennial act, 


which had been fo inadvertently repealed in the be- 
ginning of the reign : A ſecond to make the office of 


judge during good behaviour: A third to declare the 


levying of money without conſent of Parliament to 


be high treaſon: A fourth to order an aſſociation for 


the ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, for defence of the 


proteſtant religion, for the preſervation of the proteſ- 
tant ſubjects againſt all invaſtons and oppoſition what- 
foever, and for preventing the Duke of York or any 


Papiſt from ſucceeding to the Crown. The memo- 
ry of the covenant was too recent for men to over- 
look the conſequences of ſuch an aſſociation: And 
the King, who was particularly converſant in Davila, 
could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign 
inſtance to fortify this domeſtic experience. 

Tar Commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, tho 


they had not the authority of. laws, forved boweber 


to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the Hout. 


They voted, that whoever had adviſed his Majeſty to 


refuſe the excluſion bill, were promoters of popery 
and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 
vote, they named the marqueſs of Worceſter, the earls 
of Clareadon,Feverſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, 


44 
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CHAP. and Edward Seymour, as thole dangerous enemies, 
LXVIII. and.they requeſted his Majeſty to remove them from 
"cs, bis perſon and councils for ever: They voted, that, 
till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could not, con- 
ſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in them, grant the King [1 
any manner of ſupply. And leſt he ſhould be en- 
_ bled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the govern- 
ment, and preſerve himſelf independant, they paſſed 
another vote, in which they declared, that whoever | 
ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any mo- 
ney upon thoſe branches of the King's revenue, ari- 
ſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth money, ſhould | 7 
be judged a hinderer of the ſiting of Parliament, 
and be Teſponlible for the ſame in Parliament, 
Taz King might preſume, that the Peers, who 1 
had rejected the excluſion bill, would ſtill continue . 
to defend the Throne, and that none of the dan- |} | 
gerous bills, introduced into the other Houſe, would 
ever be preſented for the royal aſſent and approba- | 
tion. But as there remained no hopes of bring- 
ing the Commons to any compolure, and as their |} 
farther fitting ſerved only to keep faction alive, and } 
| 
] 
b 


to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, 
he came ſecretly to a reſolution of prorogueing 
1681. them. They got intelligence about a quarter of an 
Toth Jan. hour before the black rod came to their door. Not 
* to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a very tu- 
the Par. Multuous manner ſome very extraordinary reſoluti- : 
liament. ons. They voted, that whoſoever adviſed his Majeſ- |? t 
ty to prorogue this Parliament to any other purpoſe |} þ 
than in order to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a be- a 
trayer of the King, of the proteſtant religion, and of c 


the kingdom of England; a promoter of the French n 
| Intereſt, and a penſioner of France: That thanks be ” Wi 
given to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty, 7 w 
and for their care and vigilance in the preſervation Þ p 
of the King and of the proteſtant religion: That it is ht 
the opinion of this Houſe, that that city was burned |} tt 


in the year 1666 by the Papiſts deſigning thereby to th 
intro- 


But beſides, 


CHARLES h. 
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introduce arbitrary power and popery into the king- CHAP. 


dom : That humble application be made to his ma- 
jeſty to reſtore the duke of Monmouth to all his of- 
fices and commands, from which, it appears to the 


LXVIII. 
— IJ 
1081. 


Houſe, he had been removed by the influence of the 


duke of York. And that it is the opinion of the 


Houſe, that the proſecution of the Proteſtant diſſen- 
ters upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to 


the ſubject, a weakening of the proteſtant intereſt, 


an encouragement of popery, and TR to the 
peace of the kingdom, 


TE King paſſed ſome laws of no great impor- 
tance: 


But the bill for repealing the thirty fifth of 


Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown 


not to preſent to him. 
equally diſobliging to the country party as if the bill 


|! had been rejected, and at the ſame time implied 


By this artifice, which was 


ſome meannels and timidity in the King, that ſalu- 
tary act was for the preſent eluded. The King had 


gular means, 
that he.had uſually expected to compre- 


often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irre- 
4 to give indulgence to Nonconformiſts: 


hend the Catholics i in this liberty, the preſent refrac- 


tory diſpoſition of the Sectaries had much incenſed 
him againſt them, and he was ſtill reſolved, if poſli- 


dle, to keep them at mercy, 


Ta E laſt votes of the Commons ſeemed to be an 


attempt of forming indirectly an aſſociation againſt 


the Crown, after they foand, that their aſſociation 


bill could not paſs : The diſenting intereſt, the city, 
and the duke of Monmouth, they endeavoured to 
Connect with the country party. A civil war indeed 
3 and it was 
high time for the King to diſſolve a Parliament, 
which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dangerous 
projects. 


never appeared ſo likely as at preſent ; 


Soon after, he ſummoned another. 


he obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed 
their intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, 
that he could not hope for any diſpoſition more fa- 
Vol. VIII. U 


vourable 


Tho 
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CHAP. and Edward Seymour, as thole dangerous enemies, 
LXVIII. and. they requeſted his Majeſty to remove them from 
. perſon and councils for ever: They voted, that, 
We till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could not, con- 
ſiſtent with the truſt repoſed i in them, grant the King 
any manner of ſupply. And leſt he thould be ena- 
| bled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the govern- 
ment, and preſerve himſelf independant, they paſſed 
another vote, in which they declared, that whoever 
ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any mo- 
ney upon thoſe branches of the King's revenue, ari- 
ſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth money, ſhould | 
be judged a hinderer of the (nting of Parliament, 
and be reſponſible for the ſame in Parliament. 

Tae King might preſume, that the Peers, who 
had rejected the excluſion bill, would till continue 
to defend the Throne, and that none of the dan- 
gerous bills, introduced into the other Houſe, would 

ever be preſented for the royal aſſent and approba- 

tion. But as there remained no hopes of bring- 

ing the Commons to any compoſure, and as their 

farther ſitting ſerved only to keep faction alive, and 

to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, 

he came ſecretly to a reſolution of prorogueing 

"1681, them. They got intelligence about a quarter of an 

_ Joth go hour before the black rod came to their door. Not 
es 8 or to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a very tu- 
the Par- Multuous manner ſome very extraordinary reſoluti- 
liament. ons. They voted, hat whoſoever adviſed his Majeſ- 
ty to prorogue this Parliament to any other purpoſe 
than in order to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a be- 

trayer of the King, of the proteſtant religion, and of 
the kingdom of England; a promoter of the French 
intereſt, and a penſioner of France: That thanks be 
given to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty, 
and for their care and vigilance in the preſervation 

of the King and of the proteſtant religion: That it is 

the opinion of this Houſe, that that city was burned i 
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introduce arbitrary power and popery into the king- CH AP. 


dom: That humble application be made to his ma- LXVIII. 


jeſty to reſtore the duke of Monmouth to all his of- aa” ag 
fices and commands, from which, it appears to the ** * 
Houſe, he had been removed by the influence of the 

duke of York, And that it is the opinion of the 

Houſe, that the proſecution of the Proteſtant difſen- 

ters upon the penal laws is at this time grievous to 

the ſubject, a weakening of the proteſtant intereſt, 

an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the 

peace of the kingdom, 

THE King paſled fome laws of no great impor- 
tance: But the bill for repealing the thirty fifth of 
Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown 
not to preſent to him. By this artifice, which was 
equally diſobliging to the country party as if the bill 
had been rejected, and at the ſame time implied 
ſome meannels and timidity in the King, that ſalu- 
tary act was for the preſent eluded. The King had 
often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irre- 
gular means, to give indulgence to Nonconformiſts: 
But beſides, that he had uſually expected to compre- 
hend the Catholics i in this liberty, the preſent refrac- 
tory diſpoſition of the Sectaries had much incenſed 
him againſt them, and he was {till refolved, if Poſſi- 
ble, to keep them at mercy. | 

Tas laſt votes of the Commons ſeemed to be an 


attempt of forming indirectly an aſſociation againſt 


the Crown, after they found, that their aſſociation 


bill could not paſs: The diflenting intereſt, the city, 


and the duke of Monmouth, they endeavoured to 
connect with the country party. A civil war indeed 
never appeared fo likely as at prefent; and it was 
high time for the King to diſſolve a Parliament, 
which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dangerous 
projects. Soon after, he ſummoned another. Tho' 
he obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed 
their intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, 


that he could not hope for any diſpoſition more fa- 
Vol. VIII. U vourable 
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LXVIII. 
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1681. 


vourable in the new Parliament, this expedient was 
ſtill a proſecution of his former project, of try ing e- 


very method, by which he might form an accommo- 


dation with the Commons: And if all failed, he hop- 
ed, that he could the better juſtify to his people, at 


| leaſt to his party, a final breach with them. 


Ir had always been much regretted by the Roy- 


aliſts during the civil wars, that the Long Parliament 
had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had there. 


by received force and encouragement from the neigh- 


|  bourhood of a potent and factious city, which had 
_ zealonſly embraced their party. Tho' the King was 


now poſſeſſed of guards, which, in ſome meaſure o- 
verawed the populace, he was determined ſtill farther 


to obviate all inconveniences; and he ſummoned the 


new Parliament to meet at Oxford. The city of | 


London ſhowed how Juſt a judgment he had formed 
of their diſpoſition, Beſides re- electing the ſame 
members, they voted thanks to them for their for- 

mer behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth 


of the horrid and bellifh popiſh plot, and to exclude 
the Duke of York, the principal cauſe of the ruin 


and miſery, impending over the nation. Monmouth 


with fifteen Peers preſented a petition againſt aſſem- 


bling the Parliament at Oxford, © where the two 
__<« Houſes,” they ſaid, © could not be in ſafety ; but 
„ would be eaſily expoſed to the ſwords of the Pa- 
< piſts and their adherents, of whom too many had 


* crept into his Majeſty's guards.” Theſe infinua- 


tions, which ſtruck fo evidently at the King himſelf, 
were not calculated to perſwade him, but to inflame 
the people. 


TAE Excluſioaifts might have te both 


from the King's diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, 3 
and from his ſummoning of the preſent to meet at 
Oxford, that he was determined to maintain his de- 


clared reſolution of rejecting their favourite bill: 


Eut they ſtill flattered themſelves, that his urgent 


neceſſities would influence his eaſy temper, and final- | 
— y | 
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gracious expreſſions to all his Parliaments, particular- 
ly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to 
the preſent in a more authoritative manner. 


Il. 


CHARLES 
ly gain 


Parliament, attended not only with their ſervants, but 


with numerous bands of their followers and partizans. 


The four city members in particular were followed 


by great multitudes, wearing ribbons, in which were 


woven theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery! The 


King had his guards regularly muſtered ; His party 


likewiſe endeavoured to make aſhow of their ſtrength: 
And on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford bore more 
the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of 


a regular Engliſh Parliament. 
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them the aſcendant, The leaders came toCHAP. 
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Tur King, who had hitherto employed the moſt 21ſt of 


He 


March, 


complained of the unwarrantable proceedings of the New par- 


former Houſe of Commons ; 


ther would he ever ſuffer it in others. By calling 


however this Parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſufficiently 
: ſhown, that no paſt irregularities could inſpire him 
> with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. 
afforded them, he added, another opportunity 
providing for the public ſafety; and to all the world 
had given one evidence more, that on his part he had 


He now 


of 


not neglected the duty incumbent on him. 
Tur Commons were not over-awed with the ma- 
giſterial air of the King's ſpeech. 
almoſt entirely of the ſame members; 
the ſame ſpeaker; and they inſtantly fell into the 
ſame meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, the re- 
peal of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the en- 
quiry into the popiſh plot, and the bill of excluſion. 


So violent were they on this laſt article, that no ex- 
pedient, however plauſible, could ſo much as be 


hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's miniſters, 


propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, during 
lite, five hundred miles from England, and that on 


the 


K-24 


They conſiſted 
they choſe 


and ſaid, that, as he liament at 


would never uſe arbitrary government himſelf nei- Oxford. 
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CHAP. 


the King's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conftituted 


LXVIIL regent with regal power: Yet even this expedient, 
>> which left the Duke only the bare title of King, 


1081, 


could not, tho' ſeconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton 
and Sir Thomas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of 
the Houſe. The paſt diſappointments of the coun- 


try party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had 
only rendered them more united, more haughty, and 


more determined. No other method but their OWN, 
of excluding the Duke, could give them any ſatis- 


_— faction. 


Fitz har- 


ris's caſe, 


THERE was one Fi itz- -harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who 
had infinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of Portſ- 


mouth's acquaintance, and had been very buly in 


_ conveying to her intelligence of any libel wrote by 


the country party, or of any deſigns entertained a- 


gainſt her or againſt the court. For ſervices of this 


kind, and perhaps too, from a I e to his father, 


Sir Edward Pitz. harris, who had been an eminent 
royalift, he had received from the King a preſent of 
250 pounds. This man met with one Everard, a 


Scorchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an infor- 


mer of the popiſh plot; and he propoſed to him to 


write a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. What Fitz-harris's intentions 


were, cannot well be aſcertained ; it is probable, as 


he afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this li- 


bel to his patron, the dutcheſs, and to make a merit 


of the diſcovery, Everard, who ſuſpected ſome other 
deſign, and who was pl- aled on his fide to have the 


merit of a diſcovery with his patrons, reſolved to be- 


tray his friend: He poſted Sir William Waller, a no- 


ted juſtice of peace, and two perſons more behind 


the hangings, and gave them an opportunity of ſee- 


ing and hearing the whole tranſaction, The libel, 


 ſkerched out by Fitz harris, and executed partly by 


him, partly by Everard, was the moſt furious, inde- 


cent, and outrageous performance imaginable; and 


duch as was fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which 


ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. H 
ried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a war- LX VIII. 
rant for committing Fitz harris, who happened, at 181 
that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his 
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pocket. Finding himſelf now delivered over to the 


law, he reſolved to pay court to the popular party, 


who were alone able to protect him, and by whom 
he obierved almoſt all trials to be governed and di- 
rected, He ſaid, that he had been employed by the 
court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium 
of it on the excluſioniſts: But this account, which 
was within the bounds of credibility, he diſgraced 
by circumſtances, which are altogether abſurd and 
The intention of the miniſters, he 
ſaid, was to ſend abont copies to all the heads of the 
country party; and the moment they received them, 
they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be im- 
puted to them. That he might merit favour by ſtill 


more important intelligence, he commenced a diſco- 


verer of the great popiſh plot; and he failed not to 
confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on 
by his predeceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch 
war was entered into with a view of extirpating the 
proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home; that 
father Parry, a jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the 


peace, told him, that the Catholics reſolved to de- 


ſtroy the King, and had even engaged the Queen in 


+? that deſign; that the envoy of Modena offered him 


10,000 pounds to kill the King, and upon his refuſal 


| 1 the envoy (aid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who 
was as expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, the counteſs 
> of Soiſſons, would, with a little phial, execute that 


deſign; that upon the King's death the army in Flan- 
ders were to come over, and maſlacre the Proteſ- 
tants; that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and 
ſupplies, and there ſhould be no more Parliaments, 
and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, and 
had even entered into the deſign of Godfrey's mur- 
8 | = fer; 


Waller car- CHAP. 


CH A p. der, which was afterwards executed in the manner 
LXVUI. related by Prance. 
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—— "Te popular leaders had, all along, been very de- 


1681, 


firous of having an accuſation againſt the Duke; 


and tho' Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt intelli- 
gence, had not dared to go ſo far, both Dugdale 
and Dangerfield had afterwards been encouraged to 
ſupply ſo material a defect, by comprehending him 
in the conſpiracy. The Commons, therefore, find- 
ing that Fitz-harris was alſo willing to ſerve this pur- 


ofe, were not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and 


reſolved for that end to ſave him from the defiradti- 


on with which he was at preſent threatened. The 


King had removed him from the city-priſon, where 
he was expoſed to be tampered with by the excluſio- 
niſts; had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered 


him to be proſecuted by an indictment at common 
law. In order to prevent his trial, and execution, 


an impeachment was voted by the Commons againſt 
him, and ſent up to the Lords, That they might 
ſhow the greater contempt of the Court, they order- 
ed, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment 


ſhould be carried up by ſecretary Jenkins; who was 


| ſo provoked by the intended affront, that he at firſt 


refuſed obedience; tho aſterwards, being threa- 
tened with commitment, he was induced to com- 
ply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the 


ordinary courts of judicature, before whom, as 
the attorney-general informed them, it was alrea- 
dy determined to try Fitz-harris. The Commons 
maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 
every impeachment from the Commons; and this 


indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their 
refuſal: They therefore voted, that the Lords, in 


rcjecting their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and 
had violated the conſtitution of Parliament. They 
alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhould pro- 
ceed againſt Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under 
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- | impeachment, would be guilty of a high breach of CHAP. 
- privilege. Great heats were likely to enſue; and as LXVIII. 
the King found no likelihood of any better temper in * 
- | the Commons, he gladly laid hold of the opportu- 

- | nity, afforded by a quarrel between the two Houſes, _ 
e and he proceeded to a diſſolution of the Parliament. tri c 
o | The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the Commons had WR 


1681, 


n | no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 
|- | door, and ſummoned them to attend the King at the 
r- 8 Houſe of Peers | ** 
d Tais vigorous meaſure, tho' it might have been 
i- | foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country 
e | party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced 
re | them to abſolute deſpair, They were ſenſible, tho 
o- | too late, that the King had finally taken his reſoluti- 
2d | on, and was determined to endure any extremity ra- 
on | ther than ſubmit to thoſe terms, which they had re- 
nm, ſolved to impoſe upon him. They found, that ke 
aſt | had patiently waited till affairs ſhould come to full 
ut | maturity; and having now engaged a national party 
er- | on his ſide, had boldly ſet his enemies at defiance. 
ent No Parliaments, they knew, would be ſummoned for 
yas | ſome years; and during that long interval, the Court, 
irſt | tho” perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet be- 
ea- ing poſleſſed of all authority, would have every ad- 
m- | vantage over a body, diſperſed and diſunited. Theſe 
the reflections crowded upon every one; and all the ex- 
as dluſioniſts were terrified, left Charles ſhould ſecond 
a- | the blow by ſome action more violent, and immedi- 
ately take vengeance on them for their long and ob- 


ſtinate oppolition to his meaſures, 
part was no leſs apprehenſive, left deſpair might en- 
gage them to have recourſe to force, and make ſome 
2 ſudden attempt upon his perſon. Both parties there- 
fore hurried away from Oxford; and in an inſtant, 
that city, ſo crowded and buſy, was left in its uſual 


and aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts, and adhered 


The King on his 


emptineſs and tranquillity. 


Tux court party gathered force from the diſperſion 


more 


w 


{olved. 
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CHAP. more firmly to the King, whoſe reſolutions, they now 
LXVII. faw, could be entirely depended on. The violence of 
e excluſioniſts was every where exclaimed againſt and 
V; ier of aggravated; and even the reality of the plot, that great 
the Roya- engine of their authority, was openly called in queſti- 


lifts. 


on. The clergy eſpecially were buſy in this great 
revolution; and being moved, partly by their own 


fears, partly by the infinuations of the Court, they 


repreſented all their antagoniſts as Sectaries and Re- 
publicans, and rejoiced in eſcaping all thoſe perils, 
which they believed to have been hanging over them. 


Principles, the moſt oppoſite to civil liberty, were eve- 
ry where inforced from the pulpit, and adopted in 


numerous addreſſes; where the King was flattered in 


his preſent meaſures, and congratulated on his eſcape 


from Parliaments. Could words have been depend- 
ed on, the nation appeared to be running faſt into 
voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious of 


reſigning into the King's hands all the privileges, 
tranſmitted to them, thro” lo many 0”, by their 


gallant anceſtors. 
Bor Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtin guiſh 


: e men's real erg] ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage, which zeal and oppoſition to a contrary faction 


may ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe profeſſions of duty and obedience, he was re- 
ſolved not to truſt, for a long time, the people with 


a a new election, bat to depend entirely on his own 


economy for alleviating thoſe neceſſities, under which 
he laboured. Great retrenchments were made in the 


houſnhold: Even his favourite navy was neglected : 


Tangiers, tho it had coſt great ſums of money, was 
a ſew years after abandoned and demoliſhed, The 


mole was entirely deſtroyed; and the garriſon, be- 
ing brought over to England, ſerved to augment that 
ſmall army, which the King relied on, as one ſolid 


baſs of his authority. It had been happy for the 


nation, 8 Cha ries uſed his victory with Juſtice 
and 
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ſo corrupt, and ſo loſt to all ſenſe of honour ; 


þ.. 2 
* 


II. 
and moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity, 
with which he obtained it. 


THe firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was the trial 


CHARLES 


of Fitz-harris. Doubts were raiſed by the jury with 
regard to their power of trying him, after the con- 
cluding vote of the Commons: But the judges took 
upon them to decide the queſtion in the affirmative; 


and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing 
the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz-harris : The 


only queſtion was with regard to his intentions, 


He 
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aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the Court, and had ac- 


cordingly carried the libel to the dutcheſs of Portſ- 


mouth; and he was deſirous, that the jury ſhould, in 
this tranſaction, conſider him as a cheat, not as a 
traitor. He failed however ſomewhat in the proof; 
and was brought in guilty of treaſon by the jury. 
FIN DING himſelf entirely in the hands of the 
King, he now retracted all his former impoſtures 


with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavour- 
ed to atone for them by new impoſtures againſt the 
country party. He affirmed, that theſe fictions had 


been extorted from him by the ſuggeſtions and arti- 


fices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel and Cor- 


niſh, the two ſherifts. 


This account he perſiſted in 


even at his execution ; and tho' men knew, that no- 


thing could be depended on, which came from one 


were they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely 


> ſomewhat more on his veracity in theſe laſt aſſevera- 
tions. 
nexions with Mrs. Wall, 
dautcheſs of Portſmourh ; and Fitz-harris hoped, if 


But it appears that his wife had fome con- 
the favourite maid of the 


he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to the Court, that 


ſome favour might on that a account be ſhown to his 
family. 


IT is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, in 


Vol. VIII. 


the 


yet 


1 which this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppoſite 
factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris | 
had been employed by the Court, in 2 order to throw 
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CHAP. the odium of the libel on the excluſioniſts, and there- 
LXVIL by give riſe to a proteſtant plot: The court party 
Jeg maintained, that the excluſſoniſts had found out Fitz- 
hhatrris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and had ſet him upon 
this undertaking, from an intention of loading the 
Court with the imputation of ſuch a deſign upon the 
excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit their antagoniſts, 
both ſides were willing to adopt an account the moſt 
intricate and incredible. It was a ſtrange ſituation, 

in which the people, at that time, were placed; to 

be every day tortured with theſe perplexed ſtories,, 

and inflamed with ſuch dark ſuſpicions againft their 

| fellow-citizens. This was no leſs than the fifteenth Þ | 
falſe plot, or ſham: plot, as they were then called, 

with which the court, it was imagined, had endea- 
youred to load their adverſaries Þ|Þ 
Tux country party had intended to make uſe f 
Fitz-harris's evidence againſt the Duke and the Catho- |: 

lics ; and his execution was therefore a great mortifi- 
cation to them. But the King and his miniſters were 
reſolved not to be contented with fo ſlender an advan- | 
tage. They were determined to proſecute the vidto- | 

ry, and to employ againſt the excluſioniſts thoſe very | 
offenſive arms, however unfair, which that party had 

laid up in ſtore againſt their antagoniſts. The whole | 

gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, who | t. 

had ſo long been ſupported and encouraged by the | v 
leading patriots, finding now that the King was en- le 
tirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their old patrons, and | u 
offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To the diſgrace | o 

of the Court and of the age, they were received with | C 
hearty welcome; and their teſtimony or rather perjury | ti 
made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon | d: 

the oppoſite party. With an air of triumph and deri- ra 
ſion it was aſked, © Are not theſe men good witneſſes,  * 

* who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe th 

4 teſtimony Stafford and ſo many Catholics have been L. 
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- | © executed, and whom you yourſelves have fo long © 14 a p. 
y f « celebrated as men of credit and veracity ? You LXVIII. 
z- | © have admitted them into your boſom : They are 
dn © beſt acquainted with your treaſons: They are 
he 5 * determined in another ſhape to ſerve their King 
he | © and country: And you cannot complain, that the 
ts, © ſame meaſure, which you meted to others, ſhould 
oft || © now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be mea- 
on, © ſured out to you.“ | Oe 
to || IT 1s certain, that the principle of retaliation may 
es, þ ſerve in ſome caſes as a full apology, in others as an 
eir | | alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be 
nth | | expoſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, 
ed, which poiſon juſtice in its very ſource, and break all 
ea- the bands of human ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and 

I dangerous, that no pretence of retaliation can be 
of | pleaded as an apology or even an alleviation for the 
tho- þ 7 crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the great- 
tifi- | er indignation the King and his miniſters felt, when 
vere | formerly expoſed to the perjuries of abandoned men, 
van- | the more reluctance ſhould they now have diſcover- 
to- | ed againſt employing the ſame inſtruments of ven- 
very | geance upon their antagoniſts, _ 9 5 7 
had Tus firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was 
hole | one College, a London joiner, who had become ex- 
who | ttemely noted for his zeal againſt popery, and was 
the very much connected with Shafteſbury and all the 
s en- leaders of the country party: For as they relied much 
, and | upon the populace, men of College's rank and ſtati- 
Trace | on were very uſeful to them. College had been in 
with | Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol during the fit- 
rjury | ting of the Parliament; and this was made the foun- 
upon dation of his crime. It was pretended that a conſpi- 
deri 7} Tacy had been entered into to ſeize the King's perſon, 
efſes, | and retain him in confinement, till he ſhould make 
whoſe | the conceſſions demanded of him. The ſheriffs of 
been London were in ſtrong oppoſition to the Court; and 


cuted,| 7 


it was not ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them 
rejected the bill againſt College. The priſoner was 
OE there- 


X 2 
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CH A P. therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid 
LXVIII. to have been committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, 
. ſheriff of the county; and the inhabitants were 
in general extremely devoted to the court party. A 
jury was named, conſiſting entirely of Royaliſts; and 
tho' they were men of credit and character, yet ſuch 
was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juſ- 
_ tice could be expected by the priſoner. Some pa- 
pers, containing hints and directions for his defence, 
were taken from him, as he was conducted to his | 
trial: An iniquity, which ſome pretended to juſtifſ j 
by alleging, that a like violence had been committed 
againſt a priſoner during the fury of the popiſh plot. 
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Such wild notions of retaliation were at that time J 
propagated by the court party. B 
The witneſſes produced againſt College were Dug- = 


dale, Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men who had be- 
fore given evidence againſt the Catholics, and whom | 
the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt Þ|* 
perjured lyars. College, tho' beſet with ſo many 
toils, oppreſſed with ſo many iniquities, defended him- 
"folk with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence of mind; 
and he invalidated the evidence of the Crown, by the 
moſt convincing arguments and the moſt undoubted 
teſtimony: Yet did the jury, after half an hour's de- 
liberation, bring in a verdict againſt him. The in- 
human ſpectators received the news with a ſhout of 
applauſe: But the priſoner was no wiſe diſmayed. At 
his execution, he maintained the ſame manly forti- 
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tude, and ſtil] denied the crime imputed to him. His 5 
whole conduct and demeanour prove him to have 5 
been a man led aſtray only by the fury of the times, 
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and to have been governed by a very honeſt, but in- 
difcreet zeal for his country and his religion, . 
Inos the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, 

but cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, 

levelled with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly blows 

againſt each other's breaſt, and buried in their facti- 
ous diviſions all regard to truth, honour, and morality. 
CHAT. 
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State of affairs 1 in Treland. — - Shafteſbury ar 
——Argyle's trial. —— State of affairs in Scotland. 
State of the miniſtry in England —— New 
nomination of ſheriffs. —— Quo warrantos, —— 

_ Great power of the Crown. — A conſpiracy —— 
Shafteſpury retires and dies. —— Rye houſe plot. 

- Conſpiracy diſcovered. —— Execution of the 

conſpirators. —— Trial of lord Ruſſel, —— His 

execution. — Trial of Algernon Sidney. — His 
execution. —— State of the nation. —— State of fo- 


reign affairs. —— King's f heneſs. and death, - — 


and — acler. 


HEN the Cabal entered into the myſterious CH AP. 


alliance with France, they took care to re- 
move the Duke of Ormond from the committee of 


LXIX. 


| 1681. 


foreign affairs; and nothing tended farther to en- State of 
creaſe the national jealouſy, entertained againſt the affairs in 


new meaſures, than to ſee a man of ſo much loyalty, 


as well as probity, and honour, excluded from all 
their councils. They had even ſo great intereſt with 


the King as to get Ormond recalled from the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards earl 


Ireland. 


of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkly ſucceeded Robarts; and the ear! 
of Eſſex, Berkely. At laſt in the year 167 7, Charles 
caſt his eyes again upon Ormond, whom he had ſo 


long neglected; and ſent him over lieutenant to 


King, * to diſoblige that man; but it is not in my 


„power to make him my enemy.” Ormond, 
during his diſgrace, had never joined the male- 


Ireland. I have done every thing,” ſaid the 


contents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, | which, 
with 


LXIX. 


1. 
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HA k. with too much reaſon, but often for bad purpoſes, 
were raiſed againſt the King's meaſures, He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, tho' with dignity, to 


pay his court at Whitehall; and to prove that his at- 


tachments were founded on gratitude, inclination, 
and principle, not on any temporary advantages. 


All the expreſſions, which dropped from him, while 
neglected by the Court, ſhowed more of good hu- 


mour, than any prevalence of ſpleen and indignation. 


I can do you no ſervice,” ſaid he to his friends, 
© T have only the power leſt by my applications to 


do you ſome hurt.” When colonel Cary Dillon ſol- 


licited him to ſecond his pretenſions at Court, and 


urged that he had no friends but God and his grace. 


« Alas! poor Cary,” replied the duke, © I pity thee, 


Thou couldſt not have two friends, that poſleſs leſs 


« intereſt at Court. 1 am thrown by,” ſaid he, on 


another occaſion, © like an old ruſty clock; yet even 


that neglected machine twice in | twenty- four hours 
* points right.” 

WAN Charles found it his veel to thaw fa 5 
to the old Royaliſts and to the church of England, 
| Ormond, who was extremely revered by that whole 
party, could not fail of recovering together with the 


government of Ireland, his former credit and autho- 
rity. His adminiſtration, when lord lieutenant, was 


__ correſpondent to the general tenor of his life; and 
tended equally to promote the intereſt of Prince and 


people, of Proteſtant and Catholic, Ever firmly at- 


tached to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, even 


during theſe jealons times, to eſcape ſuſpicion, tho? 


he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution |! 
of the popiſh party. He encreaſed the revenue of | * 


Ireland to three hundred thuouſand pounds a year: 
He maintained a regular army of ten thouſand men: 


He ſupported a well diſciplined militia of twenty 


thouſand: And tho? the act of ſettlement had ſo far 
been infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live 
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ham bore an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from 


_ perſonal and party conſiderations: The great aim of 
the anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every 
part of the King's government. It could be no ſur- 
prize, therefore to the lord lieutenant to learn, that 
his adminiſtration was attacked in Parliament, 


particularly by Shafteſbury; but he had the ſatis- 


faction, at the ſame time, to hear of the keen, tho” po- 

lite defence, made by his ſon, the generous Oſſory. 
After juſtifying ſeveral particulars of Ormond's admi- 
niſtration againſt that intriguing patriot, Oſſory pro- 
ceeded 1 in the following words: Having ſpoke of 


in corporate towns, they were guarded with ſo care- CHAP. 
ful an eye, that the moſt timorous Proteſtant never LXIX. 

apprehended any danger from them. 
The chief object of Effex's ambition was to return 
to the ſtation of lord liutenant, where he had behaved 
with honour and integrity : Shafteſbury and Bucking- 


1681, 


«* what the lord lieutenant has done, I preſume with _ 


league; he never adviſed the ſhutting up of the Ex- 
c 
“ toleration; he never adviſed the falling out with the 


c 
Carthago, that Holland, a proteſtant country, ſhould, 


contrary to the true intereſt of England, be to- 
tally deſtroyed. I beg, that your lordſhips will be 


cc 
(e 
cc 


* cording to their actions and their councils,” Theſe 


few ſentences, pronounced by a plain and gallant ſol- 
dier, noted for probity, had a ſurprizing effect upon 
the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric of his 
eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince of 
Orange, who eſteemed the former character as much! 


as he deſpiſed the latter, could not ſorbear congratulat- 


ing by letter the earl of Oſſory on this new ſpecies of 
— which he had obtained. 


OssoRx, 


the ſame truth to tell your lordſhips what he has not 


« done. He never adviſed the breaking of the triple 
1 


chequer; he never adviſed the declaration for a 


Dutch and the joining with France: He was not the 


author of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda eſt 
_—O 


ſo juſt as to judge of my father and all men, ac- 


CHAP. 
LXIX. 


1681. 
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Oss0xr, tho he ever kept at a great diſtance from 
faction, was the moſt popular man in the kingdom; 
tho' he never made any compliance with the corrupt 
views of the Court, was extremely beloved and reſ- 


pected by the King. An univerſal grief appeared on 
his death, Which happened about this time, and which 


the populace, as is uſual wherever they are much af- 
fected, fooliſhly aſcribed to poiſon. Ormond bore 


the loſs with patience and dignity; tho' he ever re- 


rained a pleaſing, however melancholy, ſenſe of the 
ſignal merit of Oſſory. © I would not exchange my 


dead fon,” ſaid he, 1 for any living ſon in Chriſ- 


&« tendom.” 

TESE particularities may appear a digreſſion; but 
tis with pleaſure, I own, that I relax myſelf for a mo- 
ment in the contemplation of theſe humane and vir- 
tuous characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and facti- 


on, fraud and violence, in which at preſent our nar- 


ration has unfortunately engaged us. 


BesIDEs the general intereſt of the country party 
to deery the conduct of all the King's miniſters, the 
_ prudent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was 


in a particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In Eng- 
land, where the Catholics were ſcarce one to a hun- 
dred, means had been found to excite an univerſal pa- 
nic, on account of inſurrections and even maſlacres, pro- 
Jected by that ſect; and it could not but ſeem ſtrange 

that in Ireland where they exceeded the Proteſtants 


ten to one, there ſhould no ſymptoms appear of any 
| combination or conſpiracy, Such an incident, when 
duly conſidered, might even in England ſhake the 
credit of the plot, and diminith the authority of thoſe. 
leaders, who had ſo long, with ſuch induſtry, in- 


n ae the belief of it on the nation. Rewards 


therefore were publiſhed in Ireland to any that would 
bring intelligence or become witneſſes; and ſome 
Profligates were ſent over to that kingdom, with a 


commitiion | to ſeek out evidence againſt the Catholics. 
Under 
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Under pretence of ſearching for arms or papers, 

they broke into houſes, and plundered them: They 
threw innocent men into priſon, and took bribes for 


their releaſe ; And after all their diligence, it was 
with difficulty, that that country, commonly fertile 
enough in witneſſes, could ſurniſh them with any fit 


for their purpoſe. 
Ax laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared, followed by 


HAP. 

1 

— ny | 
1681. 


two Macnamaras, Ivey, Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, and 


ſome others. Theſe men were immediately ſent over 
to England; and tho' they poſſeſſed neither character, 


ſuficient to gain belief even for truth, nor ſenſe to 


invent a credible falſhood, they were careſſed, reward- 


ed, ſupported, and recommended by the earl of Shal- 


teſbury. Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of Ire- 
land, a man of very peaceable diſpoſitions, was con- 


demned and executed upon ſuch teſtimony, And the 


Oxford. Parliament entered fo far into the matter as 
to vote that they were entirely ſatisfied in the reality 
of the horrid and damnable Iriſh plot. But ſuch de- 


ciſions, tho? at firſt regarded as infallible, had now 


loft much of their authority; and the public ſtill re- 
mained ſomewhat indifferent and incredulous. 
AFTER the diſſolution of the Parliament, and the 


ſubſequent victory of the Royaliſts, Shafteſbury' 8 CVI-. 
dences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, addreſ- 


ſed themſelves to the miniſters, and gave e inſormati- 
on of high treaſon againſt their former patron, Tt 
is ſufficiently ſcandalous, that intelligence, conveyed 
by ſuch men, ſhould have been attended to; but 
there is ſome reaſon to think, that the Court agents, 
nay the miniſters, nay the King himſelf *, went far— 
ther, and were active in endeavouring, tho in vain, 
to find more reputable perſons to ſupport the blaſted 


credit of the Iriſh witneſſes, Shafteſbury was com- 
mitted to priſon, and his indictment was preſented 
to the grand Jury. The new theriffs of London, 


k See captain Wilkinſon” 3 Narrative. 
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CAP. Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as 


LXIX. their predeceſſors in the country party; and they 
1681; 


cd to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, 
the treaſon was clearly proved againſt Shafteſbury , 
or rather ſo clearly as to merit no kind of credit or 
Shafteſbu- attention. That veteran leader of a party, enured 
e from his early youth to faction and intrigue, to ca- 
bals and conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening 
without reſerve his treaſonable intentions to theſe ob- 
ſcure banditti, and throwing out ſuch violent and 


outrageous reproaches upon the King, as none but 


men of low education, like themſelves, could be ſup- 
poſed to employ. The draught of an aſſociation, it 
is true, againſt popery and the Duke, was found 
in Shafteſbury? s cabinet; and dangerous inferences 
might be drawn from many clauſes of that paper. 
But it did not appear that it had been framed by 
Shafteſbury, or ſo much as approved by him. And 
as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in 
Parliament, it was very natural for that nobleman to 


be thinking of ſome plan, which it might be proper 


to lay before that aſſembly. The grand jury, there- 


fore, after weighing all theſe circumſtances, rejected 


the indictment; and the people, who attended the 


hall, teſtified their joy, by the loudeſt acclamations, 


winch were echocd thro' the whole city. 

ABOUT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid 
in Scotland, after a manner ſtill more flagrant, a- 
gainſt a nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shaf- 
teſbury; and as that country was reduced almoſt to 


7 


ga a ſtate of total ſubjection, the project had the fortune 


to ſucceed. 


Argyles Tus earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtin- 
tl. guiſhed himſelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to 
the royal family. T h his father was head of the 


Covenanters, 


took care to name a jury extremely devoted to the 
ſame cauſe: A precaution quite requiſite, when it 
was ſcarce poſſible to find men indifferent or attach- 
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upon it, till it ſnould be ratified by the King. By 
his reſpectful behaviour, as well as by his ſervices, he 
made himſelf very acceptable to Charles, when that 
Prince was in Scotland; and even after the battle of 
Worceſter, all the misfortunes, which attended the 
royal cauſe, could not engage him to deſert it. Un- 
der Middleton he obſtinately perſevered to harrats 


and infeſt the victorious Engliſh; and it was not till 
he received orders from that general, that he would 


ſubmit to accept of a capitulation. Such jealouſy of 
his loyal attachments was entertained by the Com- 
monwealth and Protector, that a pretence was ſoon 


after fallen upon to commit him to priſon ; and his 


confinement was rigorouſly continued till the reſtora- 
tion, The King, ſenſible of his ſervices, had remit- 
ted to him his father's forfeiture, and created him 


earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was 
paſſed upon him by the Scots Parliament, Charles 
had anew remitted it. In the ſubſequent part of the 


reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully; and tho! he 
ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the Court, 


he always appeared, even in his oppoſition, a man of 


mild diſpoſitions and peaceable deportment. 
A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh this 
ſummer, and the Duke was appointed commithoner. 


Beſides granting money to the king and voting the 
indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this Parliament en- 


acted a teſt, which all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, 


civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. 
In this teſt, the King's ſupremacy was affirmed, the 
covenant renounced, paſſive obedience afſented bt. 


and all obligations diſclaimed of endeavouring any 


alterations in church or ſtate, This was the ſtate 'of 


the teſt, as propoſed by the courtiers: but the 


country party propoſed alſo a clauſe of adherence 
to the proteſtant religion, which could not with de- 


cency 


Covenanters, he refuſed to concur in any of their mea-C H AP. 
ſures; and when a commiſſion of colonel was given, I 
him by the convention of ſtates, he forebore to act 


XIX, 
1681. 


CHAP. cency be refuſed. The whole was of an enormous 
LXIX. length conſidered as an oath; and what was worſe, 


9 confeſſion of faith was there ratified, which had | 
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been impoſed a little after the reformation, and which 
contained a great many articles, altogether forgot by 
the Parliament and nation. Among others, the doc- 
trine of reſiſtance was inculcated ; fo that the reſt, 
being voted in a hurry, was found on examination to 
| be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity. Several 


perſons, the moſt attached to the Crown, ſcrupled to 
take it: The biſhops and many of the clergy remon- 


ſtrated ; The earl of Queenſbury refuſed to ſwear, 
except he might be allowed to add an explanation: 
And even the privy council thought it neceſſary to 


publiſh for general ſatisfaction a ſolution of 1ome dif- 


ficulties, attending the teſt. 


Tay! the courtiers could not reject the clauſe of 
adherence to the proteſtant religion, they propoſed, 


25 4 requiſite mark of reſpect, that all Princes of the 
blood ſhould be exempted from taking that oath. 


This exception was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle, who 


obſerved, that the ſole danger to be dreaded for the 
proteftant religion muſt proceed from the perverſion 


of the royal family. By inſiſting on ſuch topics, he 


drew on himſelf the ſecret indignation of the Duke, 
of which he ſoon felt the fatal effects. 
When Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, 
he ſubjoined, 11 the Duke's preſence, an explana- 
tion, which he had beforehand communicated to 
that Prince, and which he believed to have been ap- 


proved by him. It was in theſe words.“ I have 
© conſidered the teſt, and am very deſirous of giv- 


« ing obedience as far as I can, I am confident, 


that the Parliament never intended to impoſe con- 
<6 tradictory oaths: Therefore I think no man can 
* explain it but for himſelf. Accordingly, I take it 
as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, aud the proteſ- | 


* tant religion. And I do declare, that I mean not 
| CC to 
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« to bind up myſelf, in my ſtation, and in a lawful CH AP. 
« way, from wiſhing and endeavouring any alterati- LXIX. 
„on, which I think to the advantage of church or 1067. 
<« ſtate, and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion 

and my loyalty : And this I underftand as a part 

«* of my oath.” The Duke, as was natural, heard 

theſe words with great tranquillity: no one took the 

leaſt offence: Argyle was admitted to fit that day in 
council: And it was impoſiible to imagine, that a ca- 

pital offence had been committed, where occaſion 
ſeemed not to have been giver, o much as for a 

frown or reprimand. 

— ARGYLE was much ſurprized, a few days after, to 

find that a warrant was iſſued for committing him to 

priſon; that he was indicted for high treaſon, leaſing- _ 
making and perjury ; and that from theſe innocent 
words an accuſation was extracted, by which he was 

to forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to 


Ln 


enter into particulars, where rhe iniquity of the whole 
is fo apparent, Tho! the ſword of juſtice was diſ- 
played, even her ſemblance was not put on; and the 


forms alone of law were preſerved, in order to ſanc- 
tity, or rather aggravate the oppreſſion. Of five 
judges, three did not ſcruple to find the guilt of trea- 
fon and leaſing- making to be incurred by the priſon- 
er: A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict againſt 
him: And the King, being conſulted, ordered the 
© ſentence to be pronounced; but the execution of it 
to be ſuſpended, till farther pleaſure. 

IT was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, ö 
that Argyle's life and fortune were not in any dan- 1 
ger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to | 4 
lach extremities againſt him was in order to make 
him renounce ſome hereditary juriſdictions, which 
gave his family a dangerous authority in the High- 
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B lands, and checked the courſe of public ultice. 
; But allowing the end to be juſtifiable, the means 
: were infamous ; and ſuch as were incompatible, not 


only with a free, but a civilized government. Ar- 
—— eee ke 1415 
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CHAP. gyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the 
LXIX juſtice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his eſ- 


— pp nmmnd 
1681. 


cape from priſon; and till he ſhould find a ſhip for 
Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time in 
London. The King heard of his Jurking-place, but 
would not allow him to be arreſted', All the parts 
however of his ſentence, fo far as the government in 


Scotland had power, were rigorouſly executed ; his 


| eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed and torne. 


State of 
affairs in 


Scotland. 


IT would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland: 
There was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſe- 


dition, encouraged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. 


Cameron and Cargil, two furious preachers, went a 
ſtep beyond all their brethren : They publickly ex- 
communicated the King for his tyranny and his breach 
of the covenant, and renounced all allegiance to him. 


Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at 
Airs. Moſs; Cargil was taken: and hanged. Many of 


their followers were tried and convicted. Their lives 
were offered them if they would ſay God ſave the 


King : But they would only agree to pray for his re- 


pentance, This obſtinacy was much inſiſted on as 
an apology for the rigors of the adminiſtration ; But, 


it duly conſidered, it will rather afford reaſon for a 7 


contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an ob- 
ject rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it 


is almoſt impoſiible, that men could have been car- 
ried to ſuch a degree of madneſs, unleſs provoked 


by a long train of violence and oppreſſion, | 


As the King was maſter in England, and no longer 


5 Abende the clamours of the country party, he permit- 


ted the Duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after pre- 


vailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his 


to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and 


bearing a part in the adminiſtration. The Duke went 


| Burnet, vol. i. p 522. | 
| ſettle 
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ſettle the government of that country; and he choſe CHAP. 


to take his paſſage by ſea, The ſhip ſtruck on a ſand- L31%- 


bank, and was loſt : The Duke eſcaped in the barge 


and it is pretended, that, while many perſons of rank 
and quality were drowned, and among the reſt, Hyde, 


his brother-in-law, he was very careful to ſave ſeveral 
of his dogs and prieſts: For theſe two ſpecies of ſa- 
vourites are coupled together by ſome writers, It has 
likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge might ſafely have 


held more perſons, and that ſome who ſwam to it 
were thruſt off, and even. their hands cut in order to 
diſengage them. But every action of every eminent 
perſon, during this period, is fo liable to be milinter- 
preted and miſrepreſented by faction, that we ought to 
be very cautious of paſſing our judgment on too ſlight | 


an evidence. It is remarkable, that the ſailors on board 
the ſhip, though they felt themſelves ſinking, and faw 
Inevitable death before their eyes, yet fo ſoon as they 


obſerved the Duke to be in ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, : 


in teſtimony of their joy and ſatisfaction. 
Tux Duke, during his abode in Scotland, had be- 
haved with great civility towards the gentry and no- 


bility ; and by his courtly demeanour had much won 
upon their affections: But his treatment of the enthu- 
ſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat rigorous; and in many in- 
ſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not 


an unrelenting temper, It is even aſſerted, that he 
uſually aihfted with his preſence at the torture of cri- 


minals, and looked on with tranquilli y, as if he were 


conſidering ſome curious experiment. He left the 
authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, chan- 
cellor, and the earl of Queenſbury, treaſurer: A ve- 
ry arbitrary ſpirit appeared in their adminiſtration. 
A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
cauſe he had kept company with one who had been 


m Burnet, vol. i. p. 583. Wodro w/, vol. ü. p. 5 This laſt 
author, who is ad the better authority, mentions only one in- 
ſtance, that of Spreul, which ſeems to haye been an extraordi- 


B in 


1682. 


1 
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CHAP. in the rebellion; though that perſon had never beer, 
EXIA. marked out by proceſs. or proclamation. The infe- 


1682. 


rences upon which Weir was condemned (for a pro- 


ſecution by the government and a condemnation were 


in Scotland the ſame thing) hung upon each other, 
alter the following manner. No man, it was ſuppo- 


ſed, could have been in a rebellion, without being 
expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhood : If the 


neighbourhood had ſuſpected him, it was to be pre- 

ſumed, that each individual had likewiſe heard of the 
5 grounds of ſuſpicion: Every man was bound to de- 
clare to the government his ſuſpicion againſt every 


man, and to avoid the company of traitors: To fail 
in this duty was to participate in the treaſon: The 


cConcluſion on the whole was, You have converſed 


with a rebel, therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A 
reprieve was with ſome difficulty procured for Weir, 


but it was ſeriouſly determined to make uſe of the 


precedent. Courts of judicature were erected in the 
ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict inquiſition 


carried on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The 


term of three years was preſcribed for the continuance 
of theſe courts; after which an indemnity was promi- 
ſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly en- 
titled to the benefit of this indemnity. The Preſby- 


terians, alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from which no 
man could deem himſelf ſafe, began to think of leav- 


ing the country; and ſome of their agents were ſent 


Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any con- 


dition ſeemed preferable to the living in their native 


country, which, by the prevalence of perſecution and 


of robbers. 
Azove two thouſand perſons. were out-lawed on 
pretence of their converſing or having intercourſe 


with rebels“ : and they - were continually hunted in | 


C Wodrow, vol. Th Appel 94. 


their 
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to England, in order to treat with the proprietors of 4 


violence, was become as inſecure to thein as a den 


1 C 169 
\ Þ their retreats by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, and op- C HAP. 


- © preflive magiſtrates. It was uſual to put enſnaring 3 
- © queſtions to people, living peaceably in their own * 
e © Houſes; ſuch as, Will you renounce the Covenant? 
„ Do you eſteem the riſing 2g at Bothwel to be rebelli- 

- | © on? Was the killing the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 

g © a murder?” And when the poor deluded: creatures 

e |. refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments were inflicted 
on theme. Keen women were brought to the gibbet 

je for this pretended crime. A number of fugitives, 

e- | rendered frantic by oppreſſion, had publiſhed a ſedi- 

y |. tious declaration; renouncing allegiance to Charles 

il |: Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, 

ne had indeed ſome reaſon toeſteem him, a tyrant. This 


incident afforded the privy council a pretence for a 
very unuſal kind of oppreſſion. Soldiers were diſper- 
ſed over the country, and power was given to all 
commiſſion officers, even the moſt inferior, to oblige 
every one whom they met with, to abjure the decla- 
ration; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, without farther 
1 queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent. It were endleſs, 
as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of 
perſecution, or, in other words, of abſurd tyranny, 
which at that time prevailed in Scotland, One of 
them however is fo ſingular, that I cannot forbear 
relating it. f 
Tur women were ſeizeda, and the cuſtomary 
oath was tendered to them, by which they were to 
abjure the ſeditious declaration above-mentioned. | 
They all refuſed, and were condemned to a capital | 
puniſhment by drowning, One of them was an elder- 
ly woman: The other two were very young; one | 
eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen. Even | 
theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to put the 


on Joungeſt to death: But the other two were conduct- 
urſe ed to the place of execution, and were tied to ſtakes l 
d in within the ſca-mark at low water: A e 


« Wodrow, vol. i. paſſim, p 14, vol. ij, p. 434. 
* Id. vol. ii. p. 505 
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CHA P.which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. 
: LXIX. Theelderly woman was placed fartheſt in, and by the 
=" ang of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. The younger 
partly terrified with the view of her companion's death, 
partly ſubdued by the entreaty of her friends, was 
prevailed with to ſay God /ave the King. Immediate- 

ly the ſpectators called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; F* 

and ſhe was looſened from the ſtake. Major Win- . 

ram, the officer who guarded the execution, again 


required her to ſign the abjuration ; and upon her re- | 
fuſal, he ordered inſtantly to be plunged i in the wa- | 
ter, where ſhe was ſuffocated, 5 
Tus ſeverity of the adminiſtration i in Scotland i is 
in part to be aſcribed to the Duke's temper, to whom 0 
the King had conſigned over the government of that 
country, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to 
allow nothing of importance to eſcape him. Even the 
government of England from the ſame cauſe began F 
ſomewhat to be infected with the ſame ſeverity. The | 
Duke's credit was very great at Court. Tho! neither Þ 
ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was! , 
more dreaded; and thence an attendance more ex-: 
act, as well as a ſubmiſſion more obſequious, was i n 
i paid him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, |. 5 
1 hit Charles, in ſpite to the Parliament, who had de- * 
= termined, that the Duke ſhould not ſucceed him,, 7 
| was reſolved, that he mould reign even in his life- 3 * 
0 e | ; 5 
1 Tur King N who loved to maintain a bal 10 


tance in his councils, ſtill ſupported Halifax, whom 
he created a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal; 


| 3 
1 9 
je State of tho? ever in oppoſition to the Duke. This man, who [ 3 
1 3 poſſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt extenſive capaci- || | 
ly England, ty, of all employed in public affairs during the pre- do 
hy, ſent reign, affected a ſpecies of neutrality between i 
th Ve 
0 the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall |” - 
I = IM 
! body, known by the denomination of Trimmers. | 


This conduct, which is much more natural to men] 
of integrity than of ambition, could not how: 
5 ever 
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= pale, and after the experiments already made in the of Þerifts. 
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mal i Br e There could not therefore be a more im- 
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ever procure him the former character; and he was CHAD. 


always with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather LXIX. 
— nn} 


than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the 
excluſion-bill, and who had been diſplaced on that 


account, was again, with the Duke'sconſent, brought 


into the adminiſtration. The extreme duplicity, at 
leaſt variableneſs, of this man's conduct thro' the 
whole courſe of his life, made it be ſuſpected, that it 
was by the King's direQion he had mixed with the 

country party. Hyde, created earl of Rocheſter, was 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was entirely in in 
the Duke's intereſt. 

Tur King himſelf was obliged to act as the head 
of a party; a diſagreeable ſituation for a Prince, and 
always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
He knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the 
church; and he reſolved, contrary to the maxims 


of toleration, which he had hitherto ſupported in 
> England, to gratify his friends by the perſecution of 
bis enemies. 
now rigorouſly executed; an expedient, which, the 
Eking knew, would neither diminiſh the numbers nor 
influence of the Nonconformiſts ; 
therefore to be deemed more the reſult of paſſion 
than of policy, Scarce any perſecution ſerves the 
intended purpoſe but ſuch as amounts to a total ex- 


Si termination, 
ife- P 


The laws againſt conventicles were 


and which 1s 


Tuc the King's ad made every day great 


advances, it ſtill met with conſiderable obſtacles, 
cChiefly from the city, which was entirely in the 
_ hands of the malecontents, 
cular, named by the ſheriffs, were not likely to be New no- 
o- mination 


The juries, in parti- 


caſe of Shaſteſbury and that of College, treaſon, it 
was apprehended, might there be committed with 


| Portant ſervice to the Court than to put affairs upon 
a different footing. Sir John Moor, lord mayor, 
3 55 v 


CH Ap. was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to 


LXIX inſiſt upon the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of 
168 
1682. 


15 of both muſt be elected by the liveries, 
une, 


the only legal magiſtrates, 


|y the reſt of the liveries. 
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naming one of -the ſherifts, Accordingly, when the 
time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant 
merchant, who accepted that expenſive office. The 


country party ſaid, that, being lately returned from 


Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, 
better qualified to ſerve the purpoſes of the Court. 
A poll was opened for the election of another ſhe- 


rift, and here began the conteſt. The majority of 


the common: hall, headed by the two ſheriffs of the 
former year, refuſed to acknowledge the mayor's 
right of nominating one ſheriff, but inſiſted that 
Papillon and 
Dubois were the perſons whom the country party a- 


greed to elect : Box was pointed out by the courti- 
ers. Books were accordingly opened for the poll; 


but as the mayor would not allow the elections to 


proceed for two vacancies, the ſheriffs and he ſepara- 
The coun- Þ- 
try party, who voted with the ſheriffs for Papillon, 


ted, and each carried on the poll apart. 


and Dubois, were much more numerous than thoſe 
who voted with the mayor for Box. But as the 
mayor inſiſted, that his books were the only legal 
ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All diffi- 
culties however were not ſurmounted, Box, appre- 
henſive of the conſequences of fo dubious an electi- 
on, fined off, and the mayor found it requiſite to 
proceed to a new election. When the matter was 
' propoſed to the common-hall, a loud cry was raiſed, 
No election! No election! The two ſheriffs alrea- 
dy elected, Papillon and Dubois, were inſiſted on as 
But as the mayor ſtill. 


maintained, that Box alone had been legally choſen, 
and that it was now requiſite to ſupply his place, 
he opened books anew, and during the tumulr, and 
confuſion of the citizens, a few of the mayor's 
partizans elected Rich, mnknown to and unheeded 
North and Rich were 

ac- 
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accordingly ſworn ſheriffs for the enſuing year; butC HA P. 
jt was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train bands LXIX. 


lent and irregular. 

Tuus the country party were diſlodged from their 
ſtrong hold in the city; where, ever ſince the com- 
mencement of factions in the Engliſh government, 


they had, without interruption, almoſt without mo- 
leſtation, 


bappy, had the partialities, hitherto objected to ju- 


maintained a ſuperiority. It had been 


ries, been corrected, without giving place to partia- 


lities of an oppoſite kind: But in the preſent di- 


ſtracted ſtate of the nation, an equitable neutrality 
was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The court and 
church party, who were now named on juries, made 


juſtice ſubſervient to their factious views; and the 
King had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on his 
It was not long before the effects of theſe 


enemies. 
alterations were ſeen, When it was firſt reported, 
that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, 


at that time Sheriff, a very violent man, had broke 


out into theſe terms, He has already burned the 


„city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats?” 


For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the Duke ſued Pil- 


kington ; and enormous damages, to the amount of 
100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the law of 
England, ratified in the great charter, no fine ought 


Sir Pa- 


to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. 
tience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence 


for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, and condemned 
to the pillory : 


A ſevere ſentence, and ſufficient to 


to protect them in the entering upon their office, a 


168 
A new mayor of the court party was ſoon after , wh 2. 


choſen by means, as 1s 8 much more vio- October. 


. 


deter all witneſſes from appearing in favour of thoſe, 3 


who were proſecuted by the Court. 


Bur tho' the crown had obtained ſo great a victo- 
ry in the city, it was not quite deciſive; and the con- 
teſt might be renewed every year at the election of 


magiſtrates, 


1683. 


CH A P. magiſtrates. An important project therefore was 
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LXIX. formed, not only to make the King maſter of the 


city, but by that example to gain him the aſcendant 


. Quo War- in all the corporations of England, and thereby give 


the greateſt wound to the legal conſtitution, which 
the moſt powerful and moſt arbitrary Monarchs had 
ever yet been able to inflict. All the Royaliſts, tho 
_ Engliſhmen, and even, to a certain degree, lovers 
of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the 
oppoſite faction, and from the defire of ſuperiority, 
to concur in this violent meaſure. A writ of quo 
warrants wes uued againſt the city; that is, an en- 
quiry into the validity of their charter. It was pre- 
tended, that the city had forfeited all its privi- 
leges, and ought to be declared no longer a corpo- 
ration, on account of two offences, which the court 
of aldermen and common council had committed, 
After the great fire in 1666, all the markets had 
been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many con- 
veniencies; and in order to defray the expence, the 
magiſtrates bad impoſed a ſmall toll on ſuch as 
brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, 
they had addreſſed the King againſt the prorogation 
of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. Four petitioners are greatly ſurprized at 
© the late prorogation, whereby the proſecution of 
© the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making 
© neceſſary proviſions for the preſervation of your 
«« Majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjects, have receiv- 
ed interruption.” Theſe laſt words were pretend- 
ed to contain a ſcandalous reflection on the King and 
his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was defended 
againſt the attorney and ſollicitor generals, by Treby 
and Pollexfen. 

Tres: laſt pleaded, that, Gnce the foundation of | 1 
the Monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been for-“ 
feited, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity: That 
a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime or 
ollenee, and noue was anſwerable for any iniquity 

but 
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CHARLES n. ug 
but the perſons themſelves, who committed it: That H AP. 


dhe members, in choofing magiſtrates, had entruſted LXIX. 

T © them only with legal powers; and where the ma- SY 

l giſtrates had exceeded theſe powers, their acts were — 
void, but could never involve the body itfelf in any 

d 3 criminal imputation: That ſuch had ever been the 
practice of England, except at the Reformation, 

2 when the are were forfeited; but this was an 
extraordinary caſe; and it was even thought neceſſa- 

„y afterwards to ratify the whole tranſaction by act 

of Parliament: That corporate bodies, framed for 

” | public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, 

| oughtnot to be annihilated for the temporary faults of 
their members, who might themſelves, without hurt- 

ing the community, be queſtioned for their offences: 

7 That even a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be 

* F* forfeited to the Crown, on account of treaſon, com- 

d | mitted by the tenant for life; but upon his demiſe 

„ | went to the next in remainder : That the offences, 

'- | objected to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a 

's | puniſhment, were not even worthy of the ſmalleſt re- 

) prehenſion: That all corporations were inveſted with 

dhe power of making by-laws; and the ſmalleſt buor- 

S | roughin England had ever been allowed to carry the 

1 exerciſe of this power farther than London had done 

3 in the inſtance complained of: That the city, having, 

at their own expence, repaired the markets, which 

ar were built too on their own eſtates, might as lawful- | 

. ly claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch as brought 

f commodities thither, as a man might require rent 3 
| 4 for a houſe, which he was poſſeſſed of: That thoſe 
” |; who diſliked the condition, might abſtain from the 
al market; and whoever paid, had done it voluntariiy : | 
06 : That it was an avowed right of the ſubjects to peti- 


tion; nor had the city in their addreſs abuſed this 


privilege : That the King himſelf had often declared. 
- the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in dan- 


v ger from the popith plot; which it is evident, could 
not be fully Proſecuted bur | in a Parliamentary man- 
"Rp ner : 
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CHAP.ner: That the impeachment of the popiſh lords was 
LXIX. certainly obſtructed by the frequent prorogations; as 


1083. 


 12thof 
June. 


was allo the enacting of neceſſary Jaws, and provid- 
ing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of 
the city, no leis than their regard to ſelF- preſervation, 
might prompt them to frame the petition fince it 


was acknowledged, that the King's life was every 


moment expoſed to the moſt imminent danger from 


the popiſh conſpiracy : That the city had not accul- 


ed the King of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of bav- 


ingany ſuch intention; fince it was allowed, that evil 


counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the perni- 


cious conſequences of any meaſure : And that it was 
unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had 


not during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even 
the ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons guilty of them, 


| ſhould now be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the cor- 
poration, which "Hm Was, and always muſt be in- 


nocent. 
IT is evident, that thoſe wo would apologize for 


the meaſures of the court, muſt, in this caſe, found 
their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. 


The judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are 


totally inexcuſable; ſince the ſole juſtifiable object 
of their determinations muſt ever be the pure prin- 
ciples of juſtice and equity. But the place of judge | 
was at that time held during pleaſure; and it was | 


Impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the Court bent its 
force, could ever be carried againſt it. After ſen— 


tence was pronounced, the city applied im a very 
humble manner to the King; and he agreed to re- 


ſtore their charter, but in return they were obliged 


to ſubmit to the ſollowing regulations: That no lord 
mayor, ſheriff, recorder, common ſetjcant, town ni 
clerk, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the exerciſe | 
of his office without his Majeſty's approbation : That | 
if the King diſapprove twice of the mayor or ſherifls | * 


elected, he may by commiſſion appoint theſe maZil- 
trates 
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were exacted for reſtoring the charters; 
offices of power and profit were left at the diſpoſal of 


„„ W.-: 19 


trates : That the lord mayor aid court of aldermen CHAP. 
may, with his Majeſty's leave, diſplace any magiſ- LXIX. 


trate: And that no alderman, in caſe of a vacancy, 
ſhall be elected without conſent of the court of al- 


dermen, who, if they diſapprove twice of the choice, 


may fill the vacancy. 


ALL the corporations in England, having the exam- Great 
ple of London before their eyes, ſaw how vain it power 


would prove to ſtruggle with the Court, and were, Cioun. 


moſt of them, uecceſſively induced to ſurrender their 
charters i, to the King's hands. Conſiderable ſums 
and all the 


the Crown. Thoſe who judge of the actions of 


princes by the rules of policy alone, could excuſe 
thoſe meaſures of the King, by which he much ex- 
tended his authority, and acquired a great aſcendant 


in every burrough and Corporation, But it ſeems 
ſtrange, that the independant Toyaliſts, who never 


meant to make the Crown abtolute, ſhould yet be ſo 


elated with the victory obtained over their adverfarics, 
as to approve of a precedent, which left no national 
privileges in ſecurity, but enabled the King, under 
like pretences, and by means of like inſtruments, to 


recall anew all thoſe charters, which at pretent he was 
And every friend to liberty mult _ 
allow, that the nation, whoſe conſtitution was thus 


ſhattered in the ſhock of faction, had a right, by eve- 
ry prudent expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of 
which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 


WIuIII fo great a faction adhered to the Crown, 


it is apparent, that reſiſtance, however juſt: Gable, 
could never be prudent ; 


ſent grievances. There was however a paity of 


malecontents, fo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that 
even before this laſt i iniquity, which laid the whole 
- þ 7 conftitution at the mercy of the King, they had 
. |} meditated plans of reſiſtance ; 


at a time when it 
Vol. VIII. a A 


and all wife men ſaw no 
other expedient but peaceably to ſubmit to the pre- 


could 


CHAP. could be as little juſtifiable as prudent. 
LXIX. 
—— — 
1683. 

A conf pi- 


acy. 
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In the ſpring 
1681”, a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King 
was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windfor, which 
gave great alarm to the public. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſt- 
teſs Shafteſbury, had agreed, in caſe the King's ſick. 


_ neſs ſhould prove mor tal, to riſe in arms and oppoſe 


the ſucceſſion of the Duke. Charles recovered; but 
theſe dangerous projects were not laid aſide. The 
ſame conſpirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, 


were determined to continue the Oxſord Parliament, 


after the King, as was daily expected, ſhould diſſolve 
it; and they engaged ſome leaders among the Com- 
mons in the ſame deſperate meaſure. They went ſo 


Tar as to detain ſeveral lords in the Houſe, under pre- 
tence of ſigning a proteſtation againſt rejecting Fitz- 


harris's impeachment: But hearing that the Commons 


had broke up in great conſternation, they were like - 
Shafteſbury" s impri- Þ 7 
ſonment and trial put an end for ſome time to theſe | 
machinations; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were 
impoſed on the city that they were revived. The 
leaders of the country party began then to apprehend | 
themſelves in imminent danger; and they were well“ 
pleaſed to find, that the citizens were ſtruck with the 2 of 
- ſame terror, and were thence inclined to undertake þ 
the moſt perilous en terprizes. Beſides the city, appli-Þ 
_ cations were made to the gentry and nobility in ſeve- * 
Monmouth! 
engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sit] 
Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheſhire; 1 


wiſe obliged at laſt to ſeparate, 


ral counties of England to rife in arms. 


Lord Grey's bert hiſtory of the Rye-houſe oe This 1s 


the moſt full and authentic account of all theſe tranſactions; but] ; 
is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Burnet, J 
well as by the trials and dying confeſſions of the conſpirators “ 
So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that any onef 

ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an impoſture like the po- 
Monmouth's declaration publiſhed in the next reign þ. 


Lord 


Pjiſtr plot. 
 eonfelſes a confult for extraordinary remacies. 
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Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir WilliamC HAP 
Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who LXIX. 

promiſed to raiſe the Weſt; and Trenchard in parti- 
cular, who had great intereſt in the diſaffected town 
of Taunton, aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance 
from that neighbourhood. Shafteſbury and his emiſ- 
fary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman and a reſt- 
teſs plotter, managed the correſpondence in the city, 


1683. 


upon which the conſederates chiefly relied. The 


whole train was ready to take fire; but was prevent- 
ed by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced Mon- 
mouth to delay the enterprize. Shafteſbury in the 


mean time was fo affected with the ſenſe of his dan- 


ger, that he had leſt his houſe, and ſecretly lurked 
in the city; meditating all thoſe deſperate ſchemes, 
which diſappointed revenge and ambition could dic- 
tate. He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repre- 
ſented to his confederates, that having gone ſo far, 
and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there 


was no ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate 


proſecution of their purpoſe. The projects were 
therefore renewed: Meetings of the conſpirators were 


of the inſurrection was laid in London, Cheſhire, 

| Devonſhire, and Briſtol : The ſeveral places of ren- 

| dezvous in the city were concerted : and the whole 
operations fixed: The ſtate of the guards was even 
viewed by Monmouth and Armſtrong, and an attack 
on them pronounced very practicable: A declaration 


hire: | to Juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and 
agreed to: Aud every circumſtance ſeemed now to 
render an inſurrection unavoidable; when a new de- 


[ * hd was procured by Trenchard, who declared, that 


the riſing in the Weſt could not for ſome weeks be 
in ſufficient forwardneſs. 


SHAFTESBURY Was enraged at theſe perpetual cau- 


| tions and delays in an enterprize, which, he thought, 


nothing but courage and celerity could render effec- 
— — A a 2 —— 
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CHAP.tuzl:; He threatened to commence the urrection 
LAIX. with tus friends in the city alone; and he buaſted, 
— he had ten thouſand briſk boys, as he called them, 
who, on a motion of his finger, were ready to Py to 
arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other confſpira- 

tors, were, during ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt 
deſpair ſhould puſh him into ſome dangerous mea- 

ſure; when they heard, that, after a long ſtruggle Þ 
between fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned all = 

hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Holland. He | 

lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for 

greater ſecurity deſired to be admitted into the ma- 

1 of that city: But his former violent councils Þ 

5 againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, 
Shafteſpu-and all applications from him were rejected. He di- : 
ry retires ed ſoon after; and his end gave neither ſorrow io 
aud dies. his friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious ten- « 
FE 

a 


per, notwithſtanding his capacity, had done great in- 
jury to the cauſe, in which he was engaged. The 


violences and iniquities, which he ſuggeſted and en- tt 

| cou aged, were greater than even faction itſelf could Þ 
þ endure; and men could not forbear ſometimes re- tc 
fl membering, that the ſame perſon, who was become | fl 
= fo zealons a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute cour-. d 
tier. Ir is remarkable, that this man, whoſe princi- Þ h: 
5 ples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo excep- ] u 
if 8 tionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that! pe 
i all his decrees, while he poſſeſſed that eminent office,, 
| FFV were equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integri- le 
mW ty. So difficult it is to find in hiſtory a character ei- | w. 
9 ther wholly bad or perfectly good; tho” the preju- Þ tic 
1 dices of party make writers run frequently into the | | me 
extremes both of panegy ric and of ſatire! we 

ArrrR Shafteſbury's departure, the conſpirators | | wh 

found ſome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence þ ha- 

with the city malecontents, who had been accuſtomed | Sc 

to depend folely on 3 nobleman. Their com- a 

mon views, however, as well as common apprehenli- ol 

ons, 
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reju- | 


the 
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ons, made them at laſt have recourſe to each other; CH A b. 


and a regular project of an inſurrection was again LXIX. 


fermed. A council of fix was erected, conſiſting of 
Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, 
and John Hambden, grandſon to the great parlia- 
mentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agree- 
ment with Argyle and the Scots malecontents, who 


engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds 


for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring 


the Covenanters into the field, Inſurrections likewiſe 


were anew projected in Cheſhire and the Weſt, as 


well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders 


were held, in order to reduce theſe projects into form. 
The conſpirators differed extremely in their views. 


Sidney was paſſionate for a commonwealth. Effex 
had embraced the ſame project. But Monmouth had 
entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown for himſelf. 


Ruſſel, as well as Hamden, was much attached to the 


antient conſtitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of 


the Duke and the redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard 
was a man of abandoned principles, and was ready 
to embrace any party, which his immediate intereſt 


ſnould recommend to him. But notwithſtanding this 


difference of characters and of views, their common 
hatred of the Duke and the preſent adminiſtration 


united them into one party; and the dangerous ex- 


periment of an inſurrection was fully refolved on. 


WHILE theſe ſchemes were concerting among the 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, 


who frequently met together, and with the inſurrec- 
tion, carried on projects quite unknown to Mon- 
mouth, and the cabal of fix. 
were colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Portugal, and 
had been recommended to the King by Mareſchal 
Schomberg; lieutenant colonel] Waleak likewiſe 
a republican officer; Goodenough, 
of London, a zealous and noted party-mad 


Weſt, 


als ſheriff 


— nm mngd 
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CHAP.Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers; Ferguſon, 
LXIX. Rouſe, tak Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rum- 


bald. Moſt of theſis laſt were merchants or trade(- 
men; and the only perſons of this confederacy, who 
had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey 
and Ferguſon. When theſe men were met together 
in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in the moſt 
deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe: They fre- 


__ quently mentioned the aſſaſſination of the King and 
the Duke, to which they had given the familiar appel. 
lation of /opping: They even went fo far as to have 
thought of a ſcheme for that purpoſe. Rumbald, 
who was a malſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye- 


houſe, which lay on the way to Newmarket, whither 
the King commonly went once a year, for the diver- 


ſion of the races. A plan of this farm had been laid 
before ſome of the conſpirators by Rumbald, who 
ſhowed them how eaſy 1t would be, by over-turning 
a cart, to ſtop at that place the King's coach; while 


they might fire upon him from the hedges, and be 


eaſily enabled afterwards, thro' bye leans and croſs 

the fields, to make their eſcape. © But tho' the plauſi- 
| bility of this ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the con- 
ſpitators, no concerted deſign was as yet laid, nor any 
men, horſes, or arms provided: The whole was litt!: 


more than looſe diſcourſe, the over-flowings of their 


zeal and rancour. The houſe in which the King 12 
ed at Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was | 
obliged to leave that place eight days ſooner than = | 
intended. To this circumftance his ſatiety was after- | | 


wards aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was diicover- 


ed; and the court party could not ſufficiently admire | 
the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. It is indeed 
certain, that as the King had thus unexpectedly left | 1 
8 Newmarket, he was much worſe attended than 
uſual; and Rumbald informed his confederates wit! 
regret what a fine opportunity was thus unfortunate: : 
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. AMONG the conſpirators I have mentioned Keil- CHAP. 
ing, a ſalter in London. This man had been engag- LXIX. 


ed in a very bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of 


London, at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the out- 
ed ſherifts; and being liable to proſecution for that cy diſco- 
action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by vered. 
revealing the conſpiracy, in which he was deeply 12th of 
concerned, He brought to ſecretary Jenkins intelli- June. 


gence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he was a ſingle 
evidence, the ſecretary, whom many falſe plots had 
probably rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to iſſue war- 


rants for the commitment of ſo great a number of 
perſons. Keiling therefore, in order to fortify his teſ- 


timony, engaged his brother in treaſonable diſcourſe 
with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators; and Jen- 
kins began now to give more attention to the intelli- 
gence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint of the 


danger, in which they were involved; and ali of them 
One perſon alone, of the 


concealed themſelves, 
name of Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was ſeized ; 
and as his confeſſion concurred in many particulars 


with Keiling's information, the affair ſeemed to be 


put out of all queſtion; and a more diligent ſearch 
was every where made after the conſpirators. 
Ws, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, finding 


the perils to which they were expoſed in endeavour- 
ing to eſcape, reſolved to fave their own lives at the 


expence of their companions; and accordingly ſur- 


rendered themſelves with an intention of becoming 
evidence. Weſt could do little more than confirm 
the teſtimony of Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſina- 
tion plot; but Rumſey, beſides additional confirma- 
tion of the ſame deſign, was at laſt, tho' with much 


difficulty, led to give an account of the meetings at 
| 2 Shephard's. 
ed; and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his 
7 confederates. Upon his information, orders were 
7 ned for arreſting the great men engaged in the 


Shephard was immediately apprehend- 


_ conſpiracy 


CHAP. 
| LXIX. 


168 ; 


«S., | 
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conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent 
to the Tower: Gray was arreſted but eſcaped from 
the meſſenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed 
himſelf in a chimney, and being a man of moſt pro- 
fligate morals, as well as indigent circumſtances, he 
ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the 


whole conſpiracy. Effex, Sidney, Hambden were 


Executi- 
on of tne 


Conſpira- 
tors. 


immediately apprehended upon his evidence. Every 
day ſome of the conſpirators were detected in their 
lurking- places, and thrown into priſon. 

LIEUTENA NT COLONEL WALCOT was Gift: 
brought to his trial. This man, who was once noted 
for bravery, had been fo far overcome by the love of 
life, that he had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had 


offered upon promiſe of pardon to turn evidence: 


But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he 
felt more generous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he 


endeavoured, tho' in vain, to conceal himſelf. The 
witneſſes againſt. him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shep- 


hard, together with one Bourne, a brewer. His 
own letter lo the ſecretary was produced, and ren- 


dered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. 


Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned to die. 


Trial of 


Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their executi- 


on, acknowle ved the juſtice of the ſentence; and 


from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently appa- 
rent, that the plan of an inſurrection had been regu- 


Jarly formed; and that even the aſſaſſination had 
been often talked of, and not without the approbati- 


on of many of the conſpirators. 


TAT condemnation of theſe criminals was pro- 


Lane bably intended as a preparative to the trial ot 
Clo 


lord Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with 


a thorow belief of the conſpiracy, as weil as a hot- 


ror againſt it. The witneſles produced againſt the 
noble priſoner were Rumſey, Shephard, and lord 
Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf had been 
introduced to the cabal at Shephard's, where Ruſſe! 
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Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended in- 
ſurrection: But had received for anſwer, that it was 
found neceſſary to delay the deſign, and that Shaf- 
teſbury muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. 
This anſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon, but 
was alſented to by the priſoner, He added, that 
ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about taking a 
ſurvey of the guards; and he thought, that Mon- 


them. Shephard ſwore, that his houſe had been be- 
forehand beſpoke by Ferguſon for the ſecret meeting 


had ſerved them himſelf, Their diſcourſe, he ſaid, 
nan chiefly upob the means of ſurprizing the guards; 
and it was agreed that Monmouth and his two friends 


they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were 
© remiſs, and that the deſigu was very practicable: But 


= executing it. The priſoner, he thought, was preſent 


ſence: The reaſons of the intended inſurrection were 


there ſet forth, and all the public grievances fully 
Jiſplayed. 


after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings had 
been held of the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, 


wi mecting, it was agreed to begin the inſurrection in 


hot- BY the country before the city ; the places were fixed, 

: che the proper quantity and kind of arms agreed on, and 
lord the whole plan of operations concerted ; That at the 
bee! BY ſecond meeting, the converſation tur! ed chieſſo upon 

duſſel their correſpondenc- with Argyle and the diſcontent- 
was 


ed Scots, and that the principal management of that 
Vor. Vill. BEB allair 


mouth, Gray and Armſtrong undertook to view 


of the coufpirators, and that he had been careful to 
keep all his ſervants from approaching them, and 


b ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The report, which 


he did not affirm, that any reſolution was taken of 
at both theſe meetings; but he was ſure, that at leaſt 


he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, he 
added, had been read by Ferguſon in RuſtePs pre- 


2 
WE ; 
| oY | another at Ruſſel's, Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt 


was preſent; and had delivered them a meſſage from C H AP. 


LXIX. 


1683. 


LORD How 120 had been one of the cabal of ſix 
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CH A P. conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent 


LXIX. 
— 


Executi- 


to the Tower: Gray was arreſted but eſcaped from 
the meſſenger: Howard was taken, while he concealed 
himſelf in a chimney ; and being a man of moſt pro- 
fligate inorals, as well as indigent circumſtances, he 


ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the 


whole conſpiracy, Effex, Sidney, Hambden were 


immediately apprehended upon his evidence. Every 
day ſome of the conipirators were detected in their 
lurking- places, and thrown into priſon. 


[ie String COLONEL WALCOT was fiſt 


on of tne 
conſpira- brought to his trial. This man, who was once noted 


tors. 


for bravery, had been fo far overcome by the love of 
life, that he had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had 
offered upon promiſe of pardon to turn evidence: 


But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he 
felt more generous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he 


endeavoured, tho? in vain, to conceal himſelf, The 
witneſſes againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shep- 
hard, together with one Bourne, a brewer. His 


Own letter lo the ſecretary was produced, and ren- 


dered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. 
Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned to die. 
Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their executi- 
on, acknowleged the juſtice of the ſentence; and 


from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently appa- 


Trial of 


rent, that the plan of an inſurrection bad been regu- 
larly formed; and that even the aſſaſſination had 
been often talked of, and not without the et 
on of many of the conſpirators. 

Tur condemnation of theſe criminals was pro- 


Lord Ruſ- bably intended as a preparative to the trial ct 


C. 


lord Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with 
a thorow belief of the conſpiracy, as weil as a hot- 
ror againſt it. The witneſſes produced againſt the 
noble priſoner were Rumſey, Shephard, and lord 


introduced to the cabal at Sbeprard's, where Ruſſe! 
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was preſent; and had delivered them a meſſage from CHA b. 


Shaſteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended in- 
ſurrection: But had received {or anſwer, that it was 
found neceſlary to delay the deſign, and that Shat- 
teſbury muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. 


This anſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon, but 
was aſſented to by the priſoner, He added, that 


ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about taking a 
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ſurvey of the guards; and he thought, that Mon- 
mouth, G:ay and Armſtrong undertook to view 


them. Shephard ſwore, that his houſe had been be- 


forchand beſpoke by Ferguſon for the ſecret meeting 
of the coulpirators, and that he had been careful to 
keep all his jervants from approaching them, and 
had ferved them himſelf, Their diſcourſe, be ſaid, 

ran chiefly upob the means of ſurprizing the guards; 
and it was agreed that Monmouth and his two friends 
ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The report, which 
they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were 


remiſs, and that the deſign was very practica ble: But 


he did not affirm, that any reſolution was taken of 
executing it. The priſoner, he thought, was preſent 
at both theſe meetings; but he was ſue, that at leaſt 


he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, he 


added, had been read by Ferguſon in RuiteFs pre- 


ſence: The reaſons of the intended inſurrection were 
there ſet forth, and all the public grievances fully 


diſplayed. 
Lonp How arp had been one of the cabal of ſix 
after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings had 


been held of the conipirators, one at Hambder' * 


another at Ruſſel's. Howard {wore, that, at the fit 


| meeting, it was agreed to begin the inſurrection in 


tie country before the city; the places were fixed, 


1 the proper quantity and kind of arms agreed on, and 


the whole plan of operations concerted; That at the 


ſecond meeting, the converſation tur! ed chicf]ly upon 
. the! yy correſpo hr ERIE WIE A: Q\ Wc and the diſco— ent- 
ed Scots, and cat the principal management of that 
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affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron 


CAP. 


LXIX. 


—— 
1683. 


Smith into Scotland with proper inſtructions. He 
added, that in theſe conſults no queſtion was put nor 


votes collected: but there was no contradiction, and, 


as he took it, all of them, and the priſoner among 


the reſt, gave their conſent. 


Rumszy and Shephard were very unwilling wit- 
neſſes againſt lord Ruſſel; and it appears from Gray's 
Secret Hiſtory *, that, if they had pleaſed, they couid 
have given a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. 


This reluctance, together with the difficulty of re- 


collecting circumftances in a converſation, which 


had paſſed above eight months before, and which the 


perſons had not at that time any intention to diſco- 


ver, may beget ſome flight objection to their evi- 
dence. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly pro- 


ved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated on b 
the priſoner, and fully reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the 
guards deliberated on, bur not fully reſolved; and 


that an aſſaſſination had never once been mention- 


cd or imagined by him. So far the matter of fact 


ſcems certain: But ſtill, with regard to law, there re- 


maincd a difficulty, and that of a very important na- 


the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the! 


ture. 
of defining that crime and in the proof required, are 


moſt equitable, that are any where to be found. 


The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the! 
law of Edward the third, are the compaſſing and in- 
tending the King's death, and the actual levying war] 
againſt him; and by the law of Mary the crime 
muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of tuo 


witneſſes, to ſome overt act, tending to theſe purpoſes. 


But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 
the OVER, partly convinced of ill confequence:, þ 4 


Page 4 3. 


Which, 


n 


Tur Engliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner 
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= which might attend ſuch narrow limitations, had in- CH AP. 
E troduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and LXIX. 
definition of the crime, It was not required, that 108 
the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame preciſe overt "7 
act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome 
overt act of the fame treaſon; and tho' this evaſion 
may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long prevailed in the 
courts of judicature, and had at laſt been ſolemnly 
fixed by parliament at the trial of lord Stafiord, The 
lawyers had uſed the {ame freedom, tho' perhaps af- 
ter a more exceptionable manner, with the Jaw of 
Edward the third, They had obſerved, that, by that 
famous ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpi- 
racy for a rebellion, ſnould even fix a correſpondence 
with ſorcign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould provide 
arms and money, yet, if he was detected and no re- 
bellion enſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. 
To prevent this inconvenience, which it had been 
better to remedy by a new law, they had common- 
ly laid their indictment for intending the death of 
the King, and had produced the intention of a re- 
bellion as a proof of that other intention, But tho 
this form of indictment and trial was very frequent, 
and many criminals had received ſentence upon it, 
it was conſidered as irregular, and was plainly con- 
founding, by a ſophiſm, two ſpecies of treaſon, which 
the ſtatute had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. What 
made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable; a law 
had paſſed ſoon after the reſtoration, where the con- 
ſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's 
life-time, declared treaſon; and it was required that 
the profecution ſhould be made within ſix months 
after the crime was committed. But notwithſtand- 
ing this ſtatute, the lawyers had perſevered, as they 
eil do perſevere, in the old form of indictment, 
and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titu- 
lar primate of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such 
was the general horror, entertained againſt the old 
republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no-one 
Rb 2 N had 


we» 
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C HAP.had murmured againſt this interpretation of the ſta- 
LXIX. tute; and the Jawyers thought, that they might fo, 


— — 


* 


low the precedent even in the caſe of he popular and 
beloved lord Ruſſel. Ruſſeb's crime fel. plainly under 
the ſtatute of Charles the 2d ; but the {acts twornae 


to by Rumſey and Shephaid were without the fix 
months required by law, and to the other facts How- 


ard was a ſingle witneſs, To make the ne 
therefore, more extenſive, the intention of mur- 


dering the King was comprehended in it; and for 


proof of this intention the conſpiracy for railing a 
rebellion was aſſigned; and what ſeemed to bring ” 


matter Rill nearer, t the deſign of attacking the King 
guards. 


RUSSEL perceived this irregularity, and defired to 


have the point argued by council; The chief juſtice 


told him, that that privilege could not be granted, 


unleſs he previoully confeſſed the facts charged upon 
him. The artificial confounding the two ſpecies of 
treaſon, tho a practice ſupported by many precedents, 
is the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of which 


Ruilel had reaſon to complain on his trial, His de- 


5 fence was very feeble; and he contented himſelf 
with proteſting, that he never had entertained any 


delign againſt the King's life: His candour would 
not allow him to deny the conſpiracy ſor an in- 
ſurrection. The jury were men of fair and irre— 
proachable characters, but zealous Royaliſts: After 


a ſhort deliberation, they brought in che priſoner 


guilty. 
„ were made to the King for a par- 


don: Even money, to the amount of an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The 


- King was inexorable. He had been extremely harraſ- 


ſed with the violence of the t party, and he had 


obſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, 


had always been carried to the higheſt extremity of 


oppolition 1 in Parliament, He had even adopted a jen- 


timent, 


A 
POO 
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timent, ſimilar to what we meet with in a letter of r . A p. 
the younger Brutus. Had his father, he ſaid, adviſ- 1. 


| ed the King to reject the ex xcluſion- bill he would b —— 
r the firſt to move for a parliamentary impeachment > 
e againſt him. When ſuch determined reſolution was 

x obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, 

0 his very virtues became ſo many crimes, and were 

t, uied as arguments againſt ſparing him. Charles 

- therefore would go no farther than remit the more 

Yr ignominious part of the ſentence, which the law re- 

a quires to be pronounced againſt traitors, * My lord 

1C « Ruſſel,” taid he, © ſhall find, that I am pollefied 

5 8 of that prerogative, which, in 'the caſe of lord Stat- 

| * ford, he thought fit to deny me.“ As the fury of 

to the country party had rendered it impoſſible for the 

ce King, without the moſt imminent danger of his 


2d, MW throne, to pardon fo many Catholics, whom he firm- 

on WW iy believed to be innocent, and even affectionate and 
Z loyal to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the 

its, edge of the law was now ready to fall upon that par- 


ich ty themſelves, they could not reaſonably expect, that 
de- he would interpoſe to ſave them. 
felt WW Russe1's conſort, a woman of great merit, danght- 
any er and heireſs of the good carl of Southampton, threw 
uld WF herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with many 
in- tears the merits and loy yalty of her father, as an atone- 
rre- ment for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, however 
ter Wl miſtaken principles had ſeduced her huſband. Theſe 
ner e were the laſt inſtance of female weak- 
W nefs (if they deſerve the name) which ſhe betrayed. 
par- Finding all applications vain, ſhe collected courage, 
hou- and not only fortified herſelf againſt the fatal blow, 
outh 4 but endeavoured by her example to Hrengthen the 
The refolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender 
rraſ- [and decent compoſure they took cave of each other 
had on the d day of his execution. The bitternefs of 
igns, death is now paſied,“ ſaid = when he turned 
5 of from her, Lord Cavendiſh had 1 in the cloſeſt 


I intimacy with Ruffel, and deſerted not his friend 


* 


1685. ining a : all hazards in his place. 


4+» 4> 


the caſt change of countenance, he 


his ; bod! ly. 
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CHAP. in the preſent calamity, He gallantly offered to ma- 
LAIS. nage his e by changing cloathes with him, and 
Ruſſel refuſed 
© > tobe his own life, by an expedient which might 
expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. 
duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender 
himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that that meaſure would 
any way contribute to his ſafety; „It will be no ad. 
„vantage to me,” he ſaid, © to have my friends die 
% with me.” Some of his expreſſions diſcover, not 
only compoſure, but good humour in this melan- 
choly extremity. The day before his executi. 
on he was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. 
<« ſhall not now let blood to divert this diſtemper,” 
. iid he to doctor Burnet who attended him, © that 
will be done to morrow.” A little before the (he- 
"iſh conducted him to the ſcaft old, he wound up his 
watch, Now T have done,” ſaid. he, with time, 

OE, and henceforth muſt think folely of eternity. 
211 July, Tur ſcaffold was crected in Lincoln's Inn Field, . 
a place very diſtant from the Tower; and it wall - 
555 hably intended, by conducting Ruſſe! thro' ſo me. uy 
ſtreets, to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved t 
leader once the object of all their confidence, nov f 
Expo! {ed to the utmoſt rigours of the law. 
the moſt popular among his own party; fo was be 
and exc- ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: And 
cution. his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible of hu 
Withouß 
laid his head o 
the block; and at two o ſtrokes, it was ſey red from 


manity, in a tender compaſlion for him, 


in the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheri 

| he was very anxious to clear his memory from en 
Im paration of ever intending the King's death, of 
any alteration in the government: He could not era 
plicitely confeſs the projected inſurrection without 
hurting his lriends, who miglit ſtill be called in gue! 4 
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tion for it; but he did not purge bimſell of that de- O A p. 

ſign, whic! h, in the preſent condition of the nation, +14: 

be regarded as no crime. By many paſſages in his a 

ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have Jain under th 8 

influence of party zeal; a paſſion, which being, NON- 

W riſhed by a ſocial t emper, and cloathing itſelf under 

ide appearance cf principle, it is almoſt unpolible 

By for a virtuous man, who has acted in public liſe, ever 

N thoroughly to eradicate, Hie profeiied his entire be- 

lief in the popiſi plot: And he ſaid, chat, tho he 

bad often heard the {eizure of the guards mention- 

ed, he had ever diſapproved of that attempt. To 

8 which he added, that the maſſacring ſo many inno- 

cent men in cold blood was fo like a Dope practice, 

£ that he could not but'abhor it. Upon the whole, the 

: integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the ca- 

* Fark of this unfortunate nobleman, ſeem to have 
been the ſhining parts of his character. 

6 ALGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his trial, Trial of 
© This gallant perſon, fon to the earl of Leiceſter, had Fry og 

entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and & 

tho no way tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far 

ſhared in all the councils of the independant repub- 

2 lican party, as to have been named on the high court 

ee which tried and condemned that Monarch: 

He thought not proper, however, to take his ſeat a- 

E Yn the judges. Hz ever oppoſed Cromwe!'s uſur- 

E pation with zeal and courage; and after employing 

all his efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſolved to 

take no benefit "of the general indemnity, but choſe 

W voluntary baniſhment, rather than ſubmit to a go- 


e Was 
ras beg 
And 


nei vernment and family, which he abhorred. As long as 
1 4 Joke republican party had any exiſtence, he was © active 

1th, off in every ſcheme, however unpromiling, which tended 
not ex to promote their cauſe: But at laſt, in 1677, finding 
vit Jit neceſlary for his private affairs to return into "O's 


land, he had applied for the King's pardon, and had 

obtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the po- 

ge plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of theſe 
— 


n Y 1 
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CHA P. ideas of liberty, which he had imbibed from 5 
LXIX. great examples of antiquity, joined the popula 
1683. party; and was even willing to {eek a ſecond Nine: 
thro' all the bortors of civil war, for his adored fe. 
public. | 
From this imperfect ſketch of the character and 
conduct of this illuſtrious perſonage, it may eaſily be 
conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniftry ; What alone 50 them inex- 


cuſable was the illegal methed, which 1 0 took, of 


eſfecting their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's tri- 

al they produced a great number of witneſſes, who 

proved the 1 of a plot in general; „ and when 
the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences ſaid WM 


nothing of him, he was anſwered, that this method 
of pro cceding, however 3 jrregular, had been practiſed 
in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators: A to- 
Pie more fit to condemn one party than to juſtify the 
other. The only witneis, who depoſed againſt Sid- 
ney, was lord Howard; but as the law required tw 
witneſſes, a ftrange expedient was fallen on to ſupply Wt £ 
this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet wu © 
ſome diſcourſes on government were found; where E 
he had maintained principles, favourable indeed to l- . 
berty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubje % $Y P 
in all ages have been known to embrace; the origi- ky © 
al contra Ct, I the ſource of Power from a conſent of ſ 
the people, the lawſulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the pre- h 
: St 2 of liberty to the government of a ingle per- {© 
Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent al 
to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witnelles, #40 
The priſoner replicd, that there was no other rea- 3 
ſon for aſcribing theſe papers to him beſides « fim- 
litude of hand; a proof, which was never admitted de 
in criminal proſecutions: That allowing him to be . 
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the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his pri- ſo! 
vate amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the] ſt 
world, or even communicated them to any ſingle per- b 
ſon: That, when examined, they appeared by the BY"? 
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colour of the ink to have been wrote many years be- 


fore, and were in vain produced as evidences of a 


preſent conſpiracy againſt the government: And that 
where the law poſitively requires two witneſſes, one 


ſtances, could never ſuffice, much leſs, when ſupport- 
ed by a circumſtance ſo weak and precarious. All 


tice; and by his direction a partial jury was eaſily pre- 
vailed on to give a verdict againſt Sidney. His exe- 
cution followed a few days afterwards: He complain- 


AZ 


Tux execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 


het 


CHAP. 
LXIX. 
— nt 
1683. 


© witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing circum- | 


theſe arguments, tho' urged by the priſoner with great 
courage and pregnancy of reaſon, had no influence, 
> The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief jul- 


ed, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence; 
but he had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe 17th De- 
© conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he had cember. 

been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuf- 
fered for that good old cauſe, in which, from his ear- 
lieſt youth, he ſaid, he had inliſted himſelf. 


IS exe- 


cution. 


greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign, The evi- 
> dence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not le- 


here gal; and the jury, who condemned him, were, for 
o hi- chat reaſon, very blameable. But that after ſentence 
e palſed by a court of judicature, the King ſhould in- 
rigi- terpoſe and pardon a man, who, tho' otherwiſe poſ- 
- of ſeſſed of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who 
ro. bad ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt inveterate 
per- | dem) to the royal family, and who lately had even 
ales: abuſed the King's clemency, might be an act of he- 
effec, voie generoſity but can never be regarded as a neccl- 
rea- ai and indiſpenſible duty. Hf; 
aun HowarD was allo the ſole evidence againſt Hamb- 


JiLted 
to be 
is pri- 
to the 
e per- 


V the 
colour 


den; and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any ve- 


ry material circumſtance, The crown-lawyers there- 


fore found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon : 
They laid the indictment only for miſdemeanors, and 
obtained ſentence againſt him. The fine impoſed 
as exorbitant; no leſs than forty thouſand pounds, 
You, VIII. . Hol 


CHA P. ideas of libe erty, which he had imbibed from the 
LXIX. great examples of antiquity, joined the popular 


1083. 


o 
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party; and was even willing to feek a ſecond time, 
thro? all the bortors of civil war, for his adored re- 
public. | 

From this imperfect ſketch of the ION and 
conduct of this illuſtrious perſonage, it may eaſily be 


_ conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 


court and miniſtry ; What alone renders them inex- 
cuſable was the illegal method, which they took, of 
effecting their purpoſe againſt bim. On Sidney's tri- 


al they produced a great number of witneſſes, who 


proved the reality of a plot in general; and when 


the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences ſaid 


nothing of him, he was anſwered, that this method 


of proceeding, however irregular, had been practiſed 


in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators: A to- 
pic more fit to condemn one party than to juſtify the 


other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt Sid. 


ney, was lord Howard; but as the law required two 


witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen on to ſupp!y 


S 
this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's doe 


ſome diſcourſes on government were found; where 
he had maintained principles, favourable indeed to li- 


berty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubje c 
in all ages have been known to embrace; the origi- 


nal contract, the ſource of power from a conſent of 


the people, the lawſulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the pre- 
ference of liberty to the government of a ſingle per- 
ſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 


to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. 


The priſoner rep! lied, that there was no other rea- 


ſon for aſcribing theſe papers to him beſides a {imi- 
litude of hand; a dk which was never admitted 


in criminal profecuti : That allowing him to be q 
the author, he had ad them ſolely for his pri- 
vate amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the] 


world, or even communicated them to any ſingle per- 
fon ; Phat, when examined, 7 appeared by the | N 
| colour] 
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colour of the ink to have been wrote many years be- C H A P. 
fore, and were in vain produced as evidences of a LXIX. 
preſent conſpiracy againſt the government: And r 
where the law poſitively requires two witneſſes, one of 
1 attended with the moſt convincing circum- 
| ſtances, could never ſuffice; much leſs, when ſupport- 
ed by a circumſtance ſo weak and precarious. All 


; theſe arguments, tho' urged by the priſoner with great 


courage and pregnancy of reaſon, had no influence, 
The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief juſ- 


Þ tie; and by his direQion a partial jury was eaſily pre 


vailed on to give a verdict againſt Sidney, His exe- 


. cution followed a few days afterwards: He complain- 
$ | ed, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence 


but he had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe 17th De- 


5 | conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he had cember. 


been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuf- en org 
fered for that good old cauſe, in which, from his ear- : 


ü beſt youth, he ſaid, he had inliſted himſelf, 


Tur execution of Sidney 1s regarded as one of the 
G greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign, The evi- 
# dence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not le- 
el and the jury, who condemned him, were, for 
that reaſon, very blameable. But that after ſentence 
paſſed by a court of judicature, the King ſhould in- 
terpoſe and pardon a man, who, tho' otherwiſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who 
had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt inveterate 
enemy to the royal family, and who lately had even 
Jabuled the King's clemency, might be an act of he- 
roic generoſity but can never be regarded as a necel- 
Wy and indiſpenſible duty. 

How ARD was allo the ſole evidence againſt Hamb- 
Iden; and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any ve- 
gry material circumſtance, The crown-lawyers there- 
fore found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon: 
They laid the indictment only for miſdemeanors, and 
obtained ſentence againſt him. The fine impoſed 


bras exorbitant; no leſs than forty thouſand pounds, 
Vor. VIII. Ee. 3 ©» No 
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CHAP. 
LxIK. 


1683. 


A trial was therefore offe 


HoLLoway, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the con. 
ſpirators, had fled to the Weſt Indies, and was now 
brought over. He had been out- lawed; but the year 
allowed him for preſenting himſelf, was not expired, 

feed bim: But as he had at 


firſt confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy for 


an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had heard 


ſome diſcourſes of an aſlaſſination, tho he had not ap- 


proved of them, he thought it more expedient to 


throw himſelf on the King's mercy. He was execu. 


ted, perſiſting in the ſame confeſſion. 


"Sin Tuomas ArMsTRONG, who had been ſeized 
in Holland by Chidley, the King's miniiter, and ſent 
over, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Hollo. 


way: But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was re- 


fuſed him. The lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he 
voluntarily came in before the expiration of the time 


aligned, he could not claim the privilege of a trial; 
not conſidering, that the ſeizure of his perfor ought j 
in equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented 
him. The King bore a great enmity againſt thi 


gentleman, by whom he believed the duke of Mon- 


mouth to have been ſeduced from his duty: He all 
aſſerted, that Armſtrong had once promiſed Cromwell 
to aſſaſſinate him; tho' it muſt be confeſſed, that the? 
priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by ven 
ſtrong arguments. Theſe were the reaſons of tha 
injuſtice, which was now done him, It was appte 
hended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could na 
be pr oduced; and that even the partial juries, w hic 
were now returned, and which allowed themſelves ti 
be entirely directed by Jefferies and other violenf 
Judges, would not give ſentence againſt him. 5 
Ox the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex a man em 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in ti 
Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's inquelÞ? 
brought in their verdict, ſelf murther : Yet becauf ' 
two children of ten years of age (one of whom to 


| departed from his evidence) had atirmed, th hen ef 1 
1241s 
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heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they C 14 AP. 
ſaw a hand throw out a bloody razor, theſe circum- LXIX 


1683, 


ſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was aſcri— 


bed to the King, and the Dude, who happened that 
morning to pay a vilit to the Tower, Eſſex was ſub- 


ject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized 
with one immediately upon his commitment: He was 


accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of ſuicide: 


And his counteſs upon a ſtrict enquiry, which was 
committed to the care of Dr. Burnet, found no reaſon 
to confirm the ſuſpicion: Yet could not all theſe cir- 


cumſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove 
It is no wonder, that faction is ſo 
productive of vices of all kinds; For, beſides that it 


the imputation. 


inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to remove 


thoſe great reſtraints, honour and ſhame; when men 


find that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of 
their own party, and no innocence ſecure them 
againſt the calumnies of the oppoſite. = 
Bo tho' there is no reaſon to think, that Eſſex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that a very unjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſſel's 
trial was made of that incident. 
mentioned it in their pleadings as a ſtrong proof of 


[4 the conſpiracy; and it is faid to have had great 


weight with the jury. It was inſiſted on in Sidney's 
trial for the ſame purpoſe. ache þ 


The King's council 


So ME memorable cauſes, tried about this time, State of 


Oates was convicted of having called the Duke a po- 
piſh traitor; was fined to the amount of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; and was condemned to priſon 
till he ſhould make payment. A like illegal ſentence 
was paſſed upon Dutton- Colt for a like offence. 
Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds; 
becauſe, in ſome private letters, which had been in- 
tercepted, he had reflected on the government. 
This gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he had 

Cc 2 


been 


tho they have no relation tg the Rye-houſe conſpira- the nati- 
cy, ſhow the temper of the bench and the juries. ®" 
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'CHA P.bzen foreman of that jury, which rejected the Bill 
LXIX. againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen 
Jeg upon for puniſhing him; tho' ſuch a precedent may 


Juſtly be eſteemed a very unuſual act of ſeverity, and 
ſufficient to deſtroy all confidence in private friend- 
ſhip and correſpondence. 

Tur is another remarkable trial, which ſhows 
the diſpoſition of the courts of judicature, and which, 
' tho' it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be im- 
proper to relate here. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian 
preacher, was accuſed by three women of having 
ſpoke treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to 
two or three periods, and agreed ſo exattly. together, 
that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in their depo- 
ſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good 
defence. He proved, that the witneſſes were lewd 
and infamous perſons. He proved, that, even during 
Crom wel's uſurpation, he had always been loyal; that 
he prayed conſtantly for the King in his family; and 
that in his ſermons he often inculcated the obligatt- 
ons of loyalty. And as to the ſermon, of which he 
was accuſed, ſeveral witneſſes, who heard it, and 
ſome who wrote it in ſhort hand, depoſed that he 
had uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe objected to him, 
He offered his own notes as a farther proof, The 
wo men could not ſhow by any circumſtance or wit- 
neſs, that they were at his meeting. And the ex- 
preſſio ns, which they ſwore againſt him, were ſo 
groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be ſuppo- 
ſed to employ them before a mixt audience. It 
was alſo urged, that jt was next to impoſſible for 
three women to rememher ſo long a period upon 


one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, 
as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with re- 


gard to it. The priſoner offered to put the whole up- 


on this iſſue; He would pronounce, with his uſual Þ 
tone of voice, a period as long as that which they | 
had ſworn to; and then let them try to repeat | 
it, ik they could, What was more unaccountable 1 
: the) 
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they had forgot even the text of his ſermon; nor did C H A b. 
they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the words, which LXIX. 
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they depoſed to. 
licitor general thought not proper to make any reply: 
Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome general de- 
clamations againſt conventicles and Preſpyterians: Yet 
ſo violent were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a 
verdict againſt the priſoner; which however appear- 
ed fo palpably unjuſt, that it never was executed. 
TRE duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the 
firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy; and the Court could 
get no intelligence of him. At laſt, Halifax, who 


began to apprehend the too great prevalence of the 


royal party, and who thought that Monmouth's inter- 
eſt would prove the beſt counterballance to the 
diſcovered his retreat, and prevailed with 
him to write two letters to the King, full of the ten- 
dereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The King's 
fondneſs was revived ; and he permitted Monmouth 
to come to court. He even endeavoured to mediate 
a reconciliation between his ſon and his brother; and 

having promiſed Monmouth, that his teftimony ſhould 
never be employed againſt any of his friends, he en- 
gaged him to give a full account of the plot. But, 
in order to put the country party to ſilence, he 
called next day an extraordinary council; and in- 
formed them, that Monmouth had ſhowed great pe- 
nitence for the ſhare, which he had had in the late con- 
ſpiracy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more 
to engage in ſuch criminal enterprizes. He went ſo 


far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like pur- 


poſe ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette, Monmouth 


kept ſilence till he had obtained his pardon in form: 
But finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely 
diſgraced with his party, and that, even tho' he ſhould 
not be produced in court as an evidence, his teſti- 
mony, being ſo publickly know!, might have weight 
with juries on any ſuture trial, he reſolved at all ha- 
zards to retrieve his honour, 


His emiſſaries, there- 
{ore, 


After ſo ſtrong a defence, the fol- > 


CHA P. fore, received orders to deny, that he had ever made 
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LXIX. any ſuch confeſſion as that aſcribed to him; and the 


1683. 


jor capacity, religned 


party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the 
Court. The King provoked at this conduct, baniſh- 


ed Monmouth his preſence, and afterwards order- 


ed him to depart the kingdom. 
Tux court were well aware, that the TEE PER SINE 


in England had held a correſpondence with thoſe in 


Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of 


merit and learning, with two gentlemen of the name 
of Campbel, had corae to London, under pretence of 
Negotiating the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyterians 
in Carolina, but really with a view ty concert mea- 


ſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. Baillie was ſent 


priſoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared 


againſt him, the council required him to ſwear, og 


Y he would anſwer all queſtions, which ſhould be pro 
Pounded to him. Baillie refuſed to ſubmit to fo ini- 
quitous a condition; and a fine of ſix thouſand pounds 


was impoſed upon him. At laſt, two perſons, Spence 


and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence 


which involved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, 


who, in order to fave themſelves from attainder, were 


reduced to accuſe Baillie, He was brought to trial; 
and being in fo languiſhing a condition from the 


_ cruel treatment, Which he had met with in priſon, 


that it was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he 


was ordered to be exccuted the very afternoon, on 


which he received ſentence; 

THE ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the 
preſent reign, were much contrary to he nſual tenor 
of the King's conduct; and tho? thoie who ſtud 2d 


his character more narrowly, have pronounced, that 
towards great offences he was rigid n igexorable, 
the nation were more inclined to afcribe every un-! 


juſt or hard meaſure to the prevalence of the Dukes 


_ councils, into whoſe hands che King had, from indo Bt 
: lence, not from any 1 of his brother's ſupe - 
e reins of government. 


The] 
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The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the C H A p. 
detection cf the conſpiracy, and loft none by the ri- LXIX. 


gorous execution of the conſpirators: The horror en- 


tectained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was com- 


monly confounded with the deſign of an inſurrecti- 


on, rendered the whole party unpopular, and reconci- 
led the nation to the meaſures of the court. The 
moſt loyal addreſſes came from all parts of the king- 
dom; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the civil ma- 
giſtrates, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, 


became the reigning principle of the times. The 
univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decres, con- 


demning ſome doctrines, which they denorginated 
republican, but which indeed are, moſt of them, the 


only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitu- 


tion can be founded. The faction of the excluſion- 
iſts, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and zealous, were 
at the King's feet; and were as much fallen in their 


ſpirit as in their credit with the nation. Nothing, 


which had the leaſt appearance of oppoſition to the 
Court, could be hearkened to by the public. 

Tux King endeavoured to encreaſe his preſent po- 
pularity by every art; and knowing, that the ſuſpici- 


on of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, 


he judged it proper to marry his niece, the Lad 
Anne, to Prince George, brother to the King of Den- 
mark. All the credit, however, and perſuaſion of 


Halifax, could not engage him to call a Parliament, 


or truſt the nation with the election of a new repre- 


ſentative. Tho' his revenues were extremely bur- 


thened, he choſe rather to ſtruggle with the preſent 


difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raiſing 
afreſh ſo many diſcontented numours, might prove 


dangerous to his repoſe. Fic Duke Ikewiſe zea- 


louſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the 
King in meaſures, which could have no other tenden— 
cy, than to render any accommodation with a Parlia- 
ment altogether impraciicable. Williams, who had 


been ſpeaker during the two laſt Parliaments, was 


_ proſecuted. 


1683. 


1684. 
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CHAP. proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obedience 
LXIX. to orders of the Houſe: A breach of privilege, which 
"0+: would leave unpuniſhed. Danby and the popiſh 
lords, who had ſo long been confined to the Tower, 
and who ſaw no proſpect of a trial in Parliament, 
were admitted to bail: A meaſure very juſt in itſelf, 
but deemed a great encroachment on the privileges 
of that aſſembly. The Duke, contrary to law, was 
reſtored to the office of high admiral, without taking 
the teſt. 
Hap the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been 
| mixed in the King's character; had he been actuated 
by that concern for his people s or even for his own_ 
honour, which his high ſtation demanded, he would 
have hazarded many domeſtic inconveniencies rather 
than allow France to domineer in ſo haughty a manner 
as that which at preſent ſhe aſſumed in every negotia- 
State of tion. The peace of Nimeguen, impoſed by the Dutch 
_— their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole 
aur.  confederacy; and all the powers, engaged in it, had 
diſbanded their ſupernumerary troops, which they 
found ſuch difficulty to ſubſiſt. Lewis alone ſtill main- 
tained a very powerful army, and by his preparations 
rendered himſelf every day more formidable. He now 
acted as if he were the ſole Sovereign in Europe, and 
as if all other Princes were ſoon to become his vaſſals. 
Courts or chambers were erected in Metz and Briſac, 
for re: uniting ſuch territories as had ever been mem 
bers of any part of his new conqueſts. They made 
inquiry into titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity. 
They cited the neighbouring Princes to appear be- 
fore them, and iſſued decrees, expelling them from 
the conteſted territories. The important town of 
Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by 
Lewis: Aloſt was demanded of the Spaniards, on 

a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence; 
and upon their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg was 
blockaded, and ſoon after taken, Genoa had bean 
3 bombarded, 


-% 

- 
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it ſeemed not likely, any future Houſe of Commons 
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bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated tCHAP. 
build ſome gallies for the Spaniards; and in order to LXIX. 
avoid a more ſevere fate, that republic was obliged b. 


to yield to the moſt mortifying conditions. The em- 
pire was inſulted in its head and principal members; 
and uſed no other expedient for redreſs, but _ 
tent complaints and remonſtrances. 

SPAIN was fo enraged at the inſolent treatment 
which ſhe met with, that, without confidering her pre- 
| ſent weak condi g. ſhe declared war againſt her 
haughty enemy : ne hoped, that the other powers of 
Europe, ſenſib of the ce mmon danger, would fly to 
her aſſiſtance. The prince of Orange, whole ruling. 

paſſions were the love of war and animoſity againſt 
France, ſeconded every where the applications the 
Spaniards, In the year 1681, he even made a journey 
to England, in order to engage the King into cloſer | 
meaſures with the confederates. He allo propoſed to 
the States to make an augmentation of their forces; 
but ſeveral of the provinces, and even the town of 
Amſterdam, had been gained by the French, and 
the propoſal was rejected. The prince's enemies de- 
rived the moſt plauſihle reaſons of their oppoſition from 
the ſituation of Eng aud, and the krown and avowed 
attachments of the Eugliſn Monarch. = 

No ſooner had Carles diſmiſſed his Parliaments, 
and embraced the r:{"lution of governing by preroga- 


tive alone, than h= dropped his new alliance with 
Spain, and Ned to iis former dangerous connec- 
tions with Lewis. That Prince had even offered to 


make him arbiter of his differences with Spain; and 
this latter power, ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had 
refuſed to ſubmit to ſu. '1 a diſadvantageous propoſal. 
_ Whether any men ey was now remitted to England, 
we do not certainly know: But we may fairly pre- 
ſume, that the King's neceſſities were in ſome degree 
relieved by Francee, Pug tho' Charles had reaſon to 


appre- 


t The following paſſage is an Extract from M Parillon's Let- 


ters kept in the Depot cles "Afaires n at V erſailles. It was 
Vor. VIII. Dd: lately 
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CHA p. apprehend the utmoſt danger from the great, and 
LXIX. ſtill encreaſing, naval power of that kingdom, joined 


1084. 


to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſide- 
ration was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. 
Ir is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt ex- 
altation, which the power of Lewis or that of any Eu- 


ropean Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had 
ever attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppo- 


ſing his progreſs, was entirely engaged in his intereſt, 
and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hun— 
gary, were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to 


diſable that Prince from making head againſt the 
progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be 
accuſed of overſight, in not making ſufficient ad- 
vantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, which he 
was never afterwards able to recall. But that Mo- 
narch, tho more governed by motives of ambition 
than by theſe of juſtice or moderation, was ſtill more 
actuated by the ſuggeſtions of vanity. He contented 


bimſelf whith inſulting and domineering over all the 


Princes and free States of Europe; and he thereby 
provoked their reſentment, without ſubduing their 
power. While every one, who approached his per- 


ſon, and behaved, with ſubmiſſion to his authority, 


lately 3 to che Author while in Fr rance. Convention 
verbale arretée le 1 avril 168 1. Charles 2 Sengage a ne rien 
omettre pour pouvoir faire connoitre 4 1a Majeſte qu'elle avoit 
raiſon de prendre confiance en lui; a ſe degager peu a peu de VAl- 
liance avec PEſpagne, & a fe mettre en etat de ne point etre con- 


traint par ſon parlement de faire quelque choſe d oppoſe aux nou- 
veaux engagemens qu'il prenoit, En conſequence le Roi promet 


un ſubſide de deux millions la premiere des trois annëes de cet en- 


gagement 500,000 écus les deux autres, fe contentant de Ja 


parole de fa Majeſté Britannique, d'agir a Vegard de fa Majeſte 
conformement aux obligations qu'il lui avoit. Le Sr. Hyde de- 
manda que le Roi s'engagea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & 
meme Straſbourg, temoignant que le Roi fon Maitre ne pourroit 
s'empecher de ſecourir les pais bas, quand meme ſon parlement 


ne ſeroit point aſſemble. M. Barillon lui repondit en termes ge- 


neraux par ordre du Roi, que ſa Majeſté n'avoit point intention 


de rompre la paix, & qu'il n'engageroit pas ſa Majeſts Britanni- 
que en Choſes contraires a ics veritables interets. 


was 


JJ 0 
was treated with the higheſt politeneſs; all the neigh- C HAP 
bouring Potentates had ſucceſſively felt the effects of LXIX. 1 
his haughty imperious diſpoſition. And by indulg- 16 f 
ing his poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, 88 
and in their prognoſtications of univerſal empire, he 
conveyed faſter, than by the proſpect of his power 


alone, the apprehenſion of general conqueſt and ſub- 
; jection. 


Tux French greatneſs never, during his Whole 1685. 
reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and 
Clifford, *ris faid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, 
went 0 far as to affirm, that it were better for the 
King to be Viceroy under a great and generous Mo- 
narch, than a ſlave to five hundred of his own inſolent 
ſubjects. The ambition therefore and uncontrouled 
power of Lewis were no diminution of Charles's hap- 
pineſs; and in other reſpects his condition ſeemed at 

preſent more eligible than it had ever been ſince his 
reſtoration. A mighty faction, which had ſhook his 
throne, and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued, 
and by t their precipitant indifcretion had expoſed 
themſelves both to the rigour of the laws and to pub- 
| lic hatred. He had recovered his former popularity 
in the nation; and what probably pleaſed him more 
than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 
to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, 
| that the King, amidſt all theſe e circum- 
ſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied. Whether he 
found himſelf expoſed to difficulties for want of mo- 
ney, or dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from 
the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps 
the violent imprudent temper of the Duke, by puſh- 
ing him upon dangerous attempts, gave him appre- 
 berfions and uneaſineſs. He was overheard to ſay 
one day, 1n oppoling ſome of the Duke's haſty coun- 
cils, © Brother I am too old to go again to my tra- 
8 vels: You may, if you chooſe it.“ Whatever 
was the cauſe of the King's diſſatisfaction, it ſeems 
very probable, that he was as, lome change 
Dd 2 of 
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CHAP. of meaſures, and had formed a new plan of admini- 
LXIX. ſtration. He was determined, 'tis thought, to ſend 
the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to ſum- 
685. mon a Parliament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular mini- 
ters, and to throw himſelf entirely on the good will 
and affection of his ſubjects . Amidſt theſe truly wiſe 
and virtuous deſigns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
which reſembled an apoplexy; and tho' he was reco- 
King's vered from it by bleeding, he languiſhed only for a 
One few days, and then expired, in the fifty-fifth year of 
ö 55 his age, and twenty fifth of his reign. He was ſo 
bruaty. happy in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever 
5 been fo remarkably careful of his health, that his 
death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, as if 
he had been in the flower of his youth. And their 
inexpreſſible concern for him, owing to their affection 
for his perſon, as well as the dread of his ſucceſſor, 
very naturally, when joined to the critical time of his 
death, begot the ſuſpicion of poiſon. All circumſtances | 
however conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed to 
vaniſh; like many others, of which all hiſtories are full. 
_ DorinG the few days of the King's illneſs, cler- 
gymen of the church of England attended him; but 
he diſcovered a total indifference towards their devo- 
tions and exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, 
and he received the ſacrament from them, accompa- 
nied with all the other rites of the Romiſh church. 
Two papers were found in his cloſet, wrote with his 
own hand, and containing arguments in favour of 
that communion. The Duke had the imprudence im- 
mediately to publiſh theſe papers; and thereby both 
confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who had been the 
greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, and afford- 
dd to the whole world a ſpecimen of his own bigotry. 
and cha- Tr we ſurvey the character of Charles the Second 
rafter. in the different lights, which it will admit of, it will 
appear very various, and give riſe to different and even 


King James's Memoirs confirm this Rumour. 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite ſentiments. When conſidered as a compa-CHAP. 
nion, he appears the moſt amiable and engaging of LXIX. 
men; and indeed, in this view, his deportment muſt 1685. 
be allowed altogether unexceptionable, His love of 
raillery was ſo tempered with good breeding, that it 
was never offenſive ; His propenſity to ſatire was ſo. 
checked with diſcretion, that his friends never dread- 
ed their becoming the object of it: His wit, to uſe 
the expreſſion of one, who knew him well, and who 

was himielf an exquiſite judge could. not be ſaid fo 
much to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to 
| beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, welbbred, recommending kind of 
wit. And tho' perhaps he talked more than ſtrict 
rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed 
with the affable, communicative deportment of the 
Monarch, that they always went away contented both 
with him and with themſelves, This jndeed is the 
moſt ſhining part of the King's character; and he 
ſeems to have been ſenſible of it: For he was fond 
| of dropping the formality of ſtate, and of _— | 
| every moment into the companion. 
Ix the duties of private life, his conduct, tho not 


* free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
t, 1 was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, 
- 3 friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good- 
h. natured maſter*, The voluntary friendſhips, howe- 
is ver, which this Prince contracted, nay, even his ſenſe 
of! of gratitude, were feeble; and he never attached 
n- © bhimſelf to any of his miniſters or courtiers with a 
th very ſincere affection. He believed them to have no 
he other motive for ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he 
d- was ſtill ready, in his turn, to ſacrifice them to pre- 
ry. | ſent eaſe or convenience. 
nd © Wrrn a detail of his private charather, we muſt ſet 
vill! bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts 
en | of his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can 
| deſerve (mall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fit- 
c * Marqueſs of Halifax, Duke of Buckingham. 
lite 
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1 CHAP. ted for private life, preferably to public, that he even 
ö | LXIX. poſſeſſed order, frugality, economy in the former: 
Sas profuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 
685. When we conſider him as a Sovereign, his character, 
tho' not altogether void of virtues, was in the main 
dangerous to his people, and diſhonoutable to himſelf. 
Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, careleſs of 
its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, 
laviſh of its treaſure, ſparing only of its blood; he ex- 
| poſedi it by his meaſures, tho he appeared ever but in 
__—: ſport, to the danger of a furious civil war, and even 
i to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. Yet 
| may all theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly exa- 
| mined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to the indo- 
| lence of his temper; a fault, which, however unfor- 
= tunate in a Monarch, it is impoſſible for us to regard | 


with great ſeverity. 

e has been remarked of this King, die he never 

| ſid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one: A cen- 
RR ſure, which, tho? too far carried, ſeems to have ſome 

foundation in his character and deportment. 

le we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in 

] human nature, and add to it, the King's education in 

| foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party 

which would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpati- 

ons of popular aſſemblies upon the rights of Monar- 
chy; it is not ſurprizing, that civil liberty ſhould not 
find in him a very zealous patron, Harraſſed with 
ö domeſtic factions, weary of calumnies and complaints, 

i + oppreſſed with debts, ſtraitened in his revenue, he 

| ſought, tho' with ſeeble efforts; for a form of govern- 

| ment, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more eaſy in 

= : its management. But his attachment to France, al- 

ter all the pains, which we have taken, by enquiry 

and conjecture, to fathom it, contains &ill ſomething, 

5 it muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. 
i The hopes of rendering himſelf abſolute by Lewis's | 

|; alſiſtance ſeems fo chimerical, that they could ſcarce 
be retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a Prince of Char- 

les's penetration; And as to pecuniary ſubſidies, he 


ſurely 


LU „ 


. 2 

ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during H A p. 
the ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted from France LXIX. 

during the courſe of his whole reign. I am apt there- > 
fore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 
guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepoſſeton 
in favour of the French nation. He conſidered that 
people as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, de- 
voted to their Prince, and attached to the catholic 


faith; and for theſe dein he cordially loved them. 
The oppoſite character of the Dutch, had rendered 


them the objects of his averſion; and even the un 
courtly humours of the Engliſh made him very in. 


different towards them. Men's notions of intereſt 


are much warped by their affections; and it is not 


altogether without example, that a man may be guid- 


ed by national prejudices, who has ever been little 


biaſſed by private and perſonal friendſhip. 
Tur character of this Prince has been very elabo- 
rately drawn by two great maſters, perfectly well ac- 


| quainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and the 
| marquels of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant 
ſtrokes given by Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood 
likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have employed their pen- 
cil on the fame ſubject : But the former is ſomewhat 
partial in his favour; as the latter is by far too harſh 
and malignant. Inſtead of finding an exact parallel 


between Charles the Second and the Emperor Tiberi— 


us, as that prelate pretends, it would be more juſt to 


remark a full contraſt and oppoſition, The Emperor 
ſeems as much to have ſurpaſſed the King in abilities, 


as he falls ſhort of him in virtue. Provident, wile, 
active, jealous, malignant, dark, fallen: unſociable, re- 


ſerved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving; theſe are the 


lights, under which the Roman tyrant has been tranſ- 
mitted to us. And the only circumſtance, in which, 
It can juſtly be pretended, he was iimilar to Charles, 
is his love of women; a pation, which is too general 
to form any ſtriking reſemblance, and which that de. 


teſtable and deteſted monſter ſnared allo with unna— 
tural appetites, 
| 3 AMES 
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CHAP. IXX, 


King's firſt tranſaftions.———A Parliament. es: 
guments for and againſt a revenue for life. Oates 
convicted of perjury. Monmouth's invaſion, —— 


His defeat——and execution, — Cruelties of Kirke 


and of TJefferies——— State of affairs in Scot- 
land. Argyle's invaſiMm, ——— defeat, and 


euecution.—— Parliament —— French per ſecu- 


tions ———The diſpenſing power. State of Ire- 


land ———Breach betwixt the King and the church. 
——Curt of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. ——Sentence 
againſt the biſhop of London. Suſpenſion of the 
penal Jaws. tate of Ireland. Embaſſy to 


Rome. — Attempt upon Magdalen College ——— 


Impriſonment, trial, and acquittal of the 


biſhops. Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


7 HE firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble 
T pong 


the privy council; where, after ſome praiſes 


3 beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made 


profeſſions of his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſh- 

ed government, both in church and ſtate. Tho' he 
had been reported, he ſaid, to have imbibed very ar- 

bitrary principles, he knew that the laws of England 

| were ſufficient to make him as great a Monarch as 

he could wiſh; and he was determined never to de- 
part from them, And as he had heretofore ventured 


his 
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his life in deſence of the nation, he would {till go as CH AP. 


ſar as any man in maintaining ail its juſt rights and LAX. | 
liberties. - ee Goes | 


Tuis diſcourſe was received with oreat applauſe, ant 
not only by the council, but by the whole nation, 
The King univerſally paſled for a man of great ſince— 
rity and great honour; and as the current of favour 
ran at that time for the Court, men believed, that 
his intentions were conformable to his expreltions. 
We have now,” it was faid, the word of a Kis "Y 
and a word never yet broken.” Addreſies came 
i from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the moſt ſer- 
vile adulation. Every one haſtened to pay court to 
i the new Monarch”: And James had reaſon to think, 
„ that, notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by 0 
„potent a party for his excluſion, no throne in Ewope 
4 | was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. 
Tax King, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his au- 
e- © thority, ſhewed, that either he was not ſincerèe in his 
h. © profeilions of attachment to the laws, or that he had 
ce entertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, 
he IE thateven his utmoſt ſincerity would tend very little to 
.» ſecure the liberties of the people. A the cuſtoms 
and the greater part of the excile had been voted by 
Parliament during the late King's life, and conſequent— 
ve ly the grant was now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor 
any right to levy theſe branches of revenue, But 
james iſſued a proclamation, ordering the cuſtoms aud 
ble exciſe to be paid as before; and this cxcition of power © 
ſes he would not deign to qualify by the leaſt act or even 
1 appearance of condeſcenſion, Li was propoicd to him, 
n- 
he f oO The Quake: rs' addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat 6: ngular. It 
ar- 9 Was concelved i od theſe rerms. 15 We are come to tet tity Our 
4 „ forrow for the death of our RO friend Charles, and our joy 
Ane & * for thy being made our gov rnour. We are told thou art not 
1 4s | * of the pertwaſion of the church of Enoland, no more than 
de- we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the lame liberty, 
jred which thou alloweſt thyſclf. Which doing, we with thee all 
his | © manner of happineſs,” 


Vo“. VIII. Ec that, 
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CHAP. that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any inter 


LXX. miſſion in levying theſe duties, entries ſhould be 


1685. 


made, and bonds for the ſums taken of the mer- 


chants: But the payment be ſuſpended till the Par- 


hament ſhould give authority to receive it. This 
precaution was recommended as an expreſſion of de- 


ference to that aſſembly, or rather to the laws: But 
for that very reaſon probably, it was rejected by the 
King, who thought, that the Commons would thence 
be invited to aſſume more authority, and would re- 


gard the whole revenue, and conſequently the whole 
power of the Crown, as dependant on their good will 
and pleaſure, _ 

Tux King likewiſe went openly, and with all the 


enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, an illegal meeting: 
And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his ar- 
bitrary diſpoſition, and the bigotry of his principles : 
Theſe two great characteriſtics of his reign and bane 
of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his 
agent to Rome, to make ſubmiſſions to the Pope, and 


to pave the way for a ſolemn readmiſſion of England 
into the boſom of the catholic church. The Pope, 
Innocent the Xlth, very prudently adviſed the King 
not to be too precipitant in his meaſures, nor raſhly 


attempt what repeated experience might Convince 


him was abſolutely impraCticable, The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
land very requiſite for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the 
freedom to make like remonſtrances. He obſerved 
how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed 


the King not to aſſent with too great facility to their 


dangerous councils. *© Is it not the cuſtom of 
« Spain,” replied James, “ for the King to conſult. 


„ with his confeſſor ?” © Yes,” ſaid the ambaſſador, 


* and *tis for that very realon our affairs ſucceed fo 
66 * 
ill. 


JAuxs gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would 


hold the ballance of power more ſteadily than his pre- 


decellor; | 


TTV 


deceſſor; and that France, inſtead of rendering Eng- CHAP, 
land ſubſervient to her e ee projects, would now LXX. 
meet with ſtrong oppoſition from that Kingdom. Hee” Hons 


Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs, with great in- 
duſtry, he ſeemed jealous of national honour, and ex- 
preſſed great care, that no more reſpect ſhould be 


payed the French ambaſſador than his own received 


at Paris. But theſe appearances were not ſufficiently 
ſupported ; and he found himſelf by degrees under 


the neceſſity of falling into an union, at leaſt of pre- 
| ſerving peace, with that great Monarch, who, by his 


power as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone capable of 


alliſting him, in the projects formed for promoting 
the catholic religion in England. 


Nor wWITHSTAN DING the King's prejudices, all the 


chief offices of the Crown continued ſtill in the hands 


of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer , 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain ; Godolphin 


| chamberlain to the Queen; Sunderland ſecretary of 


ſtate; Halifax preſident of the council, This noble- 
man had ſtood in oppoſition to the King during the 


Taſt years of Charles's reign ; and when he attempt- 


ed, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apology for his 


late meaſures, James very genteely told him, that he 


would forget every thing that was paſt, except his 
behaviour during the excluſion-bill, In other reſ- 
pects, however, the King appeared not of ſo forgiv- 
ing a temper. When the principal excluſioniſts came 
to pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they ei- 
ther were not admitted, or were received very cold- 
ly, ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might 
ſuit the character, which the King ſo much affected, 
of ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that a King of Eng- 
land could reſent the quarrels of a duke of Yarke 
he gave his people no high idea either of his lenity 
or magnanimity. 
On all occaſions, the King was very free in decla- 


ring, that men muſt now look for a more active and 
more vigilant government, and that he would retain 


E62 no 
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* H A P. no miniſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obe- 
LXX. gience to his commands. We are not indeed to look 
"oe, or the ſprings of his adminiſtration ſo much in his 
council and chief officers of ſtate, as in his own tem- 

per, and in the character of thoſe perſons, with whom 

| he ſecretly, conſulted, The Queen had great influ- 
ence over him; a woman of ſpirit, whole conduct 

had been very popular, till ſhe arrived at that high 


dignity. She was much governed by the prieſts, ef- 


pecially the jeſuits; and as theſe were allo the King's 


favourites, all public meaſures were taken originally 
from the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and bore evident 


marks of their i ignorance in government, and of the 
violence of their religious zeal. 


Tun King however had another attachment, ſeem- 


ingly not very conſiſtent with this devoted regard to 


his Queen and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, 
whom he ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, 
and who expected to govern him with the fame au— 


thority, which the dutcheſs of Portſmouth had poſ- 


ſeſſed during the former reign. But the King, who 
had entertained the ambition of converting his peo- 


ple, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to 
_ correſpond to the ſanctity of his intentions; and he 


was prevailed with, at firſt, to remove Mrs. Sedley 
from Court: A reſolution in which he had not the 
courage to perievere, Good agreement between the 
miſtreſs and the confeſſor of Princes is not common- 


ly a difficult matter to compaſs: But in the preſent 


caſe theſe two potent engines of command were 


found very incompatible. Mrs. Scdley, who poſſeſ- 


ſed all the wit and ingenuity of her father, Sir 


Charles, made the prieſts and their councils the per- 
petual objects of her raillery; and it is not to be 
doubted, but they, on their part, redoubled their ex- 


hortations with their penitent to break off fo crimi- 
nal an attachment. 


HowEveR little inclination the King, as well as 


his Queen and prieſts, might bear to an Engliſh Par- 


liament, 


cc 


"ue 
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hament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning C HAT. 
of a reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. The low con- 


dition, into which the Whigs or country party had 
fallen during the laſt years ; of Charles's reign, the 

odium under which they laboured on account of the 
Rye-houſe conſpiracy; theſe cauſes made that party 
meet with little ſucceſs in the new elections. The 
general reſignation too of the charters had made the 


corporations extremely dependant; and the recom- 


mendations of the Court, tho little aſſiſted, at that 


time, by pecuniary influence, were become very pre- 
valent. The new Houſe of Commons therefore con- A Parlia- 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous Tories and church- ment. 


men; and were of FOMeQUEICE ſtrongly byaſſed, by 
their affections, to compiy with the meaſures of the 


Crown. 


Tar diſcourſe, which the King made to the Par- 


liament, was more fitted to work on their fears than 
their aflections. He repeated indeed, and with great 19th May. 


ſolemnity, the promiſe which he had made before 


the privy council, of governing according to the 


laws, and of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion: But 


at the ſame time he told them, that he poſitively ex- 


pected they would ſettle his revenue, and during 


life too, as in the time of his brother. I might 
* uſe many arguments,” ſaid he, © to inforce this 
demand, the benefit of trade, 'the ſupport of the 


* navy, the neceſſities of the Crown, and the well- 


being of the government itſelf, which I muſt not 


* ſuffer to be precarious : But I am confident, that 
„your own conſideration and your ſenſe of what 
(4 1 


is juſt and reaſonable will ſuggeſt to you whate- 


he, © which may be urged againſt compliance with 
% my demand: Men may think, that by feeding 
* me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they 
* think convenient, they will better ſecure frequent 


& meetings of Parliament: But as this is the firſt 
time 


ver on this occaſion might be enlarged upon. 
„There is indeed one popular argument,” added 


— — — — — 
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CHAP © time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I muſt plain- 
LXX. © Iy tell you, that ſuch an expedient would be very 
* improper to employ with me, and that the beſt way 
1685. « to engage me to meet you often is always to uſe 
« me well.“ 
IT was eaſy to interpret this language of the King. 
He plainly intimated, chat he had reſources in his 
prerogative for ſupporting the government, indepen- 
dant of their ſupplies; and that ſo long as they com- 
plied with his demands, he would have recourſe to 
them; but that any ill uſage on their part would ſet 
him free from thoſe meaſures of government, which 
he ſeemed to regard more as voluntary than as ne- 
cellary. it muſt be confeſſed, that no Parliament 
in England was ever placed in a more critical ſitua- 
tion, nor where more forcible arguments could be 
urged, either for their oppoſition or compliance with 
the Court. 
| Reaſons IT wes ſaid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal 
for and a- power was the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
are and the principle to which the nation was beholden 
during for all that liberty, which they enjoy above the ſub- 
life, jects of other monarchies. That this jealouſy, tho”, 
at different periods, it may be more or lels intenſe, 
can never ſafely be laid aſleep, even under the beſt. 
and wiſeſt Princes. That the character of the preſent 
Sovereign afforded cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by 


realon of the arbitrary principles, which he had im- Y . 


bibed; and ſtill more, by reaſon of his religious zeal, 
which it is impoſſible for him ever to oratify, without 
aſſuming more authority than the conſtitution allows 
him, That power is to be watched in its very firſt 
encroachments; nor 1s any thing ever gained by ti- 
midity and ſubmiſſion. That every conceſſion adds 
new force to uſurpation; and at the fame time, by 
diſcovering the daſtardiy diſpoſitions of the people, 
inſpires it with new courage and enterprize. That 
as arms were intruſted e in the hands of the 
Bo Prince, 
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Prince, no check remained upon him but the depen-CHAP. 


dant condition of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore -XX. 


which it would be the moſt egregious folly to aban- 
don. That all the other barriers, which, of late 
years, had been erected againſt arbitrary power, would 
be found, without this capital article, to be rather 
pernicious and deſtructive, That new limitations in 


the conſtitution ſtimulated the Monarch's inclination 


to ſurmount the laws, and required frequent meetings 


of Parliament, in order to repair all the breaches, 
which either time or violence may have made upon 


that complicated fabric. That recent experience du- 


ring the reign of the late King, a Prince who want— 
ed neither prudence nor moderation, had ſufficiently 


proved the ſolidity of all theſe maxims. That his 
Parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for life, 
andi at the ſame time repealed the triennial bill, found 
that they themſelves were no longer of importance, 


and that liberty, not protected by national aflemblies, 
was expoſed to every outrage and violation, And 
that the more openly the King made an unreaſonable 


demand, the more obſtinately ought it to be refuſed; 


ſince it is evident, that his purpoſe in making | It can- 
not poſſibly be juſtifiable, 
ON the other hand it was urged, that the rule of 


watching the very firſt encroachments of power could 


only have place, where the oppolition to it might be 


regular, peaceful, and legal. That tho' the refuſal 


of the King's preſent demand might ſeem to be of 


this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, 
which led much farther than at firſt ſight might be. 
apprehended, That the King in his ſpeech had 
_ plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his pre- 
rogative, which, in caſe of oppolition from Par- 
lament, he thought himſelf fully intitled to employ. 
Thar if the Parliament openly diſcovered an intenti- 


on of reducing him to dependance, matters muſt 
preſently be brovght to a criſis, at a time the moſt 
favour- 


1685. 
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CHAP. 
_— Ou 


— 
1685. 


favourable to his cauſe, which his moſt ſanguine wiſſi- 


es could ever have promiſed him. That if we caſt 


our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the conti- 
nent, to the tuation of Scotland and Ircland; or, 
what is of more importance, if we con ſider the dit- 
poſition of men's minds at home, every circumſtance 
would be found adverſe to the cauſe of liberty. That 
the country party, during the late reign, by their vio- 


lent, and in many reſpects unjuſtifiable meaſures in 


Parliament, by their deſperate attempts out of Par. 
liament, had expoſed their principles to public ha- 


tred, and had excited extreme Jealouſy in all the 


Royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who now formed 


the bulk of the nation. That it would not be ac- 


ceptable to that party to ſee this King worſe treated 


than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 


made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they 
thought Parliaments as liable to abuſe as Monarchy, 
and deſired not to ſee things in a ſituation, where the 


King could not, if he found it requiſite, either pro- 


rogue or diſſolve them. That if the preſent Parlia- 


ment, by making great conceſſions, could gain the 


King's confidence, and engage him to obſerve the pro- 


miles now given them, every thing would by geatle 


methods ſucceed: to their wiſhes, That if, on the 
contrary, after ſuch inſtances of compliance, be form- 


ed any deſign on the liberties and religion of the na- 
tion, he would in the eyes of all mankind render hin- 


ſelf entirely inexcuſable, and the whole people would 
join in oppoſition to him. That reſiſtance could ſcarce 


be attempted twice; and there was therefore the 


greater neceſſity of waiting till time and incidents 


had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That F 
the King's prejudices 1 in favour of popery, thy' in the 


main pernicious, yet were fo far fortunate, that they 


rendered the connection inſeparable between the na- 


tional religion and national liberty. And that if any 


illegal a attempts Were afterwards made, the church, 


which 
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high a value. 
picion, which this ſilence afforded, the Houſe conti- 


had been tried for perjury on two indictments. 


A M E 8 u. 


the people to an effectual reſiſtance. 


THESE laſt reaſons, fortified by the prejudices and 
affections of party, prevailed in Parliament; and the 


Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, vo- 
ted unanimouſly, that they would ſettle on the preſent 
King during life all the revenue enjoyed by the late 
King at the time of his deceaſe. 
not detract from this generoſity by any ſymptoms of 


That they might 


diſtruſt, they alſo voted unanimouily, that the Houſe 
entirely relied on his Majeſty's royal word and re- 


peated declarations to ſupport the religion of the 


church of England : but they added, that that reli- 
gion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeak- 


er, in preſenting the revenue-bill, took care to inform 


the King of the Commons vote with regard to reli- 


gion: but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confi- 
© dence, extort from him one word, in favour of that 


religion, on which, he told his Majeſty, they ſet ſo 
Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſ- 


nued in the ſame liberal diſpoſition. The King hav- 
ing demanded a farther ſupply for the navy and other 
purpoſes, they revived thoſe duties on wines and vi- 


negar, which had been once enjoyed by the late King; 


and they added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſu- 
gar. This grant amounted on the whole to about 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

Tur Houſe of Lords were in a humour no 
leſs compliant, They even went ſome lengths to- 


wards breaking in pieces all the remains of the po- 


pith plot; that once formidable engine of bigotry 
and faction. e 


5 21 5 
which was at preſent the chief ſecurity of the Crown, C H A P. 
would ſurely catch the alarm, and would ſoon diſpoſe LXX. 


1685, 


AltTTLE before the meeting of Parliament, Oates Oates 


for (wearing, that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſu- 
its in London the tweaty-fourth of April, 1679: Ano- 
Vol. VIII. F f | ther 


One convicted 5 
of perju- 


1. 


— 
1685. 
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CHA F. ther for ſwearing, that father Ireland was in London 
LXX. between the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and on 


the beginning of Septeraber in the fame year. Ne- 


ver criminal was convicted on fuller and more un- 
_ doubted evidence. Two and twenty perſons, who 
had been ſtudents at St. Omers, moſt of them men 


of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the 
preceding year, and had never been abſent bur one 
night, till the month of July following. Forty-ſeven 


witneſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, ſwore 
that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt, had gone 
to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of 


September; and, what ſome years before would have 
been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine 


of theſe witneſſes were Proteſtants of the church of 


England. Oates's ſentence was to be fined a thou- 


ſand marks on each indictment, to be whipped on 
two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and 
from Newgate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during 
life, and to be pilloried five times every year. The 
impudence of the man ſupported itfelf under the 
conviction, and his courage under the puniſhment. 


He made ſolemn appeals to Heaven, and proteſtati- 


ons of the veracity of his teſtimony: Tho the whip- 
ping was ſo cruel, that it was e the intention 
of the Court to put him to death by that punifhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to reco- 


ver: And he lived to King William's reign; when he 
had a penſion of four hundred pounds a year ſettled 
on him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him 
in his diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the martyr of 


the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected 
with the ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere _o is 


commonly exerciſed in England. And the ſe 


of perpetual impriſonment was deemed illegal. 


Tur conviction of Oates's perjury was taken no- 


tice of boy: the houſe of Peers. Belides freeing the 


_ popiſh 
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popiſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, C H AR 
together with Danby, from the former impeachment LXX. 


by the Commons, they went ſo far as to vote a rever- 


ings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppo» 


ſition among the Lords; and it was at laſt, after one 
reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho' the repa- 
ration of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, which a na- 
tion can attain; the preſent emergence ſeemed very 
improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the car 
tholics, and throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the 
"£0 Sr rr i Sn 
Tux courſe of parliamentary proceedings was in- Mon- 
terrupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival on the mouth 4 


fal of Stafford's attainder, on account of the falſhood 1685. 


of that evidence, on which he had been condemned. 
This bill fixed ſo deep a ſtain on the former proceed- 


welt coaſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner ng 


Was this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than 
they voted, that they would adhere to his Majeſty 
With their lives and fortunes. They paſſed a bill of 
attainder againſt Monmouth: and they granted a 


ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds for ſuppreſ- 


ſing this rebellion. After having thus ſtrengthened 
the hands of the King, they adjourned themſelves. 
Mox Mor, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland; and 
as it was well known, that he was ſtill much favour- 
ed by his indulgent father, all marks of honour and 
| diſtinction were beſtowed upon him by the Prince of 


Orange, After the acceſſion of James, the Prince 


thought proper to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his fol- 
| lowers; and that illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſ- 


ſels Finding himſelf ſtill purſued by the King's 


| ſeverity, he was puſhed, contrary to his judgment 
as well as inclination, to make a very raſh and pre- 
mature attempt upon England. He ſaw that the 


King had lately mounted the Throne, not only with- 
ont oppoſition, but l with the good will ang 


"2 ä In 
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CHAP. affections of his ſubjects. A Parliament was ſitting, 
LXX. which diſcovered the greateſt diſpoſition to comply 


1685. 


11th of 


June. 


. the Court, and whoſe adherence to the Crown, 


he knew, would give a ſanction and authority to all 
blic meaſures. The grievances of this reign were 


hitherto inconſiderable; and the people were not as 


yet in a diſpoſition to remark them with great ſeve- 


rity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to Monmouth; 


but ſuch was the 1mpatience of his followers, ſuch 
the precipitate humour of Argyle, who ſet out for 
Scotland a little before him, that no reaſons could be 


attended to; and this Weg b man was drove upon 
his fate. | 
THE imprudence, however, of this enterprize did 

not at firſt appear. Tho? on his landing at Lime in 

Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarce a hundred followers; ſo 
popular .was his name, that in four days he had aſ. 
ſembled above two thouſand horſe and foot. They 
were indeed almoſt all. of them, the loweſt of the 
people; and his declaration was chiefly calculated to 
ſuit the prejudices of: the vulgar, or the moſt bigot- 
ted of the whig-party. He called the King, Duke of 
Yorke; and denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, a 
murderer, a popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him the 
fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, 
| nay the poiſoning the late King. And he invited all 
the people to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 


Tar duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had re- 
ſtored the Royal Family, ſummoned together the mi- 


litia of Devonthire to the number of 4000 men, 
and took poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppole the 
rebels; but obſerving, that his troops bore a great 
affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. 
Monmouth, tho' he had formerly given many ſignal 
proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of 
mind requiſite for an undertaking of this nature. 
From an ill grounded diffidence of his men, he ne- 
Sbected to attack Albemarle, an eaſy enterprize, by 


which 
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which he might both have acquired credit and ſup-CHAP. 
plied himſelf with arms. Lord Gray, who com- LXX. 

manded his horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a noto- 
rious coward ; yet ſuch was the ſoftneſs of Mon- 
mouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill continued in his 


command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotſman, a perſon 


of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been engaged 


by his republican principles in this enterprize, and 
commanded the cavalry together with Gray: But 
being inſulted by one, who had newly joined the 
army, and whole horſe he had in a hurry made uſe 


of, he was prompted by paſſion, to which he was 
' much ſubject, to diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and 

be killed him on the ſpot. This accident obliged 
him immediately to leave the camp; and the loſs of 


ſo gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Mon- 
mouth's enterprize. 


Tut next ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, a a ve- 


; ry diſaffected town, which gladly and even fondly 
= received them, and re-inforced them with conſidera- 


ble numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank 


preſented Monmouth with a pair of colours of their 
handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. Mon- 
mouth was here perſuaded to take upon him the title 


of King, and aſſert the legitimacy of his birth; a 
claim, which he advanced in his firſt declaration, but 
whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, he then ſaid, du- 


ring ſome time to poſtpone. His numbers had now 


increaſed to fix thouſand men; and he was obliged 
every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs a great ma- 
ny, who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered 


Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in 


all theſe places: But forgetting, that ſuch deſperate 


enterprizes can 'only be rendered ſucceſsful by the 


moſt adventurous courage, he allowed the expectati- 
ons of the people to agua, + without attempting 


any conſiderable undertaking. 


Wale 


IX. 


4685 
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' CHAP. Watts Monmouth by his imprudent and ill- timed 


caution, was thus waſting time in the Wet, the 
King employed himſelf in making -preparations to 
oppoſe him. Six regiments of Britiſh troops were 


called over from Holland: The army was conſider- 


ably augmented : And regular forces, to the number 


of 2000 men, were diſpatched under the command 


of Feverſham and Churchill, in order to check the 


Jak 


Mon- 
mouth 
defeated, 


Progreſs of the rebels. 


MoxnmouTH, obſerving that no confiderable men 


joined him, finding that an inſurrection which was 


projected in the city had not taken place, hearing 


that Argyle, his confederate, was already defeated 
and taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that he had 
once reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his un- 
happy followers to their fate. His followers expreſſed 


more courage than their leader, and ſeemed deter- 


mined to adhere to him in every fortune. The ne- 
gligent diſpoſition made by Feverſham, invited Mon- 
mouth to attack the King's army at Sedgemoor near 


Bridgewater; and his men in this action ſhowed 
what a native courage and a principle of duty, even 


when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. They 
made great impreſſion on the veteran forces; drove 


them from their ground; continued the fight til their 


ammunition failed them; and would at = have ob- 
tained a victory, had not the miſconduct of Mon- 


mouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented it. Af- 
ter a conteſt of three hours the rebels gave way; 
and were followed with great ſlaughter. About 1500 


fell in the battle and purſuit. And thus was conclud- 
ed in a few weeks this enterprize, raſhly uncher nn. 


and feebly conducted. 


MonmMov TH fled from the field of battle 3 


twenty miles, till his horſe ſunk under him. He then 


changed cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal 


| himſelf. The peaſant was found by the purſuers, 


who now redoubled the diligence of their ſearch. 
RA 
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At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth was diſcovered, ly-C HAP. 


mind by the memory of paſt misfortunes, by the 
proſpect of future diſaſters, Human nature 1s une- 
qual to ſuch calamitous ſituations ; much more, the 
temper of a man, ſoftened by early proſperity, and 


accuſtomed to value himſelf chiefly on military brave- 

ry. He burſt into tears, when ſeized by his enemies, 
and he ſeemed ſtill to indulge the fond hope and de- 
ſire of life. Tho' he might have known, from the 
_ greatneſs of his own offences, and the ſeverity of 
James's temper, that no mercy could be expected, 
he wrote him the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and con- 
jured him to ſpare the blood of a brother, who had 
| ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to his intereſts. James, 
finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſponden- 


cy in the unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his pre- 


| ſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery of his ac- 
| complices; But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, 
| however loved, at the price of ſo much infamy. 
Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from 


deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit, 
better ſuited to his rank and character. This fa- 
yourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold 
with a plentiful effuſion of tears. He warned the 


ing in the bottom of a ditch, and covered with fern: LXX. 
His body depreſſed with fatigue and hunger; his To 


1685. 


executioner not to fall into the error which he had 329 exe- 


committed in beheading Ruſſel, where it had been , 5th of 


ed 


neceſſary to redouble the blow. This precaution July. 


ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He ſtruck a 
feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from 


| the block, and looked him in the face, as if reproach- 
ing him for his failure. He gently laid down his 


head a ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him 
again and again to no purpoſe. He at laſt threw a- 


fide the ax, and cried out that he was incapable of 
finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him 
to renew the attempt; and at two blows more the 


head was ſevered from the body. 
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TAus periſhed in the thirty- ſixth year of his age 
a nobleman, who, 1n leſs turbulent times, was well 


qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be 


ſerviceable to his country. The favour of his Prince, 


the careſſes of faction, the allurements of popularity, 


ſeduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his ca- 


pacity. The good will of the people ſtill followed 


him in every fortune. Even after his execution, their 


cruelty, with which it was proſecuted, and of the 
temerity, which it afterwards occaſioned, it was a 


fond credulity flattered them with. hopes of ſeeing 


him once more at their head. They believed, that 


the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but one, 
who, having the fortune to reſemble him nearly, 
was willing to give this proof of his extreme attach- 
ment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 


T+1s victory, obtained by the King in the com- 


mencement of his reign, would naturally, had it 
been prudently managed, have tended much to en- 


creaſe his power and authority. But by reaſon of the 


: principal cauſe of his ſudden ruin and downfall. 


SUCH arbitrary principles had the Court inſtilled 


into all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately 
after the victory, hanged up above twenty priſoners; 


and was proceeding in his executions, when the bi- 


_ colonel 
Kirke. 


ſhop of Bath and Wells warned him, that theſe un- 
happy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and 
that their execution would be deemed a real mur- 

2 Crate ofther. This remonſtrance however did not ſtop the 


ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, 
who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had contract- 
ed from his habitudes with the Moors, an inhumani- 


ty leſs known in European and in free countries, At 
his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen 
without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their 


cauſe, As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a 


certain number to be executed, bile he and his 


company ſhould drink to the King s health, or to the 


. be 
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queen 's, or to judge Jefferies! 8. Obſerving their feet C 
to ſhake in the agonies of death, he cried that he 
would give them muſic to their dancing; and he im- 
mediately commanded the drums to beat and the 


trumpets to ſound. By way of experiment, he order- 


ed one man to be hung up three times, queſtioning 
him at every interval, whether he repented of his 


crime: But the man obſtinately aſſerting, that, not- 
withſtanding all the paſt, he would ftill willingly en- 


gage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be 


hung 1n chains. One tory, commonly told of him, 
is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, 
which attended it, A young maid pleaded for the 


life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feer, 


armed with all the charms, which beauty and inno- 
_ cence, bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her. The 
tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love 
or clemency. He promiſed to grant her requeſt, pro- 


vided that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally com- 


pliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: 
But after ſhe had paſſed the night with him, the wan- 


ton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed her from the win- 
dow her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had 
ſacrificed her virtue, hanged upon a gibbet, which he 
had ſecretly ordered to be there erected for his exe- 


cution. Rage and deſpair and indignation took poſ- 
ſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever of her 


ſenſes. All the inhabitants of that country, innocent 
as well as guilty, were expoſed to the revages of this 


barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live on free 
quarter; and his own regiment, inſtructed by his ex- 
ample, and encouraged by his exhortations, diftin- 


guiſhed themſelves in a more particular manner by 


their outrages. By way of pleaſantry he uſed to de- 
nominate them hs lambs; an appellation, which was 


long remembered with horror in the weſt of England. 
Tus cruel Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; 


and ſhowed the people, that the rigours of the law 


VoL, VIII. 698 might 


CHAP. 
LXX. 
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226 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
C H AP. might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military 
160 _ LAX. tyranny, This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had 
alrcady given a ſpecimen of his character in many 
trials, where he had preſided; and he now ſet out 

with a ſavage joy as to a full harveſt of death and 

deſtruction, He began at Dorcheſter; and thirty re- 
bels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, 
to ſave him, by their free confeſſion, the trouble of 
trying them: and when twenty-nine were found guil- 


306” 
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a ty, he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment of 
their diſobedience, to be led to immediate execution. 
Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified with this exam- | 
| ple pleadedguilty; and no leſs than two hundred and 
| ninety-two received ſentence at Dorcheſter. Of theſe | 
0 cighty were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of 
0 his cruelty: Two hundred and forty-three were there 
ll tried, of whom a great number were condemned and 
I! executed. He alſo opened his commiſſion at Taun- 
Mi ton and Wells; and every where carried terror and 
; aſtoniſhment along with him. The juries were ſo 
Il ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their ver- 
0 dict with precipitation, and many innocent perſons I 
16 were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, 
[ul beſides thoſe butchered by the military commanders, 
0 two hundred and fifty-one are computed to have fal- 
it len by the hand of juſtice. The whole country was! 
160 ſtrowed with the heads and limbs of traitors. Every Þ 
10 village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a wretch- = 
ha ed inhabitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, una- Þ 
"i bated by any appearance of clemency, were ful. 
"ot iy diſplayed to the people by the inhuman Jef- Þ F 
10 feries. rt = 85 355 YL 
b | Or all the executions during this diſmal period, tie *© 
|  - moſt remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and La. 
4 dy Liſle, who had been accuſed of harbouring trai- 
{i tors. Mrs, Gaunt was an Anabaptift, noted for her 
5 beneficence, which ſhe extended to perſons of all pro- 


feſſions and perſwaſtons. One of the rebels, knowing 


her 
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treſs, and was concealed by her. 
proclamation, which offered an indemnity and re— 
he baſely 
betrayed his benefactreſs, and bore evidence againſt 


her. He received a pardon for his treachery ; the 
was burned alive for her charity. 


Lapy LisLE was widow of one of the Regicides, 


who had enjoyed great favour and authority under 
Cromwel, and who having fled, after the reſtoration, 


to Lauzunne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by 
three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to make their fortune 


by this infamous piece of ſervice, His widow was 
now proſecuted for harbouring two rebels the day af- 


ter the battle of Sedgemoor; and jefferies — on 
In vain 
did the aged priſoner plead, that theſe criminals had 
been put into no proclamation, had been convicted 
by no verdict; nor could any man be denominated 
a traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal court was 


the trial with the moſt unrelenting violence. 


paſſed upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, 


that ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of 


the perſons, or had heard of their joining the rebel- 
lion of Monmouth: That tho' ſhe might be obnoxi- 


dus on account of her family, it was well known, that 


her heart was ever loyal, and that no perſun in Eng- 
land had ſhed more tears for that fatal event, in 


which her huſband had unfortunately bore too great 


a ſhare: And that the ſame principles, which ſhe 


herſelf had ever embraced, ſhe had carefully inſtil- 
led into her ſon, and had, at that very time, ſent 


him to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now 


accuſed of harbouring. Tho' theſe arguments did 
Jefferies, they had influence on the jury. 
Twice they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable 


her humane character, had recourſe to her in his di- C H AP. 


Hearing of the LXX. 
— ä——— 


1685. 


verdict: They were as often ſent back with menaces 


and reproaches; 
give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding 
all applications for pardon, the cruel ſentence was 

G g 2 


and at laſt were conſtrained to 


# executed: | 


228 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. executed. The King ſaid, that he had given Jeffe- 


LXX. ries a promiſe not to pardon her: an excuſe, which 

"7. could - ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt 
1-9: himſelf. - 

ON might have hoped; that, by all theſe bloody 

executions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill ſuppor- 

ted, and of ſo ſhort duration, would have been ſuffi- 


ciently expiated : But nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit 


of rigour, which poſſeſſed the adminiſtration. Even 


thoſe multitudes, who received pardon, were obliged 


to atone for their guilt by fines, which reduced them 


to beggary; or where their former poverty made them 
incapable of payment, they were condemned to cruel 
whippings or ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the 
innocent eſcape the hands, equally rapacious as cruel, 
of the chief juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of De- 
vonſhire, being thrown into priſon, and terrified with 
the ſevere and arbitrary meaſures, which at that time 
met with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty 
of Jefferies at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds; 


tho' he could never ſo much as learn the crime of 


which he was accuſed, 
GooDENOUGH, the Dorin Ader Wer of Loh- 


don, who had been engaged in the moſt bloody and 


deſperate part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken 
priſoner after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was re- 
ſolved to ſave his own life, by any accuſation of Cor- 

niſh, the ſheriff, whom be knew eto be extremely ob- 

noxious to the Court. Colone! Rumſey joined him 

in the accuſation; and the proſecution was ſo haſten- 
ed, that the prifoner was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted in the ſpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witneſtes appeared immediately after; and the King 
 ſezmed to regret the execution of Corniſh. He grant- 

ed his eſtate to his family, and condemned the wit- 
neſſes to perpetual impfriſgnment. . 

Tux injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was 
not required to diiguſt the nation againſt the Court: 
* he continued rigour of the other executions had 

already 
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already impreſſed an auen hatred towards the mi- C HAP. 
niſters of juſtice, attended with a compaſſion for the LXX. 


unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſeduced in- 
to this crime by miſtaken principles, bore their pu- 


niſhment with the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs. The 


people might have been willing on this occaſion to 
diſtinguiſh between the King and his miniſters: But 
care was taken to prove, that the latter had done no- 
thing but what was agreeable to their maſter. Jeffe- 


| ries, on his return, was immediately, for thoſe emi- 
| nent ſervices, created a peer; and was ſoon after veſt- 


ed with the dignity of chancellor. No body could 


then doubt but that the King intended to rule more 
by fear than love, and that he was not averſe to the - 


cruelties which had been practiſed. 


1685. 


Wr muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs State of 


in Scotland; where the fate of Argyle had been de- 


cided before that of Monmouth. Immediately af- 
ter the King's acceſſion, a Parliament had been ſum- 


moned at Edinburgh; and all affairs were there con- 
ducted by the Duke of Queenſbery. the commiſſion- 
er, and the earl of Perth the chancellor, The for- 
mer had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of the 


liberties of his country; but was determined ſtill to 
adhere to its religion: The latter entertained no 
| ſcruples of paying court even by the ſacrifice of both. 
But no courtiers, even the moſt proſtitute, could go 
| farther than the Parliament itſelf, towards a reſigna- 
tion of their liberties. In a vote, which they called 


an offer of duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſto- 


ry of an hundred and eleven Scots Monarchs, they 
| acknowledged, that all theſe Princes, by the prima- 
| Ty and fundamental law of the ſtate, had been veſt- 
ed with a /alid and abſolute authority. They decla- 
| red their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, 


derogatory to the King's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, 
abſolute power, of which none, they ſaid, whether 


ſingle perſons or collective bodies, can participate, 
but in dependance o on him and by commiſſion from 


him. 


affairs in 
Scotland. 


LXX. 
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CHA Þp.him. They promiſed, that the whole nation, be- 


tween ſixty and ſixteen, ſhall be in readineſs for his 


 >>—— Majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be his 


royal pleaſure to require them, And they annexed 
the whole exciſe both of inland and foreign commo- 
dities for ever to the Crown. 


ALL the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of 
the ſame ſpirit. They declared it high treaſon for 
any perſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the coun- 
cil. To defend the obligation of the covenant, ſub- 


jected a perſon to the ſame penalty. To be preſent 


at any conventicle, was made puniſhable with death 


and confiſcation of goods. Even ſuch as refuſed to 


give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or noncon- 
formity, were declared equally puniſhable as if guilty 


Argyle's 


invaſion, 


of thoſe very crimes: An excellent prelude to all the 


rigours of an inquiſition. It muſt be confeſſed, that 


nothing could equal the abject ſervility of the Scotch 


nation during this period but the arbitrary leverity of 


the adminiſtration. 
Ix was in vain, that Argyle ſummoned a nation, 
ſo loſt to all ſenſe of liberty, fo degraded by repeated 


indignities, to riſe in vindication of their violated 


laws and privileges. The greater part of thoſe who 


declared for him, were his own vaſſals; men, who, 
if poſlible, were ſtill more ſunk in ſlavery than the 


reſt of the nation. He arrived, after a proſperous 


voyage, in Argyleſhire, attended by ſome fugitives 
from Holland; and among the reft, by Sir Patric 


Hume, a man ' of mild diſpoſitions, who had been 


driven to this extremity by a continued train of op- 


preſſion. The privy council was apprized of Argyle's 


intentions. The whole militia of the kingdom, to 


into prifon. And two ſhips of war were on che coaſt 


the number of twenty-two thouſand men, were alrea- 
dy in arms; and a third part of them, with all the 
regular forces, were on their march to oppoſe him. 
All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 


to 
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to watch his motions. Under all theſe diſcourage- CHAP. 


ments he yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly LXX. 


from affection, to collect and arm a body of about > — 
two thouſand five hundred men; but ſoon found him- 199g, 
ſelf ſurrounded on all ſides with inſuperable difficul- 

ties. His arms and ammunition were ſeized : His 
proviſions cut off: The marquels of Athole preſſed 


him on one ſide; lord Charles Murray on another; 
the Duke of Gordon hung upon his rear; the earl of 
Dunbarton met him in front. His followers daily defeat, 


fell off from him; but Argyle, reſolute to perſevere, 


broke at laſt with the ſhattered remains of his troops 


into the diſaffected part of the low countries, which 
he had endeavoured to allure to him by declarations 
for the covenant. No perſon ſhowed either courage 
or inclination to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill de- 
creaſing army, after wandering about for a little time, 
was at laſt defeated and diſſolved without an enem 
Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgh; .oq exe- 
where, after enduring many indignities with a gal. cution. 
_— ſpirit, he was publickly executed. He ſuffered 

n the former unjuſt ſentence, which had been 
— upon him. The reſt of his followers either 
eſcaped or were pardoned; all except Rombold and 


Ayloffe, two Engliſnmen, who had attended him on 


this expedition. 


Tun King was ſo elated with this continued tide gthof No- 


of proſperity, that he began to undervalue even an vember. 
Engliſh Parliament, at all times formidable to his & Farlia- 


family; and from his ſpeech to both Houſes, whom ent 
he had aflembled early in the winter, he ſeemed to 
think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence 
or neceſſity of diſſimulation. He plainly told the 


two houſes, that the militia, which had formerly 
been ſo much magnified, was now found, by the ex- 


perience of the laſt rebellion, to be altogether uſeleſs; 
and he required a new ſupply, in order to maintain 5 
thoſe additional forces, which he had levied. He alſo 


took notice, that he had employed a great many ca- 
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CH A P. tholic officers, and that he had, in their favour, dif- 
LXX. penſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be taken 


we cos 
1685. 


this dangerous exerciſe of the prerogative. 
invade at once their conſtitution, to threaten their 
religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to 
require them, by their concurrence, to contribute 
towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds of 


every one who poſſefled any public office. And 
to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having 
reaped the benefit of their ſervice during ſuch times 
of danger, he was determined, neither to expoſe them 


afterwards to diſgrace, nor bimſelf, in caſe of ano- 
ther rebellion, to the want of their aſſiſtance. 


SUCH violent averſion did this Parliament bear to 
oppolition j 


that it is probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power 


without declaring it, no enquiries would have been 


made, and time might have reconciled the nation to 
But to 


their patience, and they began, for the farſt time, to 


diſplay ſome {mall remains of Engliſh ſpirit and ge- 
. nerolity. 
_ conſideration by the Commons, many ſevere reflec- 
tions were thrown out againſt the preſent meaſures; 
and the Houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged 
to promiſe in a general vote, that they would 


When the King's ſpeech was taken into 


grant 
ſome ſupply. But inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, 
which could alone render them acceptable to th- 


King, they proceeded to examine the diſpenſing pow- 


er; and they voted an addreſs to the King again“ 


it. Before this addreſs was preſented, they reſumed Þ 


the conſideration of the ſupply ; and as ove million 


two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by 
the Court, and two hundred thouſand pounds pro- 
poſed by the country-party, a middle courſe was 
_ Choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, after 
ſome diſpute, were at laſt voted. The addreſs a- 
gainſt the diſpenſing Power was expreſſed in the þ 

mot. 4 


ſo great dread had been inſtilled of the 
_ conſequences attending any breach with the King; 
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moſt reſpectful and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it 
very ill received by the King, and his anſwer con- 
tained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and 
vehemence. The Commons were fo daunted with 
this reply, that they kept filence a long time; and 
when Coke, member for Derby, roſe up and ſaid, 
% hope we are all Engliſhmen, and not to be 
bs frighted with a few hard words” 1o little ſpirit 
appeared in that afſembly, often ſo refractory and 
mutinous, that they tent him to the Tower for biunt— 
ly expreſiin g a free and g-ncrous ſentiment. They 


adjourned, without faxing a day for the conſideration 


of his Majeſty s aniwer; and on their next mecting, 


they very ſubmiſtively 1 Nasse e to the conſideration 


CHA P. 
LXX. 

Cy 
1685. 


of the ſupply, and even went {© far as ta cſtabliſn 
funds for paying the ſum voted, in nine years and a 


half. The King, therefore, had in effect, almoſt 
without ſtruggle or violence, obtained a total victory 


over the Commons; and inſtead of conteſting for 


their liberties, now expoſed to manifeſt danger, they 


even conferred an additional revenue on the Crown; 


and rendering the King in ſome degree independent, 


contributed to encreat< thoſe imminent dangers, with 


which they had fo good reaſon to be alarmed. 


THE next oppoſition came from the Houfe of 


theſe occaſions, and eyen from the bench of biſhops, 
whence the Court uſually expects the greateſt com- 


Peers, which has not commonly taken the lead on 


plaiſance and ſubmiſſion. The upper Houſe had been 
engaged, in the firſt days of the ſeſſion, to give general 


thanks for the King's pech; by which compliment 


they were und: tod, according to the practice of 
that time, to have acquicſced in every part of it: 


Yet notwithſtanding that ſtap, Compton, biſhop of 
London, in his own name and that of his brethten, 
moved that a day ſhould be appointed for taking 


the ſpeech into conſideration; He was ſeconded by 


Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt, Jefferies, the 


Vor. VIII. =z H I | | chan- 
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ed to uſe in that Houſe the ſame arrogance, to which 
on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : But he 
was ſoon taught to know his place; and he proved, 


by his behaviour, that inſolence, when checked, na- 
turally ſinks into meanneſs and cowardice, | The bi- 
ſhop of London's motion prevailed. 

Tux King might reaſonably have preſumed, that 
even if the Peers ſhould ſo far recover courage as to 
make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, the 
ſame ſteddy anſwer, which he had given the com- 
mons, would make them relapſe into the ſame timi- 


dity; and he might by that means have obtained a 
very conſiderable ſupply, without making any con- 


ceſſions in return, But fo imperious was his temper, 
ſo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own 
authority, ſo violent the ſchemes ſuggeſted by his 
_ own bigotry and that of his prieſts; that, without 
any delay, without waiting for any farther provocati- 
on, he immediately proceeded to a prorogation. He 
continued the Parliament during a year and a half by 
four more prorogations; but having in vain tried by 


ſeparate applications to break the obſtinacy of the 


leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. 
And as it was plainly impoſſible for him to find 
among his proteſtant ſubjects a ſet of men more de- 
voted to royal authority, it was univerſally conclud- 


cd, that he intended thenceforth to govern entirely 
without Parliaments. 


Never King mounted the throne: of England 


with greater advantages than James; nay, potleſſed 


greater facility, if that were any advantage, of ren- 


dering himſelf and his poſterity abſolute: But all 
_ theſe fortunate circumſtances tended only, by his 


don miſconduct, to bring more ſudden ruin upon 


him. The nation ſeemed diſpoſed of themſelves 
to reſign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 
at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religi- 
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on: And he might even have ſucceeded in ſurmount-C HA p. 
ing at once their liberties and religion, had he con- LXX. 


ducted his ſchemes with common prudence and diſ- 
cretion. Openly to declare to the Parliament, fo 
early in his reign, his intention to diſpenſe with the 


teſts, ſtruck an univerſal alarm thro' the nation; in- 


fuſed terror into the church, which had hitherto been 
the chief ſupport of Monarchy; and even diſguſted 


the army, by whoſe means alone he could now pro- 


poſe to govern. The former horror againſt popery 


was revived by polemical books and ſermons; and in 


every diſpute the victory ſeemed to be gained by the 


proteſtant divines, who were heard with more fa— 


vourable ears, and who conducted the controverſy 
with more learning and eloquence. But another in- 
cident happened at this time, which tended extreme- 
ly to excite the animoſity of the nation againſt the 
catholic communion. 

Lxwis the fourteenth, after having long harraſſed 


and moleſted the Proteſtants, ar laſt revoked entirely 


the edict of Nantz; which had been enacted by Har- 
ry the fourth for ſecuring them the exercife of their 
religion, which had been declared irrevocable; and 


which, during the experience of near a century, had 


been attended with no ſenſible inconvenience. All 
the iniquities, inſeparable from perſecution, were 
exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts; who be- 
came obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions which 
they ſuffered, and either covered under a feigned 


converſion a more violent abhorrence to the catholic 


communion, or ſought among foreign nations for 
that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their 


native country. Above half a million of the moſt 
| uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted France; and 
exported, together with immenſe ſums of money, 
' thoſe arts and manufactures, which had chiefly tend- 
ed to enrich that kingdom. They propagated every 
Where the moſt tragical accounts of the tyranny, 
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E H A P. exerciſed againſt them, and revived among the Pro- 


teſtants all thoſe ſentiments of the bloody and perſe- 
cuting ſpirit of popery, to which ſo many incidents 
in all ages had given too much foundation. Near 
fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and 
all men were ditpoled from their repreſentations to 
foſter the utmoſt horror againſt the projects, which 
they apprehended to be entertained by the King for 
the abolition of the proteſtant- religion. When a 
Prince of fo much humanity and of ſuch ſignal pru- 
_ dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of 
his religion alone, without any provocation, to em- 
| brace ſuch fanguinary and impolitic meaſures; what 
might be dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was 
ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and who had alrea- 
dy been irritated by ſuch obftinate and violent oppo- 
ſition? In vain did the King affect to throw the high- 
eſt blame on the perſecutions of France: In vain did 
he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to 
the diſtreſſed Hugonots All theſe ſymptoms of tole- 
ration were regarded as fallacious; oppoſite to the 
avowed principles of his ſect, and belied by the ſe- 
vere adminiſtration, which he himſelf had exerciſed 
againſt the Nonconformiſts i in Scotland. 


'T as ſmalleſt approach 8 the introduction of 
popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much more 
fo wide a ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, 
the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being diſappoint- 
ed of the excluſion-bill, found provided againſt 
thoſe dreaded innovations. Yet was the King 
reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe; and having 
failed in bringing over the Parliament, he made 
an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for eſtabliſhing the 
diſpeaſing power, by a verdict of his judges. . Sir 
Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, had accepted a com- 
Mon of colonel; and directions were given to his 
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queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power, 

I could not be expected, that the lawyers, ap- 
pointed to plead againſt Hales, would exert great 
force on that occaſion: But the cauſe was regarded 
with fuch anxiety by the public, that it has been 
thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſcourſes“; 
and could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there 
want not ſufficient materials, on which to form a true 
judgment. The claim and exerciſe of the diſpenſing 
power is allowed to be very antient in England; and 
tho it ſeems at firſt to have been copied from papal 
uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as high as 
the reign of Henry the third. In the gothic govern- 


ments, men were more anxious to ſecure their private 


property than to ſhare in the public adminiſtration ; 
and provided no innovations were attempted on their 


rights and poſſeſſions, the care of executing the laws, 


and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy en- 
truſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were com- 


monly intended to arm the Prince with more autho- 


rity for that purpoſe; and being in the main calcu- 
lated for promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt 
magiſtrate, there icemed no danger in allowing him 
to diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch particular 
caſes as might require an exception or indulgence. 
That practice had jo much prevailed, that the Par- 
liament itſelf had more than once acknowleged this 
prerogative of the Crown ; particularly during the 
reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law 
againſt aliens“, and allo when they paſſed the ſtature 


of proviſors*. But tho' the general tenor of the penal 


8 ſtatutes 
Particularly Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the State Trials, 

and Sir Robert Atkins's Enquiry concerning the diſpenſing power. 

Rot, Parl. 1. Hen. V. n. xv. Rot. Parl. 1. Hen. V. n. xxii. 


It 


coachman to proſecute him for the penalty of five C HAP. 
hundred pounds, which the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, -** 
had granted to informers, By this feigned action, the 1686. 
King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſi- Ditpenſing 
on, and the reaſon of the thing, to put an end to all power. 
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C 1H AP. ſtamtes was ſuch as gave the King a ſuperior intereſt 
LXX. in their execution beyond any of his ſubjects; it could 
not but ſometimes happen in a mixed government, 
1659. that the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by 
which the regal power, in ſome particulars, even 
where private property was not immediately concern- 
ed, might be regulated and reſtrained, In the twen- 
ty-third of Henry the ſixth, a law of this kind was 
enacted prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as 
ſheriff above a year; and a clauſe was inſerted, by 
which the King was difabled from granting a diſpen- 
lation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, 
atleaſt, ſhould be exempted from the King's prero- 
gative; but as the diſpenſing power ſtill prevailed in 
other caſes, it was foon able, aided by the ſervility of 
the courts of Judicature, even to overpower this ſta- 
tute, which the legiſlature had evidently intended to 
ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the 
ſeventh, the caſe was brought to a trial before all the 
jadgcs in the Exchequer-chamber; and it was de- 
creed, that, notwithſtanding the frict clauſe above- 
mentioned, the King might diſpence with the ſtatute: 
He could firſt, it was alieged, diſpenſe with the pro- 
hibitory c. lauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf, This 
opinion of the Judges, however abſurd, had ever ſince 
paſſed for ndoubred law: The practice of continu- 
ing the ſherifts had ever prevailed: And moſt of the 
property in England had been fixed by deciſions, which 
juries returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given in the courts 
(OLE of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature 
wi may be produced; not only ſuch as took place by in- 
140 tervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. Thus 
140 | the law was diſpenſed with which prohibited any man 
Wil Ne to go a judge of aſſize into his own county; that 
1640 which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
; j if | It is remarkable, ho! wever, that in the reign of Richard the ſe- 
| cond, the Parliament granted the King only a 3 power 
of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 15. Rich. 
II. n : A plain implication that he had not, of himſelf, ſuch a Þ ( 
_ | prerogative. So uncertain were many of thete points at that time. 
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Wales; that which required every one, who receiv- CN AP. 
ed a pardon. for felony, to find ſuretics for his good LEXX. 


behaviour. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new 
conſultation of all the judges had been held in the 
Exchequer- chamber upon a like queſtion: This prero- 
gative of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirm- 
ed: And it became an eſtabliſhed principle in En- 
oliſh juriſprudence, that, tho' the King could not 
allow of what was morally unlawful, he could per- 
mit what was only prohibited by poſitive ſtatute. 


Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, which extort- 
ed the petition of right from Charles the firſt, made 


no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their mana- 
ger, to allow of the diſpenſing power in its full ex- 


— —— 


1686. 


tent *; and in the famous trial of ſhip-money, Hol- 


borne, the popular lawyer, had, freely, and in the 


moſt expreſs terms, made the ſame conceſſion s. Sir 
Edward Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh law, had 
not only concurred with all other lawyers in favour 
of this prerogative; but ſeems even to believe it fo 
inherent in the Crown, that an act of Parliament it- 


ſelf could not aboliſh it! And he particularly obſerves, 


that no law can impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying 
offices as the King may not diſpenſe with; becauſe 
the King, from the law of nature, has a right to the 
ſervice of all his ſubje&s. This particular reaſon, as 
well as all the general principles, is applicable to the 
queſtion of the teſts; nor can the dangerous conſe- 
quence of granting diſpenſations i in that cafe be evcr 
received before a court of judicature, Every prero- 
gative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits of abuſe : 
Should the King pardon all criminals, law muſt be 


totally diſſolved: Should he declare and continue per- 
petual war ' againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt 


e Sir Edward Coke's Reports, ſeventh report. | f State 
Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 132. 
e State Trials, vol. v. firſt edit. p. 7A, | 


enſue: 


b Sir Edward 
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CHAP, enſue: Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the Sove- 


LXX. reign; and we muſt be contented, as our anceſtors 
to depend upon his prudence and diicretion in 
the exerciſe of them. 


Tuo' this reaſonhing ſeems ſounded on ſuch prin- 


ciples as are uſually admitted by lawyers, the peo- 
ple had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeiſions againſt 
the uſe, le hich 1 James here made of his prerogative, 
that he was obliged, before he brought on Hales's 
cauſe, to diſplace four of the judges, Jones, Mon- 
tague, Charleton and Nevil; and even Sir Edward 
Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho' a man of acknowleged 
virtue, yet becauſe he here ſupported the pretenſions 
ol the Crown, fell under a great load of infamy. 
Men deemed a diſpenſing, to be in effect the fame 
with a repealing power; and they could not conceive, 
that leſs authority was requiſite to repeal than to en- 
act any ſtatute. If one penal law was diſpenſed 


with, any other might undergo the ſame fate: And 


by what principle could even the laws, which define 
property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The 
teſt act had ever been conceived the great barrier of 
the eſtabliſhed religion under a popiſh ſucceſſor: As 
ſuch it had been inſiſted on by the Parliament; as 
ſuch granted by the King; as ſuch, during the de- 
bates with regard to the excluſion, recommended by 
the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, 
is it now annihilated, and rendered of no validity? 
Theſe queſtions were every where aſked ; and men, 
ſtraitened by precedents and deciſions of great autho- 
riry, were reduced either to queſtion the antiquity of 
this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, that even the prac- 
tice of near five centuries could not beſtow on it 
ſufficient authority *®, It was not conſidered that the 
Preſent di fficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had proceed- 
ed from late innovations introduced into the govern- 
ment. Ever fince the be ginning of this century, the 


k Sir Robert Atkins, p. 21. | ; 
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parliament had, with the moſt laudable zeal, beenCHAP. 


acquiring powers and eſtabliſhing princ! 'ples, ſavoura- 
ble to law and liberty: The authority of the Crown 
had been limited in many important particulars: And 


penal ſtatutes were often calculated to ſecure the con- 


ftitution againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well as 
to preſerve general peace and repreſs crimes and im- 


moralities. A prerogative however, derived from 
very antient, and almoſt uniform practice, the diſ- 
penſing power, ſtill remained, or was ſuppoſed to re- 


main with the Crown; ſufficient i in an inſtant to over- 
turn. this whole fabric, and to throw down all the 


fences of the conſtitution, If this prerugative, which 
carries, on the face of it, ſuch ſtrong tymproms of 
an abſolute authority in the Crown, had yet, in an- 
tient times, ſubſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in 


the ſubject; this fact only proves, that ſcarce aiy 
human government, much leſs one erected in rude 


and barbarous times, is entirely conſiſtent and uni- 
form in all its parts. But to expect, that the diſpen- 


ſing power could, in any degree, be rendered com- 
patible with thoſe accurate and regular limitations, 
which had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the 
people were determined to maintain, was a vain 
hope; and tho' men knew not upon what principles 
they could deny that prerogative, they ſaw, that, if 


they would preſerve their laws and conſtitution, there 


was an abſolute neceſſity for denying, or at leaſt for 
aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes: By 
means of it a more uniform edifice was at laſt erect- 
ed: The monſtrous inconſiſtence, fo viſible between 
the antient Gothic parts of the fabric and the recent 
plans of liberty, was fully corrected : And to their mu- 


tual felicity, King and people were finally taught to 


know their proper limits and boundaries”. 
Wur- 


! It is remarkable, that the Convention; ſummoned by the 
Prince of Orange, did not, even when they had the making of 


Vor. VIII. 11 | their 
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CHAP. WHATEVER topics lawyers might find to deſend 
LXX. James's diſpenſing power, the nation thought it dan- 
ee gerous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his reſolution of 
= exerciling it may on that account be eſteemed equally 
alarming, as if the power had been founded on the 
moſt recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. It was not 
likely, that an authority which had been aſſumed thro? 
ſo many obſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle 
and unemployed. Four catholic lords were brought 
into the privy council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and 
Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwithſtanding all 
his paſt merits, he poſſeſſed no real credit or authori- 
ty, became very refractory in his oppoſition; and his 
office of privy ſeal was given to Arundel. The King 
Vas open, as well as zealous, in the deſire of making 
converts; and men plainly ſaw, that the only way to 
acquire his affection and confidence was by a ſacri- 
fice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome time after, 
ſcrupled not to gain favour at this price, Rocheſter, 
the treaſurer, tho' the King's brother-in-law, yet, be- 
cauſe he reſuſed to give this inſtance of complaiſance, 
was turned out of his office; The Treaſury was put 
in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the head of 
it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch as had 
little regard to religion. The diſhonour as well as 


their own terms in the Declaration of Rights, venture to condemn 
the diſpenſing power in general, which had been uniformly exer- 
ciſed by the former kings of England. They only condemned it 
fo far, as it had been afſumed and exerciſed of late. But in the 
Bill of Rights, which paſſed about a twelvemonth after, the Par- 
liament took care to ſecure themſelves more effectually againſt a 
branch of prerogative, incompatible with all legal liberty and li- 
mitations; and they excluded, in poſitive terms, all diſpenſing 
power in the Crown. Yet even then the Houle of Lords reject- 
[ cd that clauſe of the bill, which condemned the exerciſe of this 
i power in former kings, and obliged the Commons to reſt content- 
0 ed with aboliſhing it for the future. There needs no other proof 
| of the itregular nature of the oid Engliſh government, than the 
n ſubſiſtence of ſuch a prerogative, always exerciſed and never queſ- 
„ tioned, till the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, at laſt, the 
danger of it. See the Journals. 5 | 
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more ſucceſsful. 
Melfort were brought over to the Court religion; Scotland. 


courtly reaſon for their converſion: They pretended, 


opened their eyes, and had convinced them of the 


| wholly taken off; and that the King thought him- Ireland, 


| ed; and tho' the primate and lord Granard, two pro- 


who, from the blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of 


f preſſion of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were given 
{ by Tyrconnel to diſarm all the proteſtants, on pre- 


Next, the army was new-modelled; and great num- 
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diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men re- CHAP. 
ſolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their antient faith, EXX. 


In SCOTLAND, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was 1686. 
The earls of Murray, Perth, and State of 


and the two Jatter noblemen made uſe of a very 
that the papers, found in the late King's cabinet, had 


preference due to the Catholic religion. Queen(- 
berry, who diſcovered not the ſame complaiſance, 
ſell into total diſgrace, notwithſtanding his former 
ſervices, and the unlimitted ſacrifices, which he had 
made to the meaſures of the Court, Theſe merits 
could not even enſure him of ſafety againſt the ven- 
geance, to which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, Perth, 
who had been ready to fink under his ſuperior in- 
tereſt, now acquired the aſcendant; and all the com- 
plaints, exhibited againſt him, were totally obliterat- 


ed. His faith, according to a ſaying of Halifax, had 
made him whole. 


Bor it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk wasstate of 
ſelf at liberty to proceed to the ſull extent of his zeal], 
and his violence. The duke of Ormond was recall- 


teſtants, ſtill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the 
whole power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the 
general, ſoon after created earl of Tyrconnel; a man, 


his temper, was tranſported with the moſt immeaſura- 
ble ardour for the Catholic caufe. After the ſup- 
tence of ſecuring the public peace, and keeping their 


arms in a few magazines for the uſe of the militia, 


bers 65 officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was pre- 
| 11 2 5 tended, 


LXX. 
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CHAP. tended, that they or their fathers had ſerved under 


Cromwel and the Republic. The injuſtice was not 


ge confined to them. Near three hundred officers more 


were afterwards broke, tho' many of them had pur- 


chaſed their commilſions: About four or five thou- 


ſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were Proteſtants, 


were diſmiſſed; and being ſtripped even of their re- 


gimentals, were turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. 


While theſe violences were carrying on, Clarendon, 


who had been named lord lieutenant, came over; 


but he quickly found, that, as he had refuſed to give 
the King the deſired pledge of fidelity, by changing 
his religion, he poſſeſſed no credit or authority. He 
was even a kind of priſoner in the hands of Tyrcon- 
nel; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power to the 
precipitant meaſures of the Catholics, he was ſoon 
after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in his 
place. The unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the 
legal authority, as well as the military force, 
transferred into the hands of their inveterate ene- 


mies; inflamed with hereditary hatred, and ſti- 
mulated by every motive, which either the paſ- 
ſion for power, property, or religion could in- 


ſpire, Even the barbarous banditti were let looſe 
to prey on them in their preſent defenceleſs con- 


dition. A renewal of the antient maſſacres was 
apprehended; and great multitudes, ſtruck with 
the beſt grounded terror, deferted the kingdom, 


and infuſed into the Engliſh nation a dread of 
thoſe violences, to which, after ſome time, they 


might juſtly, from the prevalence of the Catho- 


lies, think themſelves expoſed. 


ALL judicious perſons of the Catholic communion 
were diſguſted with theſe violent meaſures, and could 
eaſily foreſee the conſequences. But James was en- 
tirely governed by the raſh counſels of the Queen 
and of his confeſſor, father Peters, a jeſuit, whom he 
ſoon after created a privy counſellor. He thought 
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| credulity as the reſt of the nation, in the proſecution ; 

olf it: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of re- church. 
publican and preſbyterian principles, they had been 
engaged to ſupport the meaſures of the court; and to 
| their aſſiſtance James had chiefly owed his ſucceſſion 
to the crown. Finding that all theſe ſervices were for- 
got, and that the Catholic religion was the King's ſole 
| darling, the church had commenced an oppoſition to 
| and popery was ow acknowleged 
In order ro prevent in- 


| court-meaſures ; 
| the more immediate danger. 
| flammatory ſermons on this popular bjied, James 
| revived ſome directions to pre:ch:rs which had been 
| promulgated by the late King, in the beginning of 
| his reign, when no defign againſt th national religion 
| was yet formed, or at leaſt perch ded. But in the- 
preſent delicate and intereſting 
there was little reaſon to ee wat orders, founded 
on no legal authority, would be rigidly obeyed by 
| preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to themſelves hut in 
| preſerving the confidence and regard of the people. 
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too that as he was now in the decline of life, it was cy AP. 
neceſſary for him, by haſty ſteps, to carry his deſigns LXX. 


into execution; left the ſucceſſion of the princeſs of 
Orange ſhould overturn all his projects. In vain did 
Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis remonſtrate, and ſug- 
geſt more moderate and cautious meaſures. Theſe 
men had ſeen and felt, during the proſecution of the 
plot, the extreme antipathy which the nation bore 
to popery ; 
had ſeemingly allayed that ſpirit, they knew, that the 
ſettled habits of the people were ſtill the ſame, and 
that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the 
former animoſity. A very moderate indulgence there- 


fore to their religion would have ſatisfied them; and 
all attempts to acquire power, much more to procure 


a change of the national faith, they deemed dange- 
rous and deſtructive. 


and though ſome ſubſequent incidents 


— 
1686. 


On the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the Church Breach 
of England had concurred with the ſame violence and betwixt 


Inſtead | 


tuation of the church, 


the King 
and the 
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C HA P. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according to theKing's 

LXX. admonition, the preachers every where declaimed a- 
2 gunſt popery; and among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a 

clergyman of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 

ſelf, and affected to throw a great contempt on thoſe 

who had been induced to change their religion by ſuch 
pitiful arguments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could ſug- 

geſt. This topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the 
King, gave great offence at court; and poſitive orders 

were iſſued to the biſhop of London, his dioceſan, im- 
mediately to ſuſpend Sharpe, till his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure ſhould be farther known. The prelate replied, 

that he could not poſſibly obey theſe commands, and 

that he was not empowered, in ſuch a ſummary man- 

ner, to inflict any puniſhment even upon the greateſt 

_ delinquent, But neither theſe obvious reaſons, nor 

the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and 

of Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the court. The 

King was determined to proceed with the utmoſt vio- 

lence in this cauſe. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved 

to puniſh for diſobedience to his commands; and 

the expedient which he employed for that purpoſe, 

was of a nature at once the moſt illegal and moſt f 

alarming. 

Amoxe all the engines of authority formerly em- 

Ployed by the Crown, none had been more dange- 

rous or even deſtructive to liberty, than the court of 

high commiſſion, which, together with the ftar- 

chamber, had been aboliſhed | in the reign of Charles 

I. by act of Parliament; in which a clauſe was al- 

1o inſerted, prohibiting the erection, in all future 

times, of that court or any of a like nature. But 

the law was deemed by James no obſtacle; and an 

Court of eccleſiaſtical miſſion was anew iſſued, by which 


c ecclefiaſti- ſeyen * commiſſioners were veſted with fall and un- 
cal com- 


miſſion. nm The To, named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, San- 


croft ; the biſhop of Durham, Crew; of Rocheſter, Sprat; the 
earl of Rocheſter, Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord 
chief Juſtice Herbert. The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and the 
biſnop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in his place. 


limited 
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limited authority over the whole church of Eng-CH AP. 
land. On this court were beſtowed the ſame inqui- EXX. 
ſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by the former court of _—_ | 
commiſſion : They might proceed upon bare ſulpi= 1 
cion; and the better to ſet the law at defiance, it [ 
Was expreſsly inſerted in their patent itſelf, that they 
were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, notwithſtandin j 
any law or ſtatute to the contrary, The King's de- | 
ſign to ſubdue the church was now ſufficiently | 
known; and had he been able to eſtabliſh the au- 1 
thority of this new-erected court, his ſucceſs was in- i 
fallible. A more ſenſible blow could 'not be given 
both to national liberty and religion; and happily | 
the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more iniqui- 
tous and unpopular than that againſt Sharpe and the 
biſhop of London. : 
Tux prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. 
After denying the legality of the court, after claiming 
* the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 
the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in 
his own defence, that as he was obliged, if he had 
ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, 
he could not, conſiſtent either with law or juſtice, 
pronounce ſentence without a previous citation and 
trial: That he had by petition repreſented this dif- 
ficulty to his Majeſty; and not receiving any anſwer, 
he had reaſon to think, that his petition had given 
entire ſatisfaction. That in order to ſhew his farther 
deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, 
till he had juſtified his conduct to the King; an ad- 
vice, which, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent 
to a command, and had accordingly met with the 
proper obedience : That he had thus in his appre- 
henſion conformed himſelf to his Majeſty's pleaſure; 
but if he ſhould ſtill be found wanting to his duty in 
any particular, he was now contented to crave par- 
don, and to make reparation, All this ſubmiſſion, Sentence 
both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no ſect: The againft the 


King was determined to have an examp: e: Orders Low of 
| | Ondon. 


Were 
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were accordingly ſent to the comraiſſioners to pro- 
cecd: And by a majority of votes the biſhop, as 
well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. 

ALMOST the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of 


attempts always imprudent, often illegal, and ſome- 
times both, againſt waatever was moſt loved and re- 


vered by the ration; Even ſuch ſchemes of the 
King's as might be laudable in themſelves, were ſo 
diſgraced with theſe intentions, that they ſerve only to 
aggravate the charge againſt” him. James was be- 


come a great patron of toleration, and an enemy to 


Penal laws 
ſuſ [pended.. 


all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the influence 


of the church, had been enacted both againſt the 


Diſſenters and Catholics. Not contented with grant- 
ing diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a 
power of iſſuing a declaration of general indulgence, 


and of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, 
by which a conformity was required to the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion. This was a ſtrain of authority, it muſt be 
confeſſed, quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited 
: conſtitution ; but was ſupported by many ſtrong pre- 
cedents in the hiſtory of England. Even after the 
principles of liberty were become more prevalent, 
and began to be well underſtood, the late King had 
oftner than once, and without giving much umbrage, 
_ exerted this dangerous power: He had in 1662 ſuſ- 
| pended the execution of a law, which regulated car- 


riages: During the two Dutch wars, he had twice 


ſuſpended the act of navigation: And the Commons Xo 


in 1666, being reſolved, contrary to the King's judg- 


ment, to enact that iniquitous law againſt Iriſh cat- 
tle, found it neceſſary, in order to obviate the exer- 
ciſe of this prerogative, which they deſired not at 

| that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call the 
| importation of that cattle a nuiſance. 


Tuo' the former authority of the King was great 


in civil affairs, it was ſtill greater in eccleſiaſtical; and 
the whole deſpotic power of the Popes was often be- 


heved, 


FF a Mm £& 5-0 1 
lieved, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to be devolved to 
the crown. The laſt parliament of Charles the firſt, 


by depriving the King and convocation of the power 
of framing canons without conſentof Parliament, had 


ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſuppoſed extent of the ſu⸗ 


premacy ; but ſtill very conſiderable remains of it, at 


leaft very important claims, were preſerved, and werg 


occaſionally made uſe of by the Sovereign. In 1662, 


Charles, pleading both the rights of his ſupremacy 
and his ſuſpending power, had. granted a general in- 


CHAP. 
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dulgence or toleration; and in 1672 he renewed. 


the tame edict: Tho the remonſtrances of his Par- 
liament obliged him, on both occaſions, to retract; 


and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over pre- 


rogative was deemed very great and memorable. In 
general, we may remark, where the exerciſe of the 
ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
itſelf was little queſtioned : Where the exgreiſe was 


thought liable to exceptions, men not oniy oppoled 
ik, but proceeded to deny altogether the legal lity of 
the prerogative on which it was founded. 


JAMkEs, much more imprudent, head-ſtrong, and 


arbitrary than his brother, iſſued anew a proclamati- 
on, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical af- 


fairs. and granting a general liberty of conſcience to 


all his ſubjects. He was not deterred by the conſide- 
ration, that this ſcheme * indulgence was already 


blaſted by two fruitleſs attempts; and that in ſuck a. 


government as that of Engl and, it was not ſufficient 


that a prerogative be approved of by ame lawyers 
and antiguarians: If it was condemned by the gene- 


ral voice of the nation, and yet was o [till Cie the 


victory over national libert; vas equally ſignal as if 


obtained by the moſt flagrant i nj 5 and ufürßation. 
Theſe two conſiderations i: oc would rather ſerve 


to recommend this project to 3 ho deemed 


himſelf ſuperior in vigour and ac tivity to his bro- 
ther, and who probably thought, that his people en- 
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CHAP 8 no liberties, but by his royal conceſſion and 1 in- 


ILXX. dulgence. 
r In order to procure a better reception for his edict 


of toleration, the King, finding himſelf oppoſed by 
the church, began to pay great court to the Diſſen- 
ters; and he imagined, that, by playing one party 
againſt another, he would eaſily obtain the victory 
over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded 
his capacity to conduct. His intention was ſo obvious, 
that it was impoſſible for him ever to gain the ſincere 
confidence and regard of the Nonconformiſts. They 
knew, that the genius of their religion was diamet i- 
cally oppoſite to that of the Catholics, the ſole object 
of the King's affection. They were ſenſible, that both 


the violence of his temper, and the maxims of bis 
religion were repugnant to the principles of tolerati- 


They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion to the 


Gown, as well as during his brother's reign, he had 


courted the church at their expence; and it was not 


till aſter his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by tte 


prelates, that he had recourſe to the Nonconformiſts. 


All his favours, therefore, muſt, to every man of 
judgment among the ſectaries, have appeared moſt 
inſiduous: Yer ſuch was the pleaſure reaped from 
preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the diſſenters a- 
gainſt the church, who had fo long ſubjected them 


to the rigaurs of perſecution, that they every where 


expreſſed the moſt entire duty to the King and com- 
| plian ce with his meaſures; and could not forbear re- 


Joicing ex tremely | in the preſent depreſſion of their 
enemies. 


Bor had the Diſſenters been ever fo much inclin. 
ed to ſhut their eyes with regard to the King's in- 


tentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in 
Scotland was ſufficient to diſcover the ſecret. The 
King firſt applied to the Scots Parliament, and de- 


ſired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, with- 
cut comprehending the Preſbyterians: But that af. 
ſembly, though more diſpoſcd than even the Par- 

liament 


n 


liament of England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, C H A P. 
reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly to their re- LXX. 
ligion; and they now rejected for the firſt time the 
King's application. James therefore found himſelf 
obliged to exert his prerogative; and he thought it 
prudent to intereſt a party of his ſubjects, beſides the 
_ Catholics, in ſupporting this act of authority. To the 
great ſurprize of the harraſſed and perſecuted Preſby- 1 
terians, they heard the principles of toleration every ö 
where extolled, and found that permiſſion was grant⸗ [! 
ed to attend conventicles; an offence, which, even | 
during this reign, had been declared no leſs than a | 
capital crime. The King's declaration, however, of 
indulgence contained articles, ſufficient to depreſs | 
their joy. As if Popery were already predominant, he 
declared, © that he never would uſe force or inuinci- 
«* ble neceſſity againſt any man on account of his per- 
* ſ{waſton or the proteſtant religion: A promile ſure- 
ly of toleration given to the Proteſtants with great 
| precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude For 
perſecution and violence. It is likewiſe remarkable, 
that the King declared in expreſs terms, © that he 
* had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prero- 
„ gative royal, and abſolute power, which all his ſub- 
_& jects were to obey without reſerve, to grant this 
„ royal toleration.” The dangerous deſigns of other 
Princes are to be collected by a compariſon of their 
ſeveral actions, by a diſcovery of their more ſecret 
councils: But 10 blinded was James with zeal, ſo 
tranſported with his imperious temper, that even his 
proclamations and public edicts contain expreſſions, 
which, without any farther enquiry, may ſuffice to 
his condemnation. 
Tux Engliſh well knew, that the King, by the con- 
ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf inti- 
tled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his j 
ſouthern, as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, Þþ 
tho? the declaration of indulgence publiſhed for Eng- = | 
K 5 ERS 14 
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CHAP. land was more cautiouſly worded, they could not but 


LXX. be alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their 
e. neighbours were expoſed. It is even remarkable, that 


the Engliſh declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange 
import. The King there promiſed, that he would 
maintain his loving ſubjects in all their properties and 
poſleſſions, as well of church and abbey lands as of 
any other. Men thought, that, if the full eſtabliſh- 
ment of popery was not at band, this promiſe was 
quite ſuperfluons; and they concluded, that the King 
was fo repiete with Joy on the proſpect of that glort- 
ous event, that he could not, even for a moment, 
refrain himſelf from expreſſing it. : 
ate of Bur what afforded the moſt alarming - felt 
lard, was the violent, and precipitant conduct of affairs 
in Ireland. Tyrconn el was now veſted with full au- 
5 thority; and carried over with him as chancellor one 
Fitton, a man who was taken from a jail, and who 
had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, but 
who compenſated for all his enormities by a head- 
long zeal for the Catholic religion, He was even 
heard to ſay from the bench, "that the Proteſtants 
were all rogues, and that there was not one among 
forty thouſand who was not a traitor, a rebel, and a 
villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration was 
ſuitable to ſach ſentiments. The Catholics were 
put in poſſcſſion of the council table, of the courts 
of judicature, of the bench of juſtices. In order 
to make them maſters of the Parliament, the ſame 
violence was exerciſed that had been practiſed in 
England. The charters of Dublin and of all the 
cor Pora ations were recalled; and new charters were 
granted, ſubjecting the cor porations to the abſolute 
will of the Sovereign. The Proteſtant freemen were 
expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter ſect, as 
they always were the majority in number, were now 
3 with the whole power of the kingdom. 
The act t of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to 
their enjoying the whote A and . 
i had 
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had formed a ſcheme for calling a Parliament, in CHAP. 
order to reverſe that act, and empower the King LXX. 
i beltow. all. the lands of Ireland on his catholic "> 
ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with oppoſi- * 
tion from the moderate Catholics in the King's coun- 

cil. Lord Bellaſis went even fo far as to affirm with 

an oath, © that that fellow in Ireland was fool and 

« madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms,” The | 
decay of trade, from the deſertion of the Proteſ- 
tants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue 

the alarm communicated to England : And by theſe 
conſiderations the King's reſolutions were for ſome 
time ſuſpended; tho' it was ealy to foreſee, from 

the uſual tenor of his conduct, which fide would at 
laſt preponderate, 

Bur the King was not contented with diſcovering 
in his own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: 
He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of 

it, He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſ- Embaſſy | 
ſador extraordinary to Rome, in order to expreſs his to Rome. 
obeiſance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms 

to the catholic communion, Never man, who came 
on ſo important an errand, met with fo many ne- 

glects and even affronts, as Caſtelmaine. The Pope, 

| inſtead of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep, con- 

_ cluded, that a ſcheme, conducted with ſuch indiſere- | 
tion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſsful. And as he j 
was engaged in a violent quarrel with the French 
monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more | N 
than the converſion of England, he bore little regard i 
to James, whom he believed too cloſely united with 
his capital enem 

Tx only proof of complaiſance, which the King 
received from his Holineſs, was his ſending a nuncio e 
iuto England, in return for the embaſly. By act of N 

Parliament any communication with the Pope was de- þ 
clared high treaſon : Yet to little regard did the King — 

Pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and 

lolemn 
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CHAP. ſolemn reception at Windſor. The duke of Somer- 
 EXR. ſet, one of the lords of the bed-chamber, becauſe he 
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refuſed to affiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from 
his employments. The nuncio reſided openly in 
London during all this reign. Four catholic biſhops. 
were publicly canſecrated in the King's chapel, and 
ſent out, under the title of vicars apoſtolical, to exer- 
ciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective dioceſes. 
Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics 
of England, were printed and diſperſed by the ex- 
preſs allowance and permiſſion of the King. The 
regular clergy of that communion appeared at Court 
in the habits of their order; and ſome of them were 
ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they 
hoped to walk in proceſſion thro the capital. 
Waite the King ſhocked in the moſt open man- 
ner all the principles and prejudices of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that 


he ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution 


of his deſigns. He had himſelf, by virtue of his pre- 
rogative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and diſpenſed with 
: the teſt; but he would gladly have obtained the ſanc- 
tion of Parliament to theſe acts of power ; and he 
| knew, that, without this authority, his edicts alone 
Would never afford ſufficient ſecurity to the Catholics. 
He had employed, therefore, with the members of 
Parliament many private conferences, which were 
then called clſctings; and he uſed every expedient 
of reaſons, menaces, and promiſes to break their ob- 


ſtinacy in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruit- 


leſs, he had diſſolved the Parliament, and was re- 
ſolved to call a new one, from whom he expected 
more complaiſance and ſubmiſſion. By the practice 
of annuling the charters, the King was become maſ- 
ter of all the corporations, and could at his pleaſure 
change every where the whole migiſtracy. The 
Church party, therefore, by whom the crown had been 
_ hitherto 0 remarkably {upported, and to whom the 
King 


„ 
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King viſibly owed his own ſucceſſion, were deprived CHAP. 
of all authority; and Diſſenters firſt in London, and LXX. | 
afterwards in every other towns, were ſubſtituted he” wag | 
their place, Not contented with this violent and 75 | | 
dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appoint- i 
ed to examine the qualifications of electors; and di- | 
rections were given them to exclude all ſuch as ad- 


hered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes a. Queries to 6 
this purpoſe were openly propoſed in all places, in | 


order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the 
King to judge of the proceedings of the future Par- 
lament. The power of the Crown was at this time 
ſo great; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, 
* fo conſiderable and independant; that if he had em- 
* braced any national party, he had been enſured of 
infallible ſucceſs, and might have carried his autho- 
rity to what extent he pleaſed, But the Catholics, 
to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were not 
the hundredth part of the people. Even the proteſ- 
tant Nonconformiſts, whom he ſo much courted, 
were little more than the twentieth ; and what was 
worſe, repoſed very little confidence in the unnatural 
alliance contracted with the Catholics, and in the 
principles of toleration, which, contrary to their uſual 
practice in all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be adopted 
by that fect, The King therefore, finding little hopes [ 
of ſucceſs, protracted the election of a Parliament, — 
and proceeded ſtill in the exerciſe of his illegal and 
arbitrary authority. 33% 
Tun whole power in Ireland had been committed ſj 
to the Catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom 
the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that religi- 
on. Every great office in England, civil and military, 


u The elections in ſome places, particularly in York, were 
transferred from the people to the magiſtrates, who, by the new _ 
Charter, were all named by the Crown. Sir John Rereſby's Me- | 
moirs, p. 272. This was in reality nothing different from the 7 
King's naming the members. The fame act of authority had 
been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland. : bs 


r 
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CHAP. was gradually transferred from the Proteſtants, Ro- 


cheſter and Clarendon, the King's brothers-in-law, 


1 = tho' they had been ever faithful to his intereſts, could 


not, by all their ſervices, attone ſor their adherence 


20 the national religion; ad had been diſmiſſed from 


their employments. The proſtitute Jefferies himſelf, 
tho' he had ſacrificed honour and juſtice and huma- 


nity to the Court; yet becauſe he refuſed aſſo to 


give up his religion, was very faſt declining in avour 
and intereſt. Nothing now remained but to open 


the door in the church and univerſities to the intru— 
ſion of the Catholics. It was not long before the 
King made this violent effort; and by conſtraining 
the prelacy and eſtabliſhed church to ſeek protection 
in the principles of liberty, he at laſt left himſelf en- 
tirely without friends and adherents. 


Fararr Francis, a Benedictine, was recommend- 


ed by the King's mandate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and as it 
was uſual for the univerlity to confer that degree on 


perſons eminent for learning, without regard to their 


religion; and as they had even admitted lately the 
| ſecretary to the ambaflador of Morocco; the King 


on that account thought himſelf the better entitled 
to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered, that 


there was a great difference between a compliment 
beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a 
title to vote in all the ele cions and decrees of the 
univerſity ; , and which, if conferred on the Catholics, 
would infallibly in time render that {e& entirely ſu- 


pzrior. They therefore refuſed to obey the King's 


mandate, and were cited to appear before the court 
of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice chancellor 
was ſuſpended; but as the univerſity choſe a man of 
ſpirit to ſucceed him, the King thought proper lor the 
preſent to drop his pretenſions. 

Tur attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was 
proſecuted with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was 
attended | 
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attended with more important coniequences. This CHAP. 
univerſity had lately in their famous decree made a LEXX. 
ſolemn profethion of paſſive obedience; and the Court ow. h 
probably expected, that they would ſhow their ſince- Attempt 4 
Tity, when their turn came to practice that doctrine; upon 
which, tho”, if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be Magdalen 
contrary both to reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet college. 9 
with the moſt effectual oppoſition from the latter f 
principle. The preſident of Magdalen college, one | 
of the richeſt foundations in Europe, dying about 
this time, a mandate was fent in favour of Farmer, a 
new convert, but one, who, beſides his being a Catho- 
lic, had not in other reſpect the qualities required 
by the ſtatutes tor enjoying that office. The fellows 
of the college made very ſubmitlive applications to 
the King for recalling his mandate; but before they 
received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by their 
ſtatutes, they were required to proceed to an election. 
They therefore choſe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as 
well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for main- 
taining his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In 
order to puniſh the college for this contumacy, as 1t 
was called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was 
ſent down, and the new preſident and the fellows 
were cited before that court. So little regard had | 
been paid to any other conſideration befides religion, I Wo 
that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the i 
loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; inſomuch that even f 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to iuſiſt | 
on his election. A new mandate, therefore, was iſ- — 
ſued in favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Ox- i 
ford, a man of a proſtitute character, but who, hke 
Farmer, atoned for all his vices by his avowed wil- 
lingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The col 1 
ege repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been ap- 0 
pointed by election, and there were even few inſtances 
of the King's interpoſing by his recommendation | 
| in favour of any candidate; that having already 
Vol. VIII. LE nade 


c HA p. made a regular election of a preſident, they could 
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LXX. not, during his life, deprive him of his office, and 


1687. 


ſubſtitute any other in his place; that, even if there 
was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of their foun- 
der, could not be cholen; that they had all of them 


bound themſelves by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, 
and never on any account to accept of a diſpenſati- 
on; and that the college had at all times fo much 


diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, that nothing but 


the moſt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them 
to oppoſe his Majeſty's inclinations. All theſe rea- 
ſons availed them nothing. The preſident and all 


the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled 


the college; and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the 


office. This act of violence, of all thoſe committed 


quring the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal 
and arbitrary, When the diſpenſing power was the 
' moſt ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had 
ſtill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, which regard pri- 
vate property could not legally be infringed by that 
prerogative: Yet in this inſtance it appeared, that 
even theſe were not now ſecure from invaſion. The 
privileges of a college are attacked: Men are illegal- 


ly diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their 


duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The foun- 


tains of the church are attempted to be poiſoned; 


nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all ec- 
cleſiaſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be be- 
ſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of honour, virtue, and 
| tincerity, baſely acrificed their faith to the reigning 
ſuperſtition, Such were the general ſentiments; and 
as the wiverſties have an intimate connection with 
the eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and mightily intereſt 
all thoſe who have there received their education, this 
arbitrary proceeding begot an univerſal diſcontent 
againſt the King's adminifiration. 


"Th E Next eaſare of the Court was an winks ſtill 


more open on the ecc cleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach 
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between the King and that powerful body fatal, as C H AP. 
well as incurable, It is ſtrange, that James, when LXX. 
he felt, from the ſentiments of his own heart, what 16875 0 
1 mighty influence religious zeal had over him, 
ſhould yet be fo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, 
that it might poſſibly have a proportional authority 
over his ſubjects. Could he have profited from re- 
peated experience, he had ſeen inſtances enough of 
their ſtrong averſion towards that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious diſpoſition, he was deter- 
mined, by every poſſible expedient, to introduce in- 
to his kingdoms. | | 


— 


Tur King publiſhed a ſecond declaration it in- 1688. | 
dalgence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the former; . 
and he ſubjoined an order, that, immedaately after di- 4 
vine ſervice it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the þ 

churches, As they were known univerſally to difap- 
prove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this 
# clauſe, they thought, could be meant only as an in- 
ſult upon them; and they were ſenſible, that, by 
© their compliance, they would expoſe themſelves, both 
= to public contempt, on account of their tame beha- 
 viour, and to public hatred, by their indirectly patro- 
nizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative * They were de- 
termined, therefore, almoſt univerſally 5 preſerve | 
the regard of the people; their only protection, while if 
the laws were become of ſo little validity, and while 5 N 
tdttumhe court was ſo deeply engaged in oppoſite intereſts. | 
In order to encourage them in this reſolution, fix — | 
| prelates, to wit, Lloyde biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken 
of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi- 
cheſter, White of Pererborow, and Trelawney of 


Hit. h andthe EE ST us 


, o When Charles diſſolved his laſt Parliament, he ſet forth a 
1 declaration giving his reaſons for that meaſure, and this declara- 
tion the clergy had been ordered to read to the people after di- . 
vine ſervice. Theſe orders were agreeable to their party preju- | 
1 KF _ dices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The contrary was 


now the caſe. | 
— ET 2 | Briſtol, | 
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CHAP. Briſtol, met privately with the primate, and concert- 


LXX. 
1688. 


ed the form of a petition to the King. They there 
repreſented in few words, that, tho' poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church 
of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies ; 


tho' deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal way to all 


Proteſtant Diſſenters; yet becauſe the declaration of 
indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly 

declared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in 
prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make them- 
ſelves parties as the diſtribution of it all over the 


N would be interpreted to amount to. They 
therefore beſought the King, that he would not inſiſt 


upon their reading that declaration e. 
Tur King was incapable, not only of yielding to 


on greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the ſlighteſt 
raokt reſpectful contradiction to paſs unpuniſhed. 


He ” mately embraced a reſolution (and his reſo- 


lutions, when once embraced, were inflexible) of pu- 


nihing the biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its 
matter, and ſo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion, 


The words of the petition were. That the great averſeneſs 


found in themſelves to their diftributing and publiſhing 1 in all their 


g churches your Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to your 
\ajeity (our holy mother, the church of England, being both in 
her principles and her canſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and 


having to her great honour been more than once publicly ac- | 


Lnqwingey to be fo by your gracious Majetty) nor yet from any 
want of tenderneis to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are wil- 


ling to come to ſuch a temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the 


matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in Parliament and Convoca- 


tion. But among many other conſiderations, from this eſpectal- 


ly, becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing 


po wer as hath been often declared illegal in Parliament, and par- 
ticularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of 

your Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo great moment and 

conſequence to the whole nation both in church and flate, that 


your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience fo far 
make themſelves parties to it as a diſtribution of it all Over the 
nation and the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in 


God's s houſe, and in the time of divine ſervice, mult amount to 


in common and realonable conſtructhbn. 
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As the petition was delivered him in private, he ſum- C H Af. 


moned them before the council; and there queſtion- 1. 
ed them, whether they would acknowledge it. The 
biſhops ſaw his intention, and ſeemed long deſirous 
to Neelie anſwering: But being puſhed by the 
chancellor, they at laſt owned the petition. On their 


refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn 


for their commitment to the Tower, and the Crown 


LAX, 
— 
1688. 


lawyers received directions to proſecute them for the 
ſeditious libel, which, it was pretended, they had 


compoied and uttered, 


Tun people were already aware of the danger, Impriſon- 


to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with 
regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. But 
when they beheld theſe fathers of tne church 
brought from court under the cuſtody of a guard, 


when they ſaw them embarked in veſſels on the ri- 


to which the prelates were expoſed; and were raiſed ment, 


ver, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their al- 


ſection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed 


up at once; and they flew to behold this affecting 


and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was co- 
vered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once 
implored the bleſſf 10g of thoſe holy paſtors, and ad- 
_ Urviled their petitions towards Heaven for protection 
during this extreme danger, to which their country 


ande their religion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, 


teized with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung 
themſelves on their knees before the diſtreſſed pre- 


lates, and craved the bencdiction of thoſe crimi- 


nals, whom they were appointed to guard. Some 
perſons ran into the water, that they might partici- 


pate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, which the pre- 
lates were diſtributing on all around them, The bi- 


ſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 


augmented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſub- 
miſſive deportment; and they ſtill exhorted the people 


- fear God, honour the King, and maintain their 


loyalty ; expreſſions moe auimating than the moſt 
inflam- 


CHAP. 
LXX. 

n 
1688. 
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inflammatory ſpeeches. And no ſooner had they en- 
tered the precincts of the Tower than they hurried 


to chapel, in order to return thanks for thoſe afflic- 


tions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, 


had thought them worthy to endure. 


trial, 


THE1R paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, 


if poſſible, attended with greater crowds of anxious 


ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, t 


which affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that g 


the iſſue could not poſſibly be put on a more favou- 


rable cauſe, than that in which the King had ſo im- 


prudently engaged. Twenty-nine temporal peers 


Joners to Weſtminſter Hall; and ſuch crowds of 


obſerved: That an active obedience in cafes, which 
were contrary to conſcience, was never pretended to 


(for the other prelates ſtood aloof) attended the pri- 


gentry followed the proceſſion, that ſcarce any room 
was left for the populace to enter. The*lawyers for 


the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pem- 
berton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers. No cauſe, 
even during the proſecution of the popiſh plot, was 
ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The 


popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce and 


ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the oppoſition of 


the government. 


Tur council for the biſhops pleaded, that the Jaw 
_ allowed ſubjects, if they thought themſelves aggriev- 
ed in any particular, to addreſs themſelves by peti- 
tion to the King, provided they kept within certain 


bounds, which the fame law preſcribed them, and 
which in the preſent petition the prelates had rigidly 


be due to government; and law was allowed to be 
the great meaſure of the compliance and ſubmiſſion 
of ſubjects: That when any perſon found commands 


to be impoſed upon him, which he could not obey, 


it was more reſpectful to offer to the Prince his rea- 


ſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and 


refractory filence That it it was no breach of duty in 
ſub- 
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ſubjects, even tho' not expreſly called upon, to diſ-C HAP. 


—— 


one had ſo intimate a concern: That the biſhops in 1688. 


the preſent caſe were called upon, and mutt either ex- 
preſs their approbation by compliance, or their diſap- 


_ probation by petition: That it could be no ſedition 


to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; be- 
cauſe there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever 


could be, in a legal and limited government: Thar 


even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been fre- 
quently diſputed before the whole nation, both in 
Weſtminſter-hall, and in both houſes of Parliament; : 
and no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial 


of it as criminal; That the prelates, inſtead of mak- 


ing an appeal to the people, had applied in private to 
his Majeſty, and had even delivered their petition fo 


ſecretly, that except by the confeſſion, extorted from 


them before the council, it was found impoſſible to 
prove them the authors: And that tho' the petition 


Was afterwards printed and diſperſed, it was not ſo- 
much as attempted to be proved, that they had the 


leaſt know lege of that publication. 
Tusk arguments were convincing in themiclves, 


and were heard with a very favourable diſpoſition by = 
the audience. Even ſome of the judges, tho' their 


ſeats were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves 

in favour of the priſoners. The jury however, from 

what cauſe is not certainly known, took ſeveral hours 

to deliberate, and kept, during i long a time, the 
people in the moſt anxious expectation, But when 1th of 
the wiſhed for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt pro- June. 
nounced, the intelligence was echoed thro” the hall, and ac- 


was conveyed to the crowds without, was carried in- | Quittal of 


the bi- 


to the city, and was propagated with infinite Joy ſhops. 
throughout the kingdom. 


Ever fince Montnoutb's rebellion, the King had, 
every ſummer, encamped his army on Hourflow heath, 


that he might buth improve their diſcipline, and by 


ſo unutual a ſpectacle over-awe the mutino people, 
1 O- 


CHAP. A popiſh chapel was openly erected in the midſt of 


LXX. 


1688. 
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the camp, and great pains taken, tho' in vain, to bring 


over the ſoldiers to that communion, The few con- 
verts, whom the prieſts had made, were treated with 


ſuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every one 


from following the example. Even the Iriſh officers, 
whom the King introduced into the army, ſerved ra- 


ther, from the averſion borne them, to weaken his in- 


tereſt among them. It happened, that the very day, 
on which the biſhops trial was finiſhed, the King had 
reviewed the troops, and had retired into lord Fever- 
| ſham, the general's tent; when he was ſurprized to 
hear a great uproar in the camp, atrended with the 


moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuary joy. He 
ſuddenly enquired the cauſe, and was told by Fever- 
ſnam, „It was nothing but the rejoicing of the ſol- 


« diers for the acquittal of the biſhops.” Do you 


« call that nothing! If replied he, Y but 0 much the 
worſe for them.” 


Tux King was ill determined to ruſh forwards i in 


the ſame courſe, where he was already by his precipi- 
tate career, ſo fatally advanced. Tho? he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics, 
were enraged at his paſt meaſures, and ſtil! more ter- 
rified with the future proſpect; tho he ſaw that the 


ſame diſcontents had reached the army, his ſole re- 
ſource during the general diſaffection: Yet was he in- 
capable of changing his meaſures, or even of remitting 
his violence in the Proſecution of them. He ſtruck 
out two of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had 
appeared to Evour the biihops: He iſſued orders to 
proſecute all thoſe clergy-men, who had not read 


his declaration; that is, the whole church of Eng- 


land, two hundred excepted: He ſent a mandate to 
the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Magda- 


len-College, to elect for prefidenr, in the room of 
Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura: And 


he is even ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon 
_— to 
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to the ſee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is per- CHA p. 


| haps an object of compaſſion rather than of anger: LXX. 


And is really ſurpriſing in a man, who, in other re- 


688. 
ſpects, was not deficient in ſenſe and accompliſh- 5 


ments. 


A rw days before the acquittal of the biſhops, 
an event happened, which, in the King's ſentiments, 


much overballanced all the mortifications, which be 1oth of 
| had received on that occaſion, The Queen was June. 
brought to bed of a fon, who was baptized by the my 


the Prince 
name of James, This bleſſing was impatiently long- of Wales. 


ed for, not only by the King and Queen, but by all 


the zealous Catholics both abroad and at home, They 
law, that the King was paſt middle age; and that on 
his death the ſucceſſion muſt devolve on the Prince 


and Princeſs of Orange, two zealous Proteſtants, who 


would ſoon replace every thing on the antient foun- 
dations. Vows therefore were offered at every ſhrine 


for a male ſucceſſor: Pilgrimages were undertaken, 


particularly one to Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Mo- 
dena; and ſucceſs was chiefly attributed to that pi- 
ous journey. But in proportion as this event was a- 
greeable to the Catholics, it encreaſed the diſguſt of 


the Proteſtants, by depriving them of that agreea- 


ble, tho' ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at pre- 
ſent they flattered themſelves. Calumny even went 
ſo far as to aſcribe to the King the deſign of impo- 
ſing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might 


Ng educated in his principles, and after his death 
ſupport the catholic religion in his dominions. The 


nation almoſt univerſally beltzved him capable, from 
bigotry, of committing any crime; as the) had 


ſeen, that, fron like motives, he was guilty of eve- 
Ty impruder ce: And the affections of nature, they 


thought, would be eaſily acrificed to the fuperior 


motives of propagating a catholic and orthodox faith, 
The preſent occaſion was not the firſt, when that ca- 
lumny had been propagated. In the year 1682, 
the Queen, then Dutcheſs of Yorke, had bcen preg- 
Vor. VIII MM m nant; 


—— 
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CHAP.nant; and rumours were ſpread, that an impoſture 
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LXX. would, at that time, be put upon the nation: But 


T happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby ſpa- 
red the party all the trouble of ſupporting their im- 
probable fiction 9. 


4 This tory i is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obſer- 
vator, publiſhed at that very time, 23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party 


zeal is capable of ſwallowing the moſt incredible ſtory ; but it is 


furely ſingular, that the ſame calumny, when once battled, ſhould 


fet be renewed with ſuch ſucceſs. 


CHAP. xxl. 


Condut? " the Prince of Gn ——He forms a 


league againſt France, —refuſes to concur with the 


King,. reſolves to oppꝑſe the King. is applied 10 
by the Engliſb.— Oalition of parties. Prince's 


preparations —Offers of France to the King, — 


* 


rejected. * league with France. ——Generas 


diſcontents, ——T he ted retrafts his meaſures, 
Prince's ee -T he Prince lands in Eng- 


land. General commotion.Dęſertion of the army, 


—— and of Prince George, — and of the Princeſs 
Anne. King's conflernation, —and flight ——Ge- 


neral confuſion ——King ſeized at Feverſham.——Se* 
cond evaſinn. Hing character. Convention ſun” 


moned ——Settlement of Scotland ——Engliſh conven- 
tion meets. iets of the parties. rec confe- 


rence betwixt the Houſes —— Commons prevail, —— 


Settlement ya the Cron. Manners and ſciences. 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, con- 
curred to alienate from the King every rank 


and denomination of men, it might be expected, that 


his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its 
down 
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own weight: But ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed C H A P. 


government; ſo averſe are men from beginning ha- 


LXXI. 


zardous enterprizes; that had not the nation receiv- 1688. 


ed ſuccour from abroad, affairs might long have re- 


mained in their preſent delicate ſituation, and the 
King might at laſt have prevailed in his raſh, and ill 


concerted projects. 


Tux Prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with Conduct 
the Lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent con- of the 


duct; agreeable to that ſound underſtanding, with 
which he was ſo eminently endowed. He made it a 


maxim to concern himſelf very little in Engliſh af- 
fairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the 
factions, or give umbrage to the Prince, who filled 
the throne, His natural inclination, as well as his 
_ Intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with aſſiduous in- 
duſtry in the affairs of the continent, and to oppoſe. 
the grandeur of the French Monarch, againſt whom 
he had long, both from perſonal and political conſi- 
derations, conceived the moſt violent animoſity. By 
this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole 
Engliſh nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of 
Charles, who ſought peace by compliance with France, 
he had much declined in the favour and affections of 


,, tf. 
James on his acceſſion found it ſo much his inter- 
eſt to live in good terms with the heir apparent, that 


he ſhowed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friend- 


ſhip; and the Prince on his part was not wanting in 
every inſtance of duty and regard towards the King. 


On Monmouth's invaſion, he immediately diſpatch- 
ed over ſix regiments of Britiſn troops, which were 
in the Dutch ſervice: and he offered to take the 
command of the King's forces againſt the rebels. 
However much he might diſapprove the maxims of 
the King's adminiſtration, he ever kept a total ſilence 


on that ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe diſ- 


contents, which were propagated with ſuch induſtry 
: throughout the nation. 3 8 


Mm 2 . Ip 


Prince of 


Orange, 


CHAP. 
Wee 


1688. 
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IT was from the application of James himſelf, that 


the Prince firſt openly took any part in Engliſh affairs. 
= Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, which the King had 


entertained of his own prerogative, he found, that 
the edicts, emitted from it, ſtill wanted much of the 


authority of laws, and that the continuance of them 
might in the iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf 
and to the Catholics, whom he deſired to favour. An 
act of Parliament alone could enſure the indulgence 


or toleration, which he had laboured to eſtabliſh; 
and he hoped, that, if the Prince would declare | in 
favour of that ſcheme, the members, who had hither- 


to reſiſted all his own applications, would at laſt be 


of the teſt was ſtrongly ſollicited by the King; and 

in order to engage him to agree to that meaſure, 
hopes were given”, that England would ſecond him in 
all thoſe enterprizes, which his active and extenſive 
genius had with ſuch ſucceſs formed on the continent. 


He forms 

a league 
_ againſt 
France. 


prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent, therefore, 
of the Prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and 


Tur Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King 


of Spain were enraged by the repeated injuries, which 
they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and 
ſtill more, by the frequent inſults, which his pride 
had made them undergo. He was apprized of the 
influence of theſe Monarchs over the Catholic Princes 


of the empire: He had himſelf obtained a great au- 
thority with the proteſtant Princes; And he formed 


a project of uniting Europe in one general league a- 
gainſt the encroachments of France, which ſeemed 
lo nearly to threaten the liberty and independance of 


all its neighbours. 


No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of 
a conqueror and a perſecutor; and Lewis ſoon found, 
that, beſides his weakening France by the baniſhment | 
of ſo many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees had enflamed 
all the MODEL nations againſt him, and had raiſed 


F Burnet, vol. i, p. 711.  D/Ayaus, 33k of Api, 1688. 
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him enemies, who, in defence of their religion as CHAP. 
well as liberty, were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe LXXI. 


his progreſs. The city of Amſterdam and other 
towns in Holland, which had before fallen into a de- 
pendance on France, being terrified with the ac- 


counts, which they every moment received, of the 
furious perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, had now 


dropped all private factions, and had entered into an 
_ entire confidence with the Prince of Orange * The 
proteſtant Princes of the empire had formed a ſepa- 


rate league at Magdebourg for the defence of their 
religion. The Engliſh were anew enraged at the 
blind bigotry of their Sovereign, and were diſpoſed 


to embrace the moſt deſperate reſolutions againſt 
him. From a view of the ſtate of Europe during 
this period, it appears, that Lewis, beſides ſullying 
an illuſtrious reign, had wantonly by this perſecution 
Taiſed invincible barriers to his arms, which other- 
wiſe it had been very difficult, if it not impoſſible, 


to reſiſt, 


Tur Prince of Orange knew how to avail himſelf / 
of all theſe advantages. By his intrigues and influ- 


ence a league was formed at Auſhourg, where the 


whole empire united in its defence againſt the French 
Monarch, Spain and Holland became parties in the 


alliance, The acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards ob- 


tained, Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour the 


ſame cauſe, But tho theſe numerous ſtates com- 
poſed the greater part of Europe, the league was til! 


deemed imperfect and unequal to its end; ſo long 


as England maintained that neutrality, in which ſhe 
had hitherto perſevered. 


| Jaws, tho! more prone to bigotry, was more ſen- 
ble to his own and to national honour than his bro- 


ther; and had he not been confined by the former mo- 


tive, he would have maintained with more ipirit, the 


Intereſt and independance of his kingdoms. When a 


* D'Avaux, 24th of July, 1681 ; 10th of June, 15th of Qc- 
tober, 11th of November, 1688; vol. iv, p. 30. 
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CH AP. proſpect, therefore, appeared of promoting his reli- 
IXXI. pious ſchemes by oppoſing the progreſs of France, 


he was not averſe to that meaſure ; and he gave his 


1688. 
ſon-in-law room to hope; that, by concurring with 
his views in England, he might prevail with him to 
ſecond thoſe projects, which the Prince \ was ſo ambi- 
tious of promoting. 
e A MORE tempting offer could not be made to a 
concur Perſon of his enterprizing character: But the objections 


with the to that meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him 


* inſuperable. The King, he obſerved, had incurred 
the moſt violent hatred of his own ſubjects : Great 


apprehenſions were entertained of his deſigns : The 
only reſource, which the nation ſaw, was in the fu- 
ture ſucceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs : Should he 


concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he would draw on 
_ himſelf all the odium, under which the King la- 


boured : The nation might even refuſe to bear the 
expence of alliances, whieh would in that caſe be- 
come ſo ſuſpicious : And he might himſelf incur dan- 
ger of lofing a ſucceſſion, which was awaiting him, 


and which the egregious  indiſcretion of the King 
ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping before it 
ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of nature. The 


Prince, therefore, would go no farther than to pro- 


miſe his conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, 


by which the Nonconformiſts as well as Catholics 
were expoſed to puniſhment. The teſt he eſteemed 
a ſecurity abſolutely —_— for the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion. 
Taz King did not remain ſatiafied with a fnghe 


trial. There was one Stuart, a Scots lawyer, who had 


been baniſhed for reaſonable practices; but who had 
afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. 


By the King's directions, Stuart wrote ſeveral letters 


to penſionary Fagel, with whom he had contracted an 


acquaintance in Holland ; and beſides urging all the 
motives for an unlimited toleration, he deſired, that 


his reaſons ond; in the Ring s name, be communi- 
cated 
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cated to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. 


_ eſtabliſhed religion. 
_ deed, werejfometimes beſtowed on Catholics, but as 
they were conferred with great precaution, and till 
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Fagel CHAP. 


during a long time made no reply; but finding, that LXXI. 


his ſilence was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt DD 


expreſſed his own ſentiment and that of their High- 
neſſes. He ſaid, that it was their fixed opinion, that 
no man, merely becauſe he differed from the eſta- 


bliſhed faith, ſhould ever, while he remained a peace- 


able ſubject, be expoſed to any puniſhment or even 


moleſtation : That the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
gave heartily their conſent for repealing legally all 


the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe enacted againſt the 


Catholics as againſt the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts, 
and would concur with the King in any meaſure for 


that purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be conſider- 
ed as a penalty inflicted on the profeſſors of any reli- 


gion, but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſhed 


worſhip. That it was no puniſhment on men to be 


excluded from public offices, and to live peaceably on 
their own revenues or induſtry. That even in the 
United Provinces, which were ſo often cited as mo- 
dels of toleration, tho all ſects were admitted, yet 


civil offices were only enjoyed by the profeſſors ol the 
That military commands, in- 


lay under the controul of the magiſtrate, they could 
give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. 


and of endeavouring, by every means, to render his 


reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any 


meaſure, which would expoſe their religion | to ſuch 
imminent danger. 


WHEN this letter was publiſhed, as it ſoon. was, 


lies. On the other hand, the King, who was not con- 


tented with a ſimple toleration lor his own religion, 
but was reſolved, that it ſnould enjoy great credit, if not 


an 


And that their 
Highneſſes, however deſirous of gratifying the King, 


10885 


it inſpired great courage into the Proteſtants of all _ 
denominations, and ſerved to keep them united in 
their oppoſition to the encroachments of the Catho- 


2 . — — — — — — —ů 
— os 


—— 
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CHA P.an abſolute ſuperiority, was extremely diſguſted, and 


LXXI. 
1688, 


Reſolves 


the 


took every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as well 
againſt the Prince of Orange as the United Provinces, 
He gave the Algerine pyrates, who preyed on the 
Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and liberty to 
diſpoſe of their prizes. He revived ſome complaints 


of the Eaſt India company with regard to the affair 
of Bantam. He required the fix Britiſh regiments in 


the Dutch ſervice to be fent over. He began to put 


his navy in a formidable condition. And from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehenſi- 


ons, that he ſought only an occaſion and pretence 
for making war upon them. 


Tur Prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs 
to oppoſe with more vigour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh 
ng: Proteſtants in his intereſts, as well as maintain them 
firm in their preſent union againſt the Catholics. He 


knew, that the men of education in England were, 


many of them, retained in their religion more by 
honour than by principle*; and that, tho' every one 
was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet, if the ex- 


ample was once ſet by ſome eminent perſons, intereſt 


would every day make conſiderable converſions to a 
_ communion, which was ſo zealouſy encouraged by 
the Sovereign. Dyvkelt therefore was ſent over as en- 
voy to England; and the Prince gave him inſtructi— 


ons, beſides publickly remonſtrating with the Kirg 
on his conduct both at home and abroad, to apply in 


his name, after a proper manner, to every fect and 
denomination, To the church party he ſent aſſu— 
rances of favour and regard, and proteſted, that his 
education in Holland had no wiſe prejudiced him a- 
gainſt epiſcopal government. The Noncon formiſts 
he exhorted not to be deceived by the fallacious ca- 
reſſes of a popiſh Court, but to wait patiently, till, in 


the maturity of time, laws, enacted by Proteſtants, 


2 D'Ayaux, 2ift of January, 1687, . * Burnet. 


_ ſhould 
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ſhould give them that toleration, which, with ſoCH A f. 
much reaſon, they had long claimed and demanded. LXXI. 
Dykvelt executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexteri- "Dt 


ty, that all orders of men caſt their eyes towards 


Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from 
thoſe dangers, with which their religion and liberty 


were ſo nearly threatened. 
Many of the moſt conſiderable OE both in Is _— 


church and ſtate, made ſccret applications to Dyk 


velt, and thro' him to the Prince of Orange. Admi- 
ral Herbert too, tho' a man of great expence, and 


ſeemingly of little religion, had thrown up his em- 
ployments, and retired to the Hague, where he aſ- 


ſured the Prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by 
whom that admiral was extremely beloved. Admi- 
ral Ruſſel, couſin german to the unfortunate lord of 
that name, paſſed frequently between England and 
Holland, and kept the communication open with all 
the great men of the proteſtant party. Henry Sid- 
ney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the ear] of 
Sunderland, came over under pretence of drinking 


the waters at Spaw, and conveyed ſtill ſtronger. 


aſſurances of an univerſal combination againſt the mea- 
ſures of the King. Lord Dumblaine, fon to the earl 
of Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral 
voyages to Holland, and carried from many of the 


nobility tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums _ 
of money, to the Prince of Orange. 

HERE remained, however, ſome reaſons, which 
retained all parties in awe, and kept H from break- 
ing out into immediate violence. The Prince” n-the- 


one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his aſter, 
an :nheritarice,. which the las enfured to the Prin- 


ceſs; and the Engliſh Proteſtants, on the other hand, 


: from the proſpect of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained 
hopes of obtaining at laſt a peaceable and a ſafe re- 
dreſs of all their grievances. But when the Prince 


„D'Avaux, 14thand 24th of Sept 8&thand 15thof OR, 1638, 
Wr oi Nn of 


Engliſh 


CHAP. 
LXXI. 


16888. 
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of Wales was born, both the Prince and the Engliſh 
nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw no reſource 
but in a confederacy for their mutual intereſts. And 
thus the event which the King had ſo long made the 


object of his moſt ardent prayers, and from which he 


expected the firm eſtabliſhment of his throne, prov- 
ed the immediate cauſe of his ruin and downfall. 
ZUYLESTEIN, who had been ſent over to congra- 
tulate the King on the birth of his ſon, brought the 
Prince formal invitations from moſt of the great men 
in England, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the reco- 
very of their laws and liberty. The biſhop of Lon- 


don, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, 


Dorſet, the duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Halli- 


fax, the lords Lovelace, Delamare, Paulet, Eland, 


Mr. Hambden, Powle, Lefter, beſides many emi- 


Coalition 


of parties. 


nent citizens of London ; all theſe perſons, tho of 
the moſt oppoſite parties, "concurred in their appli- 
cations to the Prince. The Whigs, fuitable to their 
antient principles of liberty, which had led them to 
attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a 


King, whoſe conduct had verified whatever his worſt 
enemies had prognoſticated of his ſucceſſion, The 
Tories and the church party, finding their paſt ſevices 
forgotten, their rights invaded, their religion threa- 
tened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over-ſtrain- 
ed doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great 
and powerful dictates of nature. The Nonconfor- 
_ miſts, dreading the careſſes of known and invete- 


rate enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more 


fecure from a Prince educated in thoſe principles, 


and accuſtomed to that practice. And thus all 
faction was for a time laid afleep in England; 


and rival parties, forgetting their animoſity, had 


ſecretly concurred in a deſign of oppoſing their 
_nnhappy and miſguided Sovereign. The earl of 


Shrewſbury, who had acquired great popularity by 


deſerting, at this time, the Catholic religion, in 


which | 
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which he had been educated, left his regiment, mort- C H Ap. 


ſh gaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and made LXXI. 
8 a tender of his ſword and purſe to the Prince of 71058 
s Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age ; 
15 and infirmities, had taken a journey for the ſame 
q purpoſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and 
* puſned on the enterprize with that ardent and cou- 
. rageous ſpirit, for which he was ſo eminent. Even 
50 Sunderland, the King's favourite miniſter, is believ- 
* ed to have entered into a correſpondence with the 
2g Prince; and at the expence of his own honour and 
+4 his maſter's intereſt, to have ſecretly embraced a 
ind cauſe, which he foreſaw, was likely ſoon to predo- 
*% minate - 
9 Tan Prince was eaſily determined to yield to the 
125 applications of the Engliſh, and to embrace the de- 
* fence of a nation, which, during its preſent fears and 
* diſtreſſes, regarded him as its ſole protector. The 
mr” great object of his ambition was to be placed at the 
w_ head of a confederate army, and by his valour to 
= avenge the injuries, which himſelf, his country, and 
15 his allies had ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. But 
4 5 while England remained under the preſent goyern- 
_ ment, he deſpaired of ever forming a league, which 
ons would be able, with any 1 85 of ſucceſs, to 
oy” make oppoſition againſt that powerful Monarch. The 
an” tyes of affinity could not be ſuppoſed to have great 
8 influence over a perſon of the Prince's rank and tem- 
wy per; much more, as he knew, that they were at firſt 
e  # unwillingly contracted by the King, and had never 
va | fince been cultivated by any eſſential favours of good 
Tp offices. Or ſhould any reproach remain upon him for 
3 violating the duties of private life; the glory of deli- 
wa q vering vppreied nations would, he hoped, be able, 
heir a D'Vaux was always of that opinion. See his Negotiations 
of Gth and 2oth of May, 18th, 25th of September, 22d of No- 
by vember, 1688. But it is pretended, that that lord always ſug- 
= eſted moderate councils to the King ; a ſure proof, if true, of 
m 12 . dee his defence. 


Nn 2 in 
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ö CHAP. in the eyes of all reaſonable men, to make ample 
1 — EXXI. compenſation. He could not well expect, on the 
1 = commencement of his enterprize, that it would lead 
1 | — him to mount the throne of England: But he un- 
WT. doubtedly foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh 
Wl his authority in that Kingdom. And ſo egregious 
| Was James's timerity, that there was no advantage, 
e great or obvious, which that Prince's indiſeretion 
might not afford his enemies. 
Tux Prince of Orange, thro'out his whole life, 
| — was peculiarly happy in the ſituations, in which he 
F was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, 
1 | he reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſap- 
1 ported the general independency of Europe. And 
| thus, tho” his virtue, it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt, 
VE which we meet with i in hiſtory, it will be difficult to 
| 
| 


i find any perſon, whoſe actions and conduct have con- 
tributed more eminently to the e intereſts of 
Ss ſociety. and of mankind. 
Prince's Tur time, when, the Prince entered” on \ his enter- 
7 prize, was very well choſen, as the people were then 
ons. in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, 
3 Wich the "impriſonment and trial of the biſhops had 
put upon the church, and indeed upon all the Proteſ- 
9 tants of the nation. His method of conducting the 
0 Preparations was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under 
i other pretences he had beſorehand made conſiderable 
i augmegtations to the Dutch fleet; and the ſhips were 
/ at that time lying in harbour. Sivie additional troops 
þ VuVoere alſo levied; and ſums of money, raiſed for other 
l purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the uſe of 
8 this expedition. The States had given him their 
{13 entire confidence; and partly from terror of the ex- 


1 5 orbitant power of France, partly from diſguſt at 
| | {ome reſtraints laid on their commerce in that king- _ 
| o dom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in this en- 


terprize was become to their domeſtic happineſs and 
i ſecurity. Many of the neigh bouting Princes re- 


i garded 


8 
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rences with Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 


therlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Sax- 


ony, with the Landgrave of Heſſe. Caſſel, with the 
whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that 
theſe Princes ſhould replace the troops employed a- 
gainſt England, and ſhould protect the United Pro- 
vinces during the abſence of the Prince of Orange. 
Their forces were already on their march for that 


purpoſe : A conſiderable encampment of the Dutch 
army was formed near Nimeguen : Every place was 


in motion; and tho' the roots of this conſpiracy 
reached from one end of Europe to the other, ſo ſe- 


cret were the Prince's councils, fo fortunate was the 


diſpoſition of affairs, that he ſtill could cover his pre- 


parations under other pretences; and little ſuſpicion 


was entertained of his real intentions. 


Tus King of France, menaced by the league of 
Augſbourg, had reſolved to ſtrike the firſt blow a- 
gainſt the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with 
the Emperor and the Elector Palatine, he had inva- 
ded Germany with a great army, and had laid ſiege 
to Philipſbourg. The Elector of Cologne, who = 
alſo Biſhop of Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territo- 
_ ries almoſt entirely ſurrounded the United Provinces, 
had died about this time; and the candidates for 


that rich ſucceſſion were 8 Clement of Bavaria, 


ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal 
of Furſtemberg, a prelate entirely dependant on 


France. The pope, who favoured the allies, was 
able to throw the ballance between the parties, and 


Prince Clement was choſen; a circumſtance which 
contributed extremely to the ſecurity of the States. 


But as the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of many of the 
fortreſſes, and had applied to France for ſuccours, the 
neighbouring territories, were all in motion; and by 


this means the Proparetinns of the Dutch and their 


allies 


garded him as their guardian and protector, and were C H AP. 
guided by him in all their councils. He held confe- EXXI. 


1688, 


e e | 


1688. 
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CHAP. allies ſeemed intended merely for their own defence 


againſt the enterprizes of Lewis. | 
ALL the artifices, however, of the Prince could not 


entirely conceal his real intentions from the ſagacity 
of the French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at 
the Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of cir- 
cumſtances, to trace the purpoſes of the preparati- 


ons in Holland; and he inſtantly informed his maſ- 


Offers of ter of the diſcovery. Lewis conveyed the intelligence 


; Rejected. 


France to to James; and accompanied the information with a 
the King very important offer, He was willing to join a ſqua- 
dron of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet; and to 
ſend over any number of troops, which James ſhould 


judge requiſite for his ſecurity. When this propoſal 
was rejected, he again offered to raiſe the ſiege of 


Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, 


and by the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch 
forces in their own country. This propoſal met with 
no better reception. 

TJamrs was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that 


his fon-in-law intended an invaſion upon England. 
Fully perſwaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his 


own authority, he fancied, that a like belief had 
made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects; and notwith- 


ſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which 


broke out, ſuch an univerſal combination in rebellipn 


appeared to him no wiſe credible. His army, in 
which he truſted, and which he had conſiderably 
augmented, would be ealily able, he thought, to re- 
pel foreign force, and to ſuppreſs any ſedition among 
the populace. A ſmall number of French troops, 
Joined to theſe, might tend only to breed diſcontent, 

and afford them a pretence for mutinying againſt fo- 


reeigners, ſo much feared and hated by the nation. A 


great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure him 
both againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt 


the rebellion of his own ſubjects; but would be able 
afterwards to reduce him to total dependance, and 


render 
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render his authority entirely precarious. Even the HAP. 
French invaſion of the Low Countries might be at- LXXI. 


tended with very dangerous conſequences; and would 
ſuffice, in theſe jealous times, to revive the old ſuſpi- 
cion of a combination againſt Holland, and againſt 
the proteſtant religion, a ſuſpicion, which had alrea- 
dy produced ſuch diſcontents in England. Theſe 
were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland, and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the reaſons, on which they were 


founded, were ſufficiently plauſible; as indeed the 


; ſituation, to which the King had reduced himſelf, 
was, to the laſt degree, delicate and perplexing. 


STILL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and 


1688. 


ally, whoſe intereſt he regarded as cloſely connected 5 


with his own. By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the King's 
miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D'Avaux to re- 


monſtrate with the States in Lewis's name againſt 
thoſe preparations, which they were making to invade 
England. The ſtrict amity, faid the French miniſ- 
ter, which ſubſiſts between the two monarchs will make 


Lewis regard every attempt againſt his ally as an act 
_ of hoſtility againſt himſelf, This remonſtrance had a 
very bad effect, and put the States in a flame. What 


15 this alliance, they aſked, between France and Eng- 
land, which has been ſo carefully concealed from us? 


Is it of the ſame nature with the former; meant for 


our deſtruction and for the extirpation of the proteſ- 
tant religion? If ſo, it is high time for us to provide 
for our own defence, and to anticipate thoſe projects, 
which are forming againſt un. 

Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep 


taken by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not reduced, 


he ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of Farttem- 
berg, and obliged to ſeek the protection of France. 


He recalled Skelton, and threw him into the Tow-_ 


er for his raſh conduct. He ſolemnly diſavowed 


D' Avaux's memorial; and proteſted, that no al- 


liance ſubſiſted between him and Lewis, but what 
was public and known to all the world. The States, 
however, ſtill affected to appear incredulous on that 


arti- 
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CHAP. article o; and the Engliſh, extremely prepoſſeſſed a- 
LXXI. gainſt their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a project 


1688. 


with French and Iriſh troops: And every man who 


was concerted with Lewis for their entire ſubjection. 
Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands, 
of that ambitious monarch: England. was to be filled 


was not willing to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 


and tended extremely to augment the diſcontents, of 
which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, 
betrayed every day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The 


3 


was by theſe bigott ed Princes devoted to ſudden del- 
truction. 


Tuksk ſuggeſtions were every where (| end abroad, 


fleet had begun to murine, becauſe Stricland, the ad- 
miral, a Roman Catholic, e ee the mais aboard 


| his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain. It 
was with ſome difficulty they could be appeaſed ; and 
they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, that they would not 
fight againſt the Dutch, whom they called friends and 


brethren; but would willingly engage the French, 
whom they regarded as national enemies, The King 


the lieutenant-colonel , refuſed to 8 Rag them; and to 


had intended to augment his army with Iriſh recruits, 
and he reſolved to try the experiment on the regiment 


of the Duke of Berwic, his natural ſon ; but Beaumont, 


this oppoſition five captains ſteadily adhered. They 


was reſolved to have tried and puniſhed thoſe officers 


were all caſhiered; and had not the diſcontents of 
the army on this occaſion become very apparent, it 


for mutiny, _ 
Tur King ods a trial of the diſpoſitions of his ar- 


my, in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed. Finding op- 
poſit ion from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of 
the kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the milita- 


ry, who, if unanimous, were able alone to ſerve all 


d That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France 
and England appears both from Sunderland's apology, and from 
D'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed : See Vol. IV. p. 18. 
Eng. Tranſlation. 27th of September, 1687. 16th of March, 


th May, 10th of Auguſt, 2d, 23d, and 24th of September, 5th 


b and 2 of Ottoher 11th of November, 1688. 


his 
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his purpoſes, and enforce univerſal obedience. His CHAP. 
intention was to engage all the regiments, one after LXXI. 
another, to give their conſent to the repeal of the 0s. 
teſt and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly, the major 
of Litchfield's drew ont the battallion before the 
King, and told them, that they were required either 
to enter into his Majeſty” s views, in theſe particulars, 
or to lay down their arms. The King was ſurpriſed 
to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers 
| excepted, the whole battallion immediately embraced 
- | the latter part of the alternative. For ſome time, he 
remained ſpeechleſs; but having recovered from his 
aſtoniſhment, he commanded them to take up their 
arms ; ; adding with a ſullen, diſcontented air, That 
« for the future, he would not do them the honour 
« to aſk their advice” 
Wu the King was diſmayed with theſe 5 MP- 23d Sept. 
toms of general diſaffection, he received a letter from 
the marquels of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague 
which informed him with certainty that he was ſoon 
to look for a powerful invaſion from Holland, and that 
Penſionary Fagel had at laſt acknowledged, that the 
ſcope of all the Dutch preparations was to tranſport 
forces into England. Tho James could reaſonably 
expect no other. intelligence, he was aſtoniſned at the 
news: He grew pale, and the letter dropped from his 
hand: His eyes were now opened, and he found him- 
ſelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his 
deluſions had hitherto concealed from him. His mi— 
niſters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed with himſelf, 
ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden and precipitant re- 
rraction of all thoſe fatal meaſures, by which he had 
5 created himſelf ſo many enemies, forcign and domet- 
| ftic. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter 


10 | into any alliance with them for common ſecurity: He The OF ts 
1 replaced in all the counties the deputy-licurenants and bevy Hem 
0 juſtices, who had been deprived of their commitlions *** 

's | for their adherence to the reſt and the penal laws: He 


ch, | e O 0 reſtored 


LXXI. 


1688. 
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CH AP. reſtored the charters of London and of all the corpo- 


rations: He annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 


miſſion : He took off the biſhop of London's ſuſpen- 
ſion: He re-inſtated the expelled preſident and fel- 
lows of Magdalen college: And he was even reduced 
to careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he had ſo lately proſe- 
cuted and inſulted. All theſe meaſures were regard- 


ed as ſymptoms of fear, not of repentance, The 


biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccour, or ſuggeſting 
comfort, recapitulated to him all the inftances of 


his mal- adminiftration, and adviſed him thencefor- 


wards to follow more ſalutary council, And as intel- 


ligence arrived of a great diſaſter, which had befal- 


len the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that 
the King recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions, 


which he had ordered to be made to Magdalen col- 


lege: A very bad fign of his ſincerity in his other 
conceſſions. Nay, fo prevalent were his unfortunate 
prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his preſent diſtreſſes, 
he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the young 
Prince, from appointing the Pope to be one of the 
god fathers. 
Tur report, that a ſppobtions. child was to be 
impoſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and 
greedily received, before the Prince of Wales's birth: 
But the King, who, without ſeeming to take notice 
of the matter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridi- 
culous rumour, had, from an ill-timed haughtineſs, 


totally neglected it. He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſa- 


tisfy thoſe, who could deem him capable of ſo baſe 


and villainous an action. Finding that the calumny 


ſtill gained ground, and had made deep impreſſion 
on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to ſubmit to the 


mortifying office of aſcertaining the reality of that 


birth. Tho! no particular attention had been before- 
hand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the 


Queen's pregnancy and delivery, was rendered indi- 
putable ; and ſo much the more, as no argument or 


proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumour 
and ſurnzzs, could be thrown 1 Into the oppolite ſcale. 
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verſal approbation. All the grievances of the nation 


MraNxHILR, the Prince of Orange's declaration C HAP. 
was diſperſed over the kingdom, and met with uni-, LXXI. 


1688. 


were there enumerated: The diſpenſing and ſuſpen- prince's 


ment given to popery, by building every where 
churches, colleges, ſeminaries for that ſect; the diſ- 


5 placing of judges, if they rcfuſed to give. ſentence 


according to orders received from Court; the annul- 


ling the charters of all the corporations, and the ſub. 
jecting the election of members to arbitrary will and 


pleaſure ; the treating petitions, even the moſt mo- 


deſt, and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as cri- 
minal and ſeditious; the committing the whole au- 
thority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands 
of Papiſts ; the aſſuming an abſolute power over the 


religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exact- 


ing in that kingdom an obedience without reſerve ; 


and the violent preſumptions againſt the legitimacy 
of the Prince of Wales, In order to redreſs all 


theſe grievances, the Prince ſaid, that he intended 
to come over into England with an armed force, 
- which might protect him from the King's evil coun- 
ſellors: And that his ſole aim was to have a legal 


and free Parliament ſummoned, who might provide 


for the ſafety and liberty of the nation, as well as 
examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales's legiti- 
macy. No one, he added, could entertain ſuch hard 
thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had formed 
other deſigns than to procure the full and laſting ſet- 
tlement of the religion, liberty, and property of the 


ſubject, The force, which he intended to bring with 


him, was totally diſproportioned to any views of con- 
queſt; and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo many 


perſons of high rank, both in church and ſtate, would 
have given him ſo many ſolemn invitations for ſuch 
a pernicious purpoſe. Tho' the Engliſh miniſters, 


Oo 2 terrified | 


ding power; the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; declarati- 
the filling all offces with Catholics, and the raiſing a on. 
jeſuit to be a privy-counſellor; the open encourage- 
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CHAP. terrified with his enterprize, had pretended to re- 
LXXI. greſs ſome of the grievances complained of; there ſtill 
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remained the foundation of all grievances, that upon 
which they could in an inſtant be again erected, an 
arbitrary and deſpotic power in the Crown. And for 
this uſurpation there was no poſſible remedy, but by 
a full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a 
free Parliament. 
So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that, 
in three days, above four hundred tranſports were 
| hired; the army quickly fell down the rivers and ca- 
nals from Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes 
were embarked, and the Prince ſet fail from Helvoet:- 
Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and 
an army of above fourteen thouſand men. He firſt 
encountered a ſtorm, which drove him back: But his 
Joſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea under 
the command of admiral Herbert, and made ſail with 
a fair wind towards the weſt of England. The ſame 
wind detained the King's fleet in the river, and ena- 
| bled the Dutch to paſs | the Straits of Dover without 
moleſtation. Both ſhores were covered with multi- 
tudes of people, who, beſides admiring the grandeur 
of the ſpectacle, were held in anxious ſuſpence by the 
proſpect of an enterprize, the moſt important, which, 
during ſome ages, had been undertaken in Europe. 
The Prince had a proſperous voyage, and landed his 
army ſafely in Torbay on the fifth of November, the 
anniverſary of the gunpowder -treaſon... 
Tue Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and 
the Prince's declaration was there publiſhed. That 
whole county was fo terrified with the executions, 
which had enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that 
no body for ſeveral days joined the Prince. The 
biſhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, and 
carried to Court intelligence of the invaſion. As a 
eward of his zeal, he received the archbiſhopric of 
York, which had long been kept vacant, with an 
intention, as was univerſally believed, of beſtowing 
| | | it 
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it on ſome Catholic. The firſt perſon, who joined CH AP. 
dhe Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quick- LXXI. 
ly followed by the gentry of the courties of Devon 1068 
and Someriet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals 
for an aſſociation, which every one ſigned. By de- 
grees, the earl of Abington, Mr. Ruſſel, fon to the 
| earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came 
| to Exeter. All E gland was in commotion. Lord General 
| DeJamere took arms in Cheſhire, the carl of Danby commoti- 
| ſeized York, the earl of Bath governor of Plymouth, . 
declared Br the Prince, the earl of Devonſhire made 
a like declaration in Derby. The nobility and gen- 
try of Nottingham embraced the ſame cauſe; and 
every day there appeared ſome effect of that univer- 
ſal combination, into which the ation had entered 
againſt the meaſures of the King. Even thoſe who 
took not the field againſt him, were able to embar- 
fas and confound his couucils. A petition for a free 
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Parliament was figned by twenty-four biſhops and 

. | peers of the greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented 

© | to the King. No one thought of oppoſition or reſiſ- N 

. | tance againſt the invader, 

Bor the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaf- Defertion 

> | fection, which, from the general ſpirit of the nation, of the ar- 

5 not from any particular reaſon, had crept into the ar- 

2 The officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the 

s . Wee of their country and of their religion beſore 

1 thoſe principles of honour and fidelity, which are 
commonly eſteemed the moſt ſacred ties by men of 

| | that profeſſion, Lord Colcheſter, fon to the earl of N 

t Rivers, was the firſt officer who deſerted to the Prince; = 

„ and he was attended hy a few of his troops. Lord 

t Lovelace made a like effort; but was intercepted by 

e | the militia under the duke of Beaufart, and taken 

d prifoner: Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Claren- 

a | don, was more ſucceſsful, He attempted to carry 

f | over three regiments of cavalry; and he actually 

9 brought a conſiderable part of them to the Prince's 

g | quarters. 
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CH A P.quarters. Several officers of diſtinction informed Fe- 
LXXI. yerſham, the general, that they could not in conſci- | 
e fight againſt the Prince of Orange. E 
16885. LoD CHURCHHILL had been raiſed from the rank 
of a page, and had been inveſted with a high com- 
mand in the army, had been created a peer, and 
had owed his whole fortune to the King's bounty: 
Yer even this perſon could reſolve, during the preſent 
extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſter, who had e- 
ver repoſed entire confidence in him. He carried 
with him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon to the Þ' 
late King, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dra- | 
' goons. This conduct was a ſignal facrifice to public | 
virtue of every duty in private life; and required, 
for ever after, the moſt upright, the moſt diſintereſt- 
ed, and moſt public ſpirited behaviour to render it 
juſtifiable: N 
Tun King had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quar- 
ters of his army, when he received this fatal news. 
That Prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appear- 
ed a warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; and he was 
extremely ſhocked with this, as well as with many 
other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was now 
_ expoſed. There remained none in whom he could 
confide. As the whole army had diſcovered ſymp- 
toms of diſcontent, he concluded it full of treachery; 
and being deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt fa- 
25th No- youred and obliged, he no longer expected that others 
vember. would hazard their lives in his ſervice. During this 
diſtraction and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden re- 
ſolution of drawing off his army, and retiring to- 
wards London : A meaſure, which could only ſerve 
to betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. | 
Bur Churchhil had prepared a ſtill more mortal 
mn blow for his diſtreſt benefactor. His lady and he had 3 
1 an entire aſcendant over the family of Prince George 
. of Denmark; and the time now appeared ſeaſona- 
ble for over-whelming the unhappy King, who was 
| already 1 
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already ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks, which he C HA P. 


had received. Andover was the firſt ſtage of his LXXI. 
Majeſty's retreat towards London; and there, prince > 


George, together with the young duke of Ormond, _ 
Sir George Huet, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- and of 


tion, deſerted him in the night-time, and retired bh Fe 
the Prince's camp. No ſooner had this news reach- 75 


ed London, than the princeſs Anne, pretending fear and of the 
of the King's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf in the com- Frincets 


pany of the biſhop of London and lady Churchhill. Anne. 


She fled to Nottingham; where the earl of Dorſet 


received her with great reſpect, and the gentry of the 
county quickly formed a troop for her protection. 
Tux late King, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to Pro- 
teſtants; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the 
chief reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their 


father's defection, great care had been taken to inſtill 
into them, from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt 


prejudices againſt popery. During the violence too 
of ſuch popular currents, as now prevailed in Eng- 
land, all private conſiderations are commonly loſt in 


the general paſſion; and the more principle any per- 


ſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch occaſions, to 
neglect and abandon his domeſtic duties. Though 


theſe cauſes may account for the Princeſs's behaviour, 
they had no way prepared the King to expect fo aſto- 
niſhing an event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt 


intelligence of it was conveyed to him. Undoubt- 


edly he foreſaw in this incident the total expiration Kings 
of his royal authority: But the nearer and more inti- contterna- 
mate concern of a parent laid hold of his heart ; * 
When he found himſelf abandoned 1n his uttermoſt 
_ diſtreſs by a child, and a virtuous child, whom he 


had ever regarded with the moſt tender affection. 


* God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his 


agony, my own children have forſaken me!” It is 


indeed fingular, that a Prince, whoſe chief blame con- 
lifted in imprudences and miſguided principles, ſhould 


ww 
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1688 tyrants, that have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, 


never met with from their friends and family. 


prevailed, that this unhappy father, who had been 
deſerted by his favourite child, was believed, up- 
on her dilappearance, to have put her to death : 


| Catholics. 
Tur King's 3 now. expoſed him to the con- 


as could procure him the eſteem of his friends and 
adherents. Unable to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved 
not preſence of mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed 
in this emergence as much depreſſed with adverſity, 
as he had before been vainly elated by proſperity. 
He called a council of all the peers and preJates who 
were in London, and followed their advice in iſſuing 
writs for a new Parliament, and in ſending Halifax, 


treat with the prince of Orange. But theſe were the 
laſt acts of royal authority which he exerted. He 


was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratify his 

enemies beyond what their ſondeſt hopes could have 
Il | promiſed them. 

4 Tur Queen, obſerving the f ary of the people, and 

3 knowing how much ſhe was the object of general ha- 

tred, was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to 

apprehend a parliamentary impeachment from which 


ed. The popiſh courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, 
vere aware, that they would be the firſt facrifice, and 
that their perpetual baniſhment, was the ſmalleſt pe- 


CHAP. be expoſed, from religious antipathy, to ſuch treat- 
LXXI. ment as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enormous 


So violent were the prejudices, which at this time 


And it was fortunate, that the truth was timely diſ- 

covered; otherwiſe the populace, even the King's ; 
guards. themſelves, might have been engaged, in re- 
venge, O commence a maſſacre of the prieſts and 


tempt of his enemies; and Eis behaviour was not ſuch 


Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiſſioners to 


even hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 


he was told, the Queens of England were not exempt- 


nalty, 
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would ſtill be ſome reſource and protection to them 
in foreign countries, and whoſe reſtoration, if it ever 


happened, would again re- inſtate them in power and 


authority. The general defection of the Proteſtants 
made the King regard the Catholics, as his only ſub- 


jects, on whoſe council he could rely; and the fatal 
cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſible rea- 
ſon for making him apprehend a like fate. The in- 


finite difference of circumſtances was not, during 


mens preſent diſtraction, ſufficiently weighed. Even 


after the people were inflamed by a long civil war, 
the execution of Charles the firſt could not be deem- 


edi a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical 
army, puſhed on by a daring and enthuſiaſtic lea- 


der; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, 


and did ſtill entertain, a moſt violent ene 


againſt that enormity. The ſituation of public affairs, 
therefore, no more reſembled what they were forty 
years before, than the Prince of Orange, either in 
birth, character, fortune, or connections, could be 


ſuppoſed a parallel to Cromwel. 
Tux emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt, Ba- 
rillon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about the 
King; and they had entertained a very falſe notion, 


which they inſtilled into him, that nothing would 


more certainly retard the public ſettlement, and be- 


get univerſal confuſion, than his deſertion of the king- 


dom. The Prince of Orange had with good reaſon | 


embraced a contrary opinion; and he deemed it ex- 


tremely difficult to find expedients for ſecuring the 


nation, ſo long as the King kept poſſeſſion of the 
crown. Actuated, therefore, by this public motive, 


and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private ambiti- 
on, he was determined to ule every expedient, which 


might intimidate the King, and make him deſert 


Vol. VIII. Pp that 


nalty, which they muſt expect from national reſent- C H A P. 
ment. They were therefore deſirous of carrying the LXXI. 


King along with them; whoſe preſence, they knew, "MX." 


4 
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CH AP. that throne, which he himſelf was alone enabled to fill. 
He declined a perſonal conference with the king's 
1688, commiſſioners, and ſent the earls of Clarendon and 
Oxford to treat with them: The terms which he pro- 
poſed, implied almoſt a preſent participation of the 
ſovereignty: And he ſtopped not a moment the march 

of his army towards London. 
Tax news which the King received from all quar- 
ters, helped to continue the panic, into which he was 


fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve 
to their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy-gover- 
nor of Hull, made himſelf maſter of that important 
| fortreſs; and threw into priſon lord Langdale, the 
I; governor, a Catholic; together with lord Montgo- 
| mery, a nobleman of the fame religion, The town 
1 of Newcaſtle received the lord Lumly, and declared 
0 ſor the Prince of Orange and a free Parliament. 
„ Ihe duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county 
8 of that name, engaged it in the ſame meaſure. The 
i Prince's declaration was read at Oxford by the duke | 
ll | of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by Þ 
i that loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their 
if plate to the Prince. Every day, ſome perſon of qua- 
10 lity or diſtinction, and among the reſt, the duke off 
Somerſet, went over to the enemy. A very violent 
"Ii declaration was diſperſed in the Prince's name, but 
| not with his participation; in which every one was 
* commanded to ſeize and puniſh all Papiſts, who, con- 
1 trary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exer- 
'l | ciſe any act of authority. It may not be unworthy of 


notice, that a merry ballad, called Lilliballero, be- 
ing at this time publiſhed in deriſion of the Papiſts 
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=. and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the people, 
_ and was univerſally ſung by all ranks of men, even 
' by the King's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with 
* the national ſpirit. This incident both diſcovered, 
x and ſerved to encreaſe, the general diſcontent of the 
[ kingdom, | 
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withdrawn, in order to re- nforce the Engliſh army. 
The marqueſs of Athole, together with the viſcount 


Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity favoura- 


ble, began to form intrigues againſt Perth, the chan- 
cellor; and the Preſbyterians and other malecontents 
flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chan- 
cellor, apprehenſive of the conſequences, found it ex- 
pedient to withdraw; and the populace, as if that 
event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, immediate- 
ly roſe in arms, and rifled the popiſh chapel in the 


king's palace. All the Catholics, even all the zea- 


lous Royaliſts, were obliged to conceal themſelves; 


and the privy council, inſtead of their former ſub- 


miſſive ſtrains of addreſs to the King, and violent 


edicts againſt their fellou- ſubjects, now made appli- 


cations to the Prince of Orange, as the ſole reſtorer 
of law and liberty, 

THe King every moment alarmed, more and more, 
with theſe proofs of a general diſaffection, not dating 
to repoſe truſt in any but thoſe who were expoſed to 
more danger than himſelf, agitated by indignation to- 
wards ingratitude, by diſdain of infidelity, impelled 
by his own fears and thoſe of others, precipitantly 


embraced the reſolution of withdrawing to France, 
and he ſent off beforehand the Queen and the infant 
Prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old and flight 


favourite of the French Monarch. He himſelf diſap- 


peared in the night-time, attended only by Sir Ed- ber. 


ward Hales, a new convert; and made the beſt of his 
way to a ſhip, which waited for him near the mouth 
of the river. As if this meaſure had not been the moſt 
grateful to his enemies of any which he could adopr, 
he had carefully concealed his intention from all the 
world; and nothing could equal the ſurprize, which 
ſeized. the city, the court, the kingdom, upon the 
P 2 8 diſcovery | 


Taz contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had al-CHAP. 
ſo reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, con- LXXI. 


trary to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, Fete 
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CHAP. diſcovery of this ſtrange event. Men beheld, all on 


LXXI. 
18688. 


a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 
hand which held them; and ſaw none, who had an 


right or even pretenſion, to take poſſeſſion of them. 
Tur more effectually to involve every thing in con- 

fuſion, the King appointed not any one, who ſhould, 

in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtrati- 


on; he threw the great ſeal into the river; and he re. 
called all thoſe writs, which had been iſſued for the 


elections of the new Parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, 
that the ſole motive, which impelled him to this ſud- 
den deſertion, was his reluctance to meet a free Par- 


lament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe. 


rerms, which his ſubjects would deem requiſite for 


the ſecurity of their liberties and their religion. But 
it muſt be conſidered, that his ſubjects had firſt de- 
ſerted him, and entirely loft his confidence; that he 

might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for 
his liberty, if not for his life; and that the conditions 
would not probably be moderate, which the nation, 


ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the 
violation of their laws and the danger of their religi- 
on, and foreſeeing his reſentment on account of their 


paſt oppoſition, would, in his preſent vireneiiances, 
exact from him. 


By this temporary diſſolution of government, the 
populace were now maſters; and there was no diſor- 


der, which, during their preſent ferment, might not 
be dreaded from them. They roſe in a tumult and 
deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes. They even attacked 
and rifled the houſes of the Florentine envoy and 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many of the Catholics 


had lodged their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies, the 
chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to 
fly the kingdom, was diſcovered by them, and fa 


abuſed, that he died in a little time afterwards. 


Even the army, which thonld have ſuppreſſed thoſe = . 
tumults, would, it was apprehended, ſerve rather 
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to encreaſe the general diſorder, Feverſham had noc HA p. 


ſooner heard of the King's retreat, than he diſband- LXXI. 


ed the troops in the neighbourhood, and without 


either diſarming or paying them, let them looſe to 


prey upon the country. 4 
In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who 
were in town, being the only remaining authority of 


the ſtate (for the privy council, compoſed of the 


King's creatures, was totally diſregarded) thought 
proper to aſſemble, and to interpoſe for the preſerva- 
tion of the community, They choſe the marqueſs 


of Halifax their ſpeaker : They gave directions to 
- mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the 


y: They iſſued orders, which were readily obeyed, 


10 . fleet, the army, and all the garriſons: And 


they made applications to the Prince, whoſe enter- 
prize they highly applauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they 
joy fully congratulated. a 

Tur Prince on his part was not wanting to the 


tyde of ſucceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor 
| backward in aſſuming that authority, Which the pre- 
ſent exigency had put into his hands. Beſides the 


general popularity, attending his cauſe, a new inci- 


dent made his approach to London ſtil] more wel- 


come. In the preſent trepidation of the people, a 


Tumour aroſe, either from chance or deſign, that 
the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms, and had com- 


menced an univerſal maſlacre of all the Proteſtants in 
England. This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over 
the "kingdom i in one day; and begot every where the 
deepeſt conſternation. The alarum bells were rung; 


the bacons fired; men fancied that they iaw at a 


diſtance the ſmoke of the burning cities, and heard 
the groans of thofe who were ſlaughtered in their 
neighbourhood. It was ſarprizing, chat the Catho- 


lies did not all periſh, in the rage which _—_ 
| ſucceeds ſuch popular panics. 


WhH1LE every one, either from principle, intereſt, or 


animoſity, turned their back on tne unhappy King, 


who 
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CHAP. who had abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome 
LAXI. news arrived, that he had been ſeized by the popu- 
1668. Jace at Feverſham, while he was making his eſcape 
Eing ſeiꝛ · in diſguiſe ;, that he had been very much abuſed, till 
ed at Fe- he was known; but that the gentry had then inter- 
verſham. poſed and protected him, tho? they til] refuſed to 


conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw all 


parties into confuſion. The Prince ſent Zuyleſtein 


with orders, that the King ſhould approach no near- 


er than Rocheſter; but the meſſage came too late. 
He was already arrived in London, where the popu- 


lace, moved by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and 
actuated by their own levity, had received him wie 


outs and acclamations. 


_ DrkinG the King's abode at Whitehall, late at- 


tention was payed him by the nobility or any per- 
ſons of diſtinction. They had, all of them, been 


previouſly diſguſted on account of his blind partialt- 
ty to the Catholics; and they knew, that they were 
now become more criminal in his eyes by their late 
public applications to the Prince of Orange. He 


himſelf ſhewed not any ſymptoms of ſpirit, nor diſ- 
covered any intention of reſuming the reins of go- 
vernment, which he had once thrown aſide. His au- 
thority was now plainly expired; and as he had ex- 


erciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very 


precipitant and haughty councils, he relinquiſhed It 
by a deſpair, equally precipitant and puſillanimous. 

Noruixd remained for the now ruling powers but 
to deliberate how they ſhould diſpoſe of his perſon. 
Beſides, that the Prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed to 


have poſſeſſed more generoſity than to think of offer- 

ing violence to an unhappy monarch, ſo nearly re- 
Hated to him, he knew, that nothing would ſo ef- 
fectually promote his on views as the King's retreat 


into France, a country at all times ſo obnoxious to 
the Engliſh. It was determined, therefore, to puſh 
him into that meaſure, which, of himſelf, he ſeem- 


ed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The King having 
ſent 
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{ honour of that great Monarch. 
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ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the Prince, CHAP, 
deſiring a conference for an accommodation in order LXXI. 
to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in = 
5 | 1 1688. 
arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a paſſport: The 


Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall, where the King then lodged, and to diſ- 
place the Engliſh: And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and 
Delamere, brought a meſſage from the Prince, which 
they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, or- 
dering him to leave his palace next morning, and to 
depart for Ham, a ſeat of the dutcheſs of Lauder- 
dale's. He deſired permiſſion, which was eaſily 
granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, a town near the 
ſea-coaſt. It was perceived, that the artifice had tak- 


en effect; and that the king, terrified with this harſh 


treatment, had renewed his former reſolution of 
leaving the kingdom. 1 

He lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, un- 
der the protection of a Dutch guard, and ſeemed de- 
ſirous of an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of the 


| throne. He was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, as he 


had, at firſt, truſted too much to his people's loyal- 
ty, and in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, had offered 
the higheſt violence to their principles and prejudices; 
fo had he, at laft, on finding his diſappointment, 
gone too far into the other extreme, and had haſtily 
ſuppoſed them void of all ſenſe of duty or allegiance. 
But obſerving, that the church, the nobility, the city, 
the country, all concurred 1n neglecting him, and 
leaving him to his own councils, he ſubmitted to his 
melancholy fate; and being urged by earneſt letters 


from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a Second 


frigate which waited for him, and he arrived fafely at Ns 
zd De- 


cember. 


Ambleteuſe in Picardy, whence he haſtened to St. 
Germains, Lewis received him with the higheſt ge- 
neroſity, ſympathy, and regard; a conduct, which, 
more than his moſt ſignal victories, contributes to the 
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Tus ended the reign of a Prince, whom, if we 


conſider his perſonal character rather than his public 
1698 conduct, we may ſafely pronounce to have been more 


unfortunate than criminal, He had many of thoſe 


cuaradter, qualities which form a good citizen : Even ſome of 


thoſe, which, had they not been ſwallowed up in bi- 


gotry and arbitrary principles, ſerve to compoſe a 
good Sovereign, In domeſtic life, his conduct was 


1rreproachable, and is intitled to our appfobation. 


Severe, but open in his enmities, ſteady in his coun- 
cils, diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterprizes, 
faithful, ſincere, and honourable in his dealings with 
all men: Such was the character, with which the duke 
of York mounted the throne of England. In that 


high ſtation, his frugality of public money was re- 


markable, bs induſtry exemplary, his application to 
_ naval affairs ſucceſsful, his encouragement of trade 


judicious, his jealouſy of national honour laudable : 
What then was wanting to make him an excellent 


Sovereign? A due regard and affection to the religi- 
on and conſtitution of his country. Had he been 


poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even his middling 


talents, aided by ſo many virtues, would have ren- 
dered his reign honourable and happy. When it was 
wanting, every excellency, which he poſſeſſed, became 


dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 
Tas fincerity of this Prince (a virtue, on which 


he highly valued himſelf) has been much queſtioned 
in thoſe reiterated promiſes, which he made of pre- 
ſerving the liberties and religion of the nation. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that his reign was one continu- 


ed invaſion of both; yet is it known, that, to his 


laſt breath, he perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never 
meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure more than a 


toleration and an equality of privileges to his catho- 
lic ſubjects. This queſtion can only affect the per- 
ſonal character of the King, not our judgment of 
his pulls conduct. Tho by a ſtretch of candour 


we 
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ve ſhould admit of his ſincerity in theſe profeſſions, C H A P. 
the people were equally juſtifiable in their reſiſtance LXXI. 


of him, So lofty was the idea, which he had enter- 
| tained of his bevel authority, that it left his ſubjects 


little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent 


on his ſovereign will and pleaſure. And ſuch was 
his zeal of proſelytiſm, that, whatever he might have 
intended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and 


equality: He confined all power, encouragement, and 
favour to the Catholics: Converts from intereſt would 


ſoon have multiplied upon him: If not the greateſt, 
at leaſt the beſt part of the people, he would have 
flattered himſelf, were brought over to his religion: 


And he would in a little time have thought it juſt, as 


well as pious, to beſtow on it all the public eſtabliſh- 
ments. 


the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been 
totally ſubverted ; tho' we ſhould not ſuppoſe, that 
James, on the commencement of his reign, had ſe- 
riouſly formed a plan for that purpoſe. And on the 
Whole, allowing this King to have poſſeſſed good 


qualities and good intentions, his conduct ſeryes on- 
ly, on that very account, as a ſtronger proof, how 


dangerous it is to allow any Prince, infected with that 
ſuperſtition, to wear the crown a theſe kingdoms, 


AFTER this manner, the courage and abilities of 


| dhe Prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurprizing for- 
tune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland; and 


with very little effuſion of blood (for only one officer 

of the Dutch army and a few private ſoldiers fell in 
an accidental ſkirmiſh) had expelled from the throne 
a great Prince, ſupported by a formidable fleet and 


a numerous army. Still the more difficult taſk re- 


mained, and what perhaps the Prince regarded as 
not the leaſt important: The obtaining for himſelf 
that crown, which had fallen from the head of his 


father-1n- law, Some lawyers, intangled in the ſub- 
Vol. VIII. 88 


Rigours and perſecutions againſt heretics 
would ſpeedily have followed; and thus liberty and 


tleties 


1688. 
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CHA P. tletics and forms of their profeſſion, could think of 


LXXI. 
1688. 


no expedient ; but that the Prince ſhould claim the 
crown by right of conqueſt; ſhould aſſume immedi- 
ately the title of Sovereign ; and ſhould call a Par- 


liament, which, being thus legally ſummoned by a 
King in poſſeſſion, could ratify whatever had been 
tranſacted before they aſſembled. But this meaſure, 
being deſtructive of all principles of liberty, the on- 


ly principles on which his future throne could be ef- 
tabliſhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who, 


finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the goodwill of the na- 


rior, reſolved to leave them entirely to their own 
efiidance and direction. The peers and biſhops, to 


the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, defiring 
him to ſummon a convention by circular letters; to 
alſume, jn the mean time, the management of all 


public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the ſecu- 
rity of * 1reland, At the ſame time, they refuſed 
readinly a letter, which the King had left in order to 


|; apologize, for his late deſertion, by the violence which 
had been put upon him. This ſtep was a ſufficient 
indication of their intentions wich regard to that un- 


happy Monarch. 

Tur Prince mid gill unwilling to act upon an 
authority, which might be deemed ſo imperfect : 
He' was defirous of obtaining a more expreſs declara- 


tion of the public conſent. A very judicious expedi- 


ent was fallen on for that purpoſe. All the members, 
who hid” fat in the Houſe of Commons during any 


Parliament of Charles the ſecond (the only Parliaments Þ 
whoſe election was regarded as free) were invited to 


meet; and to them were added the mayor, alder- 
men, and fifty of the common council of the city. 


This was the moſt proper repreſentative of the peo- 
ple, which could be ſummoned during the prefent Þ 
emergence, They unanimouſly voted the ſame ad- 


dreſs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus 


| ſupported by all the legal authority, which could pol- 
bibly be obrained 1 in this critical juncture, wrote circu- 


lar 
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at all adventures the family from forfeiture. 
propoſed to invite back the King upon conditions; 
but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion by 
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Jar letters to the counties and corporations of Eng- 1 A b. 
land; and his orders were univerſally complied with. 
A moſt profound tranquillity prevailed throughout 
the kingdom; and the prince's adminiſtration was, 
ſabmitted to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt re- on ſum- 


gular manner to the vacant throne, 
ed his orders: The army without murmer or oppoſi- 
tion, allowed him to new-model them. And the 
city ſupplied him with the loan of two hundred thou- 


{and pounds. 


Tur conduct of the Pane” with regard to 3 1689. 
und was founded on the ſame prudent and moderate 7th of Jos 


maxims. Finding, that there were many Scotſmen 


their advice in the preſent emergency. This aſlem- 


bly, conſiſting of thirty noblemen and about four- 


ſcore gentlemen, choſe duke Hamilton for preſident; 

a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was 
determined to pay court to the preſent authority, His 
eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, profeſſed an adherence 
to King James; an uſual policy in Scotland, where 
the father and ſon, during civil commotions, are of- 
ten obſerved to take oppoſite ſides: in order to ſecure 
Arran 


Sir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſem- 
bly made an offer to the Prince of the preſent admi- 


| iſtration, which he willingly accepted. To antici- 


cular letters from the Prince, 
Edinburgh on the twenty: ſecond of March; where 


turned from moſt places. 


pate a little in our narration; a convention, by cir- 
was ſummoned at 


it was ſoon viſible, that the intereſt of the aero 
tents would entirely prevail. The more zealous Roya- 


liſts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had forborn 


to appear at elections; and the other party were re- 
The revolution was - not, 


in Scotland as in England, effected by the coalition 
Qq 2 of 


Beg 


The fleet receiv- moned. 


Settle- 
of rank at that time in London, he ſummoned them ment of 


together, laid before them his intentions, and aſiced eee 
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CHAP.of Whig and Tory: The former party alone had 


LXXI. over-powered the government, and were too much 
— pm mngd 


106 enraged by the paſt injuries, which they had ſuffered, 
” admit of any compoſition with their former maſ- 
ters. So ſoon as the purpole of the convention was 
diſcovered, the earl of Balcarras and viſcount Dun- 

dee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew from Edin- 
burgh; and the convention having paſſed a vote, that 
King James, by his mal-adminiſtration, and his ahuſe 

of power, had forferted all title to the crown, they 


made a tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange. 


22d of Ja= Tux Engliſh convention was aſſembled; and it im- 
'NnuaTr 


Engliſh mediately appeared, that the Houle of Commons, 


P both from the prevailing humour of the people, and 
on meets. from the influence of preſent authority, were moſt! 


choſen from among the hig party. After thanks 
were unanimouſly given by both Houſes to the Prince 
of Orange for the deliverance, which he had brought 
them, a memorable vote was in a few days paſſed 
by a great majority of the Commons, and ſent up to 
the Houſe of Peers for their concurrence. It was con- 
tained in theſe words. That King James the ſe- 
* cond having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom, by breaking the original con- 
tract betwixt King and people: and having, by 
the advice of jeſuits and other wicked perſons, vio- 
lated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 
ſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the govern- 
ment, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” 
This vote, when carried to the upper Houle, met 
with great oppoſition; of which it is here neceſſary 
for us to explain the reaſon. 
Tux Tories and the High-church-men, finding 
| themſelves at once menaced with a ſubverſion of their 
laws and of their religion, had zealouſly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occaſion departed 
from thoſe principles: of non-reſiſtance, of which, 
while the King favoured n they had formerly 


made 
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made ſuch loud profeſſions. Their preſent apprehen- 


ſions had prevailed over their political tenets; and the 


unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thoſe 
general declarations, which never will be reduced to 
practice, found in the iſſue that both parties were ſe- 


CHAP. 
LXXI. 
Conn ng} 
1689. 


cretly united in oppoſition to him. But no ſooner 


was the danger paſſed, and the general fear ſome- 
what allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in ſome 
degree, their former authority; and the Tories were 


aſhamed of that victory, which their antagoniſts, dur- 
ing the late tranſactions, had obtained over them, 
They were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle 
courſe; and, tho' generally determined to oppoſe the 
King's return, they refolved not to conſent to the de- 


Views of 
the par- 


throaning him, or altering the line of ſucceſſion. A 


' regent with kingly power was the expedient, which 


they propoſed; and a late inſtance in Portugal ſeem- 


ed to give ſome authority and precedent to that plan 
of government, 1 1 


Ix favour of this ſcheme the Tories urged, that, by 


to elect his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown 
to the conſtitution, and had a tendency to render 


the uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, the right of 
the crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and could, on 
no account, and by no mal-adminiſtration, be forfeit. 
| ed by the Sovereign: That to dethrone a King and 


kingly power entirely dependant and precarious: That 


hold the reins of government, both the laws and for- 


mer practice agreed in appointing a regent, who dur- 
ing the interval, was inveſted with the whole power 
of the adminiſtration; That the inveterate and dan- 
gerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as 


unfit to ſway the Englith ſcepter, as if he had fallen in- 


to lunacy; and it was therefore natural for the pegple 
to have recourſe to the ſame remedy ; That the electi- 


on of one King was a precedent for the election of 


either 


where the Prince, from his tender years, from lunacy, 
or from other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to 


another; and the government, by that means, would 


CHAP. 
LXXI 


1689. 
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either degenerate into a republic, or what was worſe, 
into a turbulent and ſeditious Monarchy : That the 
caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if there remained a 
Prince, who claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, 


and diſputed, on fo plauſible a ground, the title of 


the preſent Sovereign: That tho' the doctrine of non- 


reſiſtance might not, in every poſſible circumſtance, 


be abſolutely true, yet was the belief of it extremely 


expedient; and to eſtabliſh a government, Which 


ſhould have the contrary principle for its baſis, was 
to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions and 


convullions: That the appointment of a regent was 


indeed expoſed to many inconveniencies; but ſo long 


as the line of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, there 


was ſtill a proſpect of putting an end ſome time or 
other, to the public diſorders: and that ſcarce any in- 
ſtance occured in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh 


hiſtory, where a diſputed title had not in the iſſue, 


been attended with much greater ills, than all thoſe, 
which the people had ſought to ſhun, by departing 
from the lineal ſucceſſor. 

The leaders of the whig-party, on the other hand, 


aſſerted, that, if there was any ill in the precedent, 


that ill would reſult as much from the eſtabliſhing a 


regent, as from the dethroning one King, and ap- 


pointing his ſucceſſor; nor would the one expedient, 


if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the people, be 
Teſs the ſource of public convulſions than the other: 


That if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe 


the Sovereign, neither did they authorize the reſiſt- 


ing his authority, or ſeparating the power from the 
title: That a regent was unknown, except where 


the Prince, by reaſon of his tender age or his infir- 


mitics, was incapable of a will; and in that caſe, 


his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in that of the 


regent: That it would be the height of abſurdity 
to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, receiv- 
ed from a Prince, whom we ourſelves acknowledge 

_tÞ 
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to be the lawful Sovereign; and no jury would de- CH Ap. 


cide ſo contrary both to law and to common ſenſe, 


as to condemn ſuch a criminal: That even the proſe Db 


pect of being delivered from this monſtrous incon- 
venience was, in the preſent ſituation of things, 


more diſtant than that of putting an end to a diſputed 


ſucceſſion : That allowing the young Prince to be the 
legitimate heir, he had been carried abroad; he 
would be educated in principles deſtructive of the 
conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; and he would 


probably leave a fon, liable to the ſame inſuperable 


objection: That if the whole line were cut off by 
law, the people would in time forget or neglect 
their claim; an advantage, which could not be hop- 
ed for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged 
to poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation thus per- 
petually governed by regents or protectors approach- 
ed much nearer to a republic than one ſubject to 
Monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, as 
well as preſent authority, was fixed and appointed by 


the people. 


Tais queſtion was 40 00 with great zeal by the 
oppoſite parties in the Houſe of Peers. The chief 
ſpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rocheſ- 
ter, and Nottingham; among the Whigs, Halifax 


; kd Dauby. The queſtion was Carried for a King by 


two voices only, fifty-one againſt forty-nine. All 


the prelates, except two, the biſhops of London and 
Priſtol, voted for a regent. The primate, a diſinte- 


refted but puſillanimous man, kept at a diſtance, both 
from the Prince's court and from Parliament. 

Tun Houſe of Peers proceeded next to examine 
piece-meal the vote, ſent up to them by the Commons, 
They debated, Whether there was an original con- 
« tract between King and people, and the affir- 


mative was carried by fifty-three againſt forty-ſix; a 
proof that the TRIES) were e lim ground. The 


next 


CHAP. 
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next queſtion was Whether Kin " James had broke 
thatoriginal contract ?” and after aſlight oppoſition, the 
affirmative prevailed. The Lords proceeded to take 


into conſideration the word abdicated; and it was car- 


Tied that deſerted was more proper. Thie concluding 
queſtion was, Whether King James, having broke 
the original contract and deſeried the government, 


the throne was thereby vacant ?” This queſtion was 


debated with more heat and contention than any of 


Free con- 
ferences 
betwixt 


. 


Houſes. 


the former; and upon a diviſion, the Tories prevail- 
ed by eleven voices, and it was carried to omit the 


laſt article with regard to the vacancy of the throne. 


The vote was ſent back to the Commons with theſe : 


amendments. 


Tux earl of Danby had brad the project of 
beſtowing the Crown ſolely upon the Princeſs of O- 


range, and of admitting her as hereditary legal ſuc- 


ceſſor to King James: Paſſing by the infant Prince 
as illegitimate or ſuppoſitious. His change of Party 
in the laſt queſtion gave the Tories ſo conſiderable a 


majority in the number of voices. 


Tun Commons ſtill inſiſted on their vote, and ſent 
up reaſons, why the Lords ſnould depart from their 
amendments. The Lords were not convinced; and 


it was neceſſary to have a free conference, in order 


to ſetile this controverſy. Never national debate 
ſurely was more important, nor managed by more 
able ſpeakers; yet is one ſurprized to find the topics, 


inſiſted on by both ſides, fo very frivolous; more re- 
ſembling the verbal diſputes of the ſchools than the 
ſolid reaſonings of ſtateſmen and legiſlators. In pub- 


lic tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, the true mo- 
tives, which produce any meaſure, are ſeldom avowed. 
The Whigs, now the ruling party, having united 


tion, had ſo much deference for their new allies, as 

not to inſiſt, that the Crown ſhould be declared fer- 

eited, on account of the King 8 mal-adminiſtration: 
Such 


with the Tories, in order to bring about the revolu— 
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Such a Jein. they thought, would imply too CHAP. 


expreſs a cenſure of the old tory principles, and ton, 
open a preference of their own. They agreed there- 
fore to confound together tlie King's abuling his pow- 
er and his withdrawing from the kingdom; and they 
called the whole an abdicalion; as if he had given a 
virtual, tho' not a verbal, conſent to his dethrone- 

ment. The Tories took advantage of this obvious 
impropriety, which had been occaſioned merely by 


the complaiſance or prudence of the Whigs; and 


they inſiſted upon the word, de/ertion, as much more 
ſignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on them, 
that, however that expreſſion might be juſtly applied 
to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with 
any propriety, be extended to his violation of the fun- 


damental laws. And thus both parties, While they 


warped their principles from regard to their antago- 
niſte, and from prudential conſiderations, loft the praiſe 
of conſiſtence and uniformity. 


THE managers for the Lords next ieee that 


cven allowing the King's abuſe of power to be equi- 


valent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil 


death, it could operate no otherwiſe than his volun- 


tary reſignation or his natural death ; and could on- 
ly make way for the next ſuccellor. It was a maxim 


of Engliſh law, that the throne was never vacant; but 


a upon the deceaſe of one King was filled 
with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the au- 
thority of his predeceſſor. And however young or 


unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however unfortu- 
rate in his ſituation, tho! he were even a captive in 


the hands of public enemies; yet no juſt reaſon, 


they thought, could be aligned, why, without an 
default of his own, he ſhould 3 a crown, to which, 


by birth, he was fully intitled, The managers of 
the Commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning 


| by 3 many {pecious and even ſolid arguments. They 


might have ſaid, that the great ſecuriry for allegt- 
ance being merely (} pi: 110! 157 1. BY ic! eme 0 {c ns 4 
Vor. VIII. # r | | Me nt 
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CHAP. ment ſhould be adopted, in which, it was moſt pro- 


LXXI. bable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere. 


— pmmnnd 
1689. 


That tho' upon the natural death of one King, whoſe 
_ adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, ma- 


ny and great inconveniencies would be endured ra- 


ther than exclude his lineal ſucceſſor; yet the cafe 


was not the ſame, when the people had been obliged, 
by their revolt, to dethrone a Prince, whioſe illegal 
| meaſures had, in every circumſtance, violated the 
conſtitution, That in theſe extraordinary revoluti- 
ons, the government returned to its firſt principles, 
and the community acquired a right of providing for 


the public intereſt by expedients, which, on other 
occalions, might be deemed violent and irregular, 


That the recent uſe of one extraordinary remedy fa- 
miliarized the people to the practice of another, and 
more reconciled their minds to ſuch licences than if 
the government had run on in its uſual tenor, And 
that King James, having carried abroad his ſon, as 
well as withdrawn himſelf, had given ſuch juſt pro- 


vocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it 
in ſuch difficulties, that the intereſts of his family 


were juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettlement and 


tranquillity. Tho' theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they 


were intirely forborne by the whig managers; both 
becauſe they implied an acknowledgment of the in- 
fant Prince's legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to 


keep in obſcurity, and becaule they contained too ex- 
preſs a condemnation of tory principles. They were 


_ contented to maintain the vote of the Commons by 


ſhifts and evaſions; and both ſides parted a at laſt with- 
out coming to any agreement, 


Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain long 
in the preſent ſituation. The perſeverance, therefore, 


of the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply ; 
and by the deſertion of ſome Peers to the Whig par- 
ty, the vote of the Commons, without any alteration, 


paſſed by a {mall Ny in the Upper Houſe, and 


received 
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original contract between the magiſtrate and people, 


that great revolutions of government, and ne ſet- 
tlements of civil eonſtitutions, are commonly con- 
ducted with ſuch violence, tumult and diſorder, that 
the public voice can ſcarce ever be heard; and the 


opinions of the citizens are at that time leſs attended 


to than even in the common courſe of adminiſtrati- 


on. The preſent tranſactions in England, it muſt be 


confeſſed, are a very ſingular exception to this obſer- 


vation. The new e elections had been carried on with 


great tranquillity and freedom : The Prince had or- 


| received the ſanction of every part of the legiſlature, C H Ap. 


which then ſubſiſted. LXXI. 
IT happens unluckily for thoſe, who maintain Ws 


dered the troops to depart from all the towns, where 


the voters aſſembled : A tumultuary petition to the 


two Houſes having been promoted, he took care, 
tho' the petition was calculated for his own advan- 
tage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no 


intrigues, either with the electors or the members; 
He kept himſelf in a total filence, as if he had been 


no wiſe concerned in theſe tranſactions: And ſo far 


from forming cabals with the leaders of parties, he 
diſdained even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe, whoſe al- 
ſiſtance might be uſeful to him. This conduct was 
highly meritorious, and diſcovered great moderation 
and magnanimity; even tho' the Prince unfortunate- 
ly, thro the whole courſe of his life, and on every 


| occaſion, was noted for an addreſs fo cold, dry, and 
| diſtant, that it was very difficult for him, on account 


of any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. 

Ar laſt, the Prince deigned to break filence, and to 
expreſs, tho' in a private manner, his ſentiments on the 
preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together Hali- 


fax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told 


them, that having been invited over to reſtore their li- 
berty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and had at 
laſt happily effected his purpoſe : That it belonged to 


e the 
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CHAP. the Pa rliament, now choſen and aſſembled with free- 
LXXI. dom, to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement, 


1689. 


and he pretended not to interpoſe in their determina- 
tions. That he heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for 
eſtabliſhing the government: Some inſiſted on a re- 
gent; others were defirous of beſtowing the Crown 


on the Princeſs: It was their concern alone to chooſe 
that plan of adminiſtration which was moſt agreeable ' 


or advantageous to them. That if they choſe to ſet- 
tle a regent, he had no objection: He only thought 


it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was de- 
termined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage in 
a ſcheme, which, he knew, would be expoſed to ſuch 


inſuperable difficulties. That no man could have a 


juſter or deeper ſenſe of the Princeſs's merit than he 


was impreſſed with; but he would rather remain a 


private perſon than enjoy a crown, which muſt de- 


pend on the will or life of another. And that they 


muſt therefore make account, if they were inclined 


to either of theſe two plans of ſettlement, that it 
would be totally out of his power to afliſt them in 


carrying it into execution: His affairs abroad were 


too important to be abandoned for ſo precarious a 


dignity, or even to allow him ſo much leizure as 
would be requiſite to introduce order into their diſ- 


jointed government. 

Trrsr views of the prince were ſeconded by the 
Princeſs herſelf, who as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, 
was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in 
the judgment of the generality of her ſex, would 
have appeared ſo little attractive and amiable. All 


conhderations were neglected, when they came in 
competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the 
Prince. When Danby and others of her partizans 


wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceed- 
ing's ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure; and even tranſ- 
mitted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to 
conjugal fidelity. The Princeſs Anne alſo concur- 
red in the ſame Nan lor the Public ſettlement; and 


being 
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being promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to CH A p. 
be poſtponed in the ſucceſſion to the crown. And ene 
the title of her infant brother, in the preſent eſtabliſh- 1689. 
ment, was entirely neglected, ſne might on the whole, 
eſteem herſelf, in point of intereſt, a great Tas by 
this revolution. 
ALL parties, therefore, being ard, the Comven- Settle- 
tion paſſed a bill, where they ſettled the Crown on og of 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the ſole Adminiſ. 
tration to remain in the Prince: The Princeſs of 
Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of 
the Princeſs, but before thoſe of the Prince by any 
other wife. The Convention annexed to this ſettle- | | 
ment of the crown a declaration of rights, where all | 
the points, which had, of late years, been diſputed 1 
between King and people, were finally determined; — 
and the powers of royal prerogative were more nar- 
rowly circumſcribed and more exactly defined, than 
in any former period of the Engliſh government. 


. 


Tuus we have ſeen, thro? the courſe of four reigns, Manners, 
| a continued ſtruggle maintained between the crown arts, and 
| and the people: Privilege and Prerogative were ever ſciences, 
5 at variance: And both parties, beſide the preſent 
| object of diſpute, had many latent claims, which, on 
a favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their 
'B adverſaries, Governments too ſteady and uniform, 

as they are ſeldom free, ſo are they, in the judg- 
, ment of ſome, attended with another ſenſible i incon- 
) venience: They abate the active powers of men; 
R _ depreſs courage, invention, and genius; and pro- 
. duce 
; 


\ 


c HA b. duce an univerſal lethargy in the people. Tho this 
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| LXXI. opinion may be juſt, the fluctuation and conteſt, it 


1689, 


=O 5 5 1 5 
To deery with ſuch violence, as is affected by 
ſome, the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that 
their adminiſtration was one continued encroachment 


muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh government were, 
during theſe reigns, much too violent both for the 


repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign affairs, at 


that time, were either entirely neglected, or manag- 
ed to pernicious purpoſes: And in the domeſtic ad- 


- miniſtration there was felt a continued fever, either 
ſecret or manifeſt; ſometimes the moſt furious con- 


vulſions and diſorders. The revolution forms a new 


epoch in the conſtitution; and was attended with con- 
ſequences much more advantageous to the people, 
than the barely freeing them from a bad adminiſtra- 


tion, By deciding many important queſtions in fa- 


vour of liberty, and ſtill more, by that great prece- 
dent of depoſing one King, and eſtabliſhing, a new 


family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular princi- 


_ ples, as has put the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution 
beyond all controverſy. And it may ſafely be af- 


firmed, without any danger of exaggeration, that we 
in this iſland have ever ſince enjoyed, if not the beſt 
ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſ- 


tem of liberty, that ever was known amongſt man- 


on the iuconteſtible rights of the people; is not giv- 


ing due honour to that great event, which not on- 
ly put a period to their hereditary ſucceſſion, but 


made a new ſettlement of the whole conſtitution, 


The inconveniencies, ſuffered by the people under the 


two firſt reigns of that family (for in the main they 


vere proſperous) proceeded in a great meaſure from 
the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and ſcarce any 
thing could have prevented thoſe events, but ſuch vi- 


gour of genius in the Sovereign, attended with ſuch 


good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to 


overpower the liberties of his people. While the Parlia- 


ments, 


1 eie 2 
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ments, in theſe reigns, were taking advantage of CHA f. 
the neceſſities of the Prince, and attempting every LXXI. 


1689. 


ſeſſion to aboliſh, or circumſcribe, or define, ſome 
prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the uſual 
tenor of government: Muſt it not be expected, that 


the Prince would defend an authority, which, for a- 


bove a century, that is, during the whole regular 


courſe of the former Engliſh government, had been 
exerciſed without diſpute or controverſy ? And tho“ 
Charles the ſecond, in 1672, may with reaſon be 
deemed the aggreſſor, nor is it poſſible to juſtify his 


conduct; yet were there ſome motives ſurely, which 


could engage a Prince, fo ſoft and indolent, and at 


the ſame time, ſo judicious, to attempt ſuch hazard- 
ous enterprizes. He felt, that public affairs had 


reached a ſituation, at which they could not poſſibly 


remain, without ſome farther innovation. Frequent 


_ Parliaments were become almoſt entirely neceſſary to 
the conduct of public buſineſs ; yet theſe aſſemblies | 


were ſtill, in the judgment of the Royaliſts, much 
inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom they 


ſeemed better calculated to council than controul. 


The crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable power of op- 


poſing Parliaments; and had not as yet acquired the 


means of influencing them. Hence a continued jea- 


louſy between theſe parts of the conſtitution : Hence 


the inclination mutually to take advantage of each 
* other's neceſſities: Hence the impoſſibility under 
which the King lay of finding miniſters, who could 
at once be ſerviceable and faithful ro him, If he 


followed his own choice in appointing his ſervants, 
without regard to their parliamentary intereſt, a re- 


fractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be expected: If he 


\ Choſe them from among the leaders of popular aſ- 
ſemblies, they either loſt their influence by adhering 


to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in order 


do preſerve their influence with the people. Neither 


| Hambden, whom Charles the firſt was willing to 
5 gain 
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H Ap gain at any price; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles 

LXXI. the ſecond, after the popiſh plot, attempted to en- 

gage in his councils, would renounce their populart- 

1689. ty for the precarious, and, as they eſteemed it, de- 

ceirful favour of the Prince. The root of their au- 

thority. they ſtill thought to lye in het TUNER, 

and as the power of that aſſembly was at yer un- | 

controulable, they ſtill reſolved to ie it, tho 4 

at the expence N the royal prerogatives. f 

'Fis no wonder, that theſe events, by the repre- 1 

ſentations of faction, have long been extremely p 
clouded and obſcured. No man has yet aroſe, who 

has been enabled to pay an entire regard to truth, and } 

has dared to expoſe her, without covering or diſg uiſe, 7 

to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party Ne 

amongſt us, who boaſt of the higheſt regard to libe- a 

ty, have not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in V 


this particular; nor have been able to decide impar- t. 

_ tially of their own merit compared with that of f. 

their antagoniſts. More noble undoubtedly in their ©” 

ends, and more beneficial ro mankind , they muſt MW d 

allo be allowed to have been often jeſs juſtifiable int 

the means, and in many of their tranſactions to te 

have payed more regard to political than to moral e 
conſiderations. Being obliged to court the popu- W A 

lace, they found it neceſlary to comply with their v. 

rage and folly; and have even, on many occaſions, d 

by propagating fictions, by promoting violence, 1 tt 

ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, tl 

to whom they made a tender of liberty and juſtice, re 

Charles the firſt was a tyrant, a Papiſt, and a con- th 

triver of the Iriſh maſſacre: The church of England o 

41 was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm was the e\ 
" only true religion, and the covenant the favourite is 


' object of heavenly regard. Thro' theſe deluſions the ce 

party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more wonder- Þ 
ful, ſtill to the encreaſe of law and liberty; till they J Jif 
reached the impoſture of the popiſh plot, a fiction Þ fir 
5 Which Wis 
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which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credu- CHAP. 


lity. But however ſingular theſe events may appear, LXXI. 


there is really nothing altogether new in any period * 


of modern hiſtory : And it 1s remarkable, that tri- 
bunitian arts, tho' ſometimes uſeful in a free conſti- 
tation, have often been ſuch as men of ſtrict pro- 
bity and honour could not bring themſelves either 


to practice or approve, The. other faction, who, 
ſince the revolution, have been obliged to court the 
populace, ſometimes found it requiſite to employ like 


artifices. : 


Tur whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, 


have, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole 
authority of the government; and no honours nor 


offices could be obtained but by their countenance 
and protection. But this event, which has been ad- 


vantageous to the ſtate, has been deſtructi.< t> the 


truth of hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many groſs 


falſhoods, which it is unaccountable how any civi- 
lized nation could have embraced with regard to its 
domeſtic occurrences. Compoſitions the moſt de- 


ſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, have been ex- 


tolled, and propagated, and read; as if they had 


| equalled the moſt celebrated remains of antiquity. 


And becauſe the ruling party had obtained an ad- 
vantage over their antagoniſts in the philoſophical 
diſputes concerning ſome of their general principies, 
they thence aſſumed a right to impoſe on the public 
their account of all particular tranſactions, and to 
r-preſent the other party as governed entirely by 
the loweſt and moſt vulgar prejudices. But extremes 
of all kinds are to be avoided ; and tho' no one will 


ever pleaſe either faction by moderate opinions, it 


is there we are moſt likely to meet with truth and 
certainty, 1 5 8 


We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Eng- 


iſh government, ſome account of the ſtate of the 


finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, between the re- 


{toration and revolution. 
Vol. VIII. mT Tur 


1689. 
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CHAP. Taz revenue of Charles the ſecond, as ſettled by 
3 the Jong Parliament, was put upon a very bad foot- 
1689, ing. It was too ſmall, if they intended to make him 
independant in the common courſe of his adminiſtra, 
tion: It was too large, and ſettled during too long | 
a period, if they reſolved to keep him in entire de- | 
pendance. The large debts of the republic, which 
were thrown upon that Prince, the neceſſity of ſup- | 
plying the naval and military ſtores, which were en- 
tirely exhauſted *; that of repairing and furniſhing 
his palaces; All theſe cauſes involved the King in 
great difficulties immediately after his reſtoration; 1 
and the Parliament were not ſufficiently liberal in . 
ſupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome f 
debts abroad ; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cava- \ 
Tiers, tho? it did not correſpond either to their ſervices C 
or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to 


exhauſt his treaſures, The extraordinary ſums, grant- I < 
ed the King during the firſt years, did not ſuffice for a 
theſe extraordinary charges; and the exciſe and cu- 1 
toms, the only conſtant revenue, amounted not to C 
nine hundred thouſand pounds a year, and fell very t 


much ſhort of the ordinary charges of the govern- 
ment, The addition of hearth- money in 1662, and 
of the other two branches in 1669 and 1670, 
brought up the revenue to one million three hundred 
fifty-eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord 
treaſurer Danby's account: But the ſame authority 
informs us, that the yearly expence of the govern- 
ment was at that time one million three hundred 
eighty {even thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, without mentioning contingencies, which 
are always very conſiderable, even under the moſt 


Lord Clarendon's fpeech to the Parliament, Oct. 9, 1665. 

„ Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's 
Memoirs, p. 12. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during fix 
| years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hun- 
Hil dred thouſand pounds, or one million three hundred fixty-fix 
1 thouſand pounds a year. See likewiſe p 169. 
bi c 
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prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branches of revenue, C H A P. 
granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and LXXI. 


were never renewed by the Parliament: They were 
computed to be above two hundred thouſand 4 
a year. It muſt be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all 
cotemporary authors of both parties, and even con- 


felled by himſelf, that King Charles was ſomewhat 
profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe certain, that 
a very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the go- 


vernment under ſuch difficulties. There is a fami- 


| lar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould be 
| payed, in proportion to the truſt repoſed in him, and 
to the power, which he enjoys; and the nation ſoon 


found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous connexions 
with France, to repent their tranſgreſſion of that pru- 
dential maxim. 


Ir we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles the 


ſecond at one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
a year during his whole reign, the computation will 


168 * 


rather exceed than fall under the true value. Tle 


Convention Parliament, after all the ſums, which 


they had granted the King towards the payment of 


old debts, threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt 
upon him, amounting to one million ſeven hundred 
forty-three thouſand two hundred ſixty- three pounds «, 
All the extraordinary ſums, which were afterwards vot- 
ed him by Parliament, amounted to eleven millions four 


hundred forty-three thouſand four hundred and ſe- 


ven pounds; which divided by twenty - four, the num 
ber of years, which that King reigned; make four 


hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred and 


eight pounds a year. During that time he had two 


violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 1678, 


he made expenſive preparations for a war with France. 
In the firſt Dutch war both France and Denmark 


| were allies to the United Provinces, and the naval ar- 
{ maments in England were very great; ſo that it is 


4 Journals, 29th of December, 1660. 


2 —— impoſſible 
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CH A P. impoſhble he could have ſecreted any part, at leaſt 
LXXI. any conſiderable part, of the ſums, which were then 
—_— voted him by Parliament. 
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To theſe ſums we muſt add about one million two 


| hundred thouſand pounds, which had been detained 
from the bankers on ſhutting up the Exchequer in 


1672. The King payed ſix per cent. for this money 
during all the reſt of his reign e. It is remarkable, 
that, notwithſtanding this violent breach of faith, 

the King, two years after, borrowed money at eight 
per cent. the ſame rate of intereſt, which he had 
payed before that event . A proof, that public cre- 
dit, inſtead of being of fo delicate a nature, as we 


are apt to imagine, is, in reality, ſo hardy and ro- 


buſt, that it is very difficult to deſtroy it. 

Tus revenue of James was raiſed by the Parlia- 
ment to about one million eight hundred fifty thou- 
ſand pounds *; and his income as Duke of York be- 
ing added, made the whole amount to two millions 


ayear; a ſum well proportioned to the public neceſ- 


ities, but enjoyed by him in too independant a man- 
ner. The national debt at the revolution amounted 
to one million fifty-four thouſand nine hundred 


twenty-five pounds b. 


The militia fell much to Jay during theſe two 
reigns, partly by the policy of the Kings, who had 
entertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by 
that ill judged law, which limited the King's power 
of muſtering and arraying them, In the beginning, 
however, of Charles's reign, the militia were till 
deemed formidable. De Wit having propoſed to the 


French King an invaſion of England during the firſt 
Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that ſuch an at- 


tempt would be entirely fruitleſs, and would tend on- 


ly to unite the Engliſh. In a few days, faid he, al- 


ter our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men at 
leaſt upon us 1. 


e Danby's Memoirs, p. 79. Id. p. 65. 3 Fer iſt 
of March, 168g, B Journ. 2oth of March, 165g. 
i PD Eſtrades, 20th of Ottober, 1666. 
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CCC 
CHARLES in the beginning of his reign had in pay CH AP. 
near five thouſand men, of guards and garriſons. At LXXI. 


the end of his reign, he augmented this number to 16 


| ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the com- 
| manders. Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eigh- 
- ty-three ſhips*, beſides thirty, which were at that 
> | time on the ſtocks. On the King's acceſſion he found 
- only ſixty- three veſſels of all ſizes . During the lat- 
ter Part of Charles's reign, the navy fell conſiderably 
- to decay, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the King's 
1— revenue: But James, ſoon after his acceſſion, reſtored 
>- it to its former power and glory; and before he left 
18 the throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſ-— 
(- tration of the admiralty under Pepys, Is ſtil] regard- 
n- ed as a model for order and œcοο’my. The fleet at 
d the revolution conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy-three 
d | veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty-two thouſand 
ſeamen to man itn, That King, when Duke of 
vo | York, had been the firſt inventor of ſea-ſignals. 
ad | The military genius, during theſe two reigns, had 
by not totally decayed among the young nobility. Dor- 
Ver ſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to mention Oſſory, 
12, ſerved on board the fleet, and were preſent in the 
till | moſt ſyrioys engagements againſt the Dutch. 
the Tus commerce and riches of England did never, 
irſt during any period, encreaſe fo faſt as from the reſts» 
at- ration to the revolution, The two Dutch wars, by 
on- diſturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 
al- navigation of this iſland; and after Charles had 
at made a ſeparate peace with the States, his ſubjects 
k Pepy's Memoirs, p. 4- 7 Memoirs of Engliſh affairs, 


LES 


chiefly naval. 


near eight thouſand. James on Monmouth's rebellion 
had on foot about fifteen thouſand men; and when 
the Prince of Orange invaded him, there were no 
fewer than thirty thouſand regular troops in England. 


Tur Engliſh navy, during the greateſt part of 


Charles's reign, made a great figure, for number of 


n Lives of the Admirals, vol. it. p. 470. 


enjoyed 


89. 


5 
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CHAP. enjoyed unmoleſted the trade of Europe. The only 


1689. 


diſturbance, which they met with, was from a few 


French privateers, who infeſted the channel; and 
Charles interp#ſed not in behalf of his ſubjects with 
ſufficient ſpirit and vigour, The recovery or con- 
queſt of New York and the Jerſeys was a very conſi- 


derable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſecurity of the 
Engliſh colonies; and, together with the ſettlement 
of Penſilvania and Carolina, which was effected dur- 
ing this reign, extended prodigiouſly the Engliſh em- 
pire in America. The perſecutions of the Difſenters, 
or more properly ſpeaking the reſtraints impoſed 


upon them, contributed to augment and people theſe 
colonies. Dr. Davenant affirms", that the ſhipping 


of England doubled during theſe twenty-eight years. 
Several new manufactures were eſtabliſhed; in iron, 
| braſs, ſilk, hats, glaſs, &c. One Brewer, leaving 


the Low Countries, when they were threatened with 


a French conqueſt, brought the art of dying woollen 


cloth into England, and by that improvement ſaved 
the nation great ſums of money. The encreaſe of 


coynage during theſe two reigns was ten millions two 
hundred fixty-one thouſand pounds. A board of trade 


was erected in 1670; and the earl of Sandwich was 


made preſident. Charles revived and ſupported the 
charter of the Eaſt-India company; a meaſure whoſe 


utility is ſomewhat doubtful: He granted a charter 


to the Hudſon's Bay company; a meaſure evidently 
CVVT . 


Tux Erench King, about the beginning of Charles's 
reign, laid ſome impoſitions on Engliſh commodities: 
And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovati- 


on, partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, 


| retaliated, by laying ſuch reſtraints on the com- 


merce with that kingdom as amounted almoſt to a pro- 


hibition. They formed calculations, by which they 


« Diſcourſe on the public revenues, part ii. p. 29, 33, 36- 
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perſwaded themſelves, that they were loſers a million CH A P, | 
and half or near two millions a year by the French LXXI. | 
| trade, But no good effects were found to reſult 469 

from theſe reſtraints; and in King James's reign they * 

were taken off by the Parliament. 

f Ar the ſame time that the burroughs of England 
. were deprived of their privileges, the like attempt 
_ was made on the colonies. King James recalled their 
* charters, by which their liberties were ſecured; and 
he ſent over governors inveſted with abſolute power. 
The arbitrary principles of that Monarch — 


1 in every part of his adminiſtration. 

8 THe people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a 

g great meaſure, cured of that wild fanaticiſm, by | 
5 which they had formerly been ſo much agitated. — 
, Whatever new vices they might acquire, it may be | 
8 queſtioned, whether, by this change, they were, in 4 
h the main, much loſers in point of morals. By 'the | 
ni example of the King and the cavaliers, licentiouſneſs 

dg and debauchery became very prevalent i in the nation. 

of The pleaſures of the table were much purſued. Love 

8 was treated more as an appetite than a paſſion. The 

le one ſex began to abate of the national character of 

18 chaſtity, without being able to inſpire the other with 

\e | ſentiment or delicacy. 

| Tut abuſes in the former age, ariſing from over- 

* ſtrained pretenſions of piety, had much propagated 

ly | the ſpirit of irreligion*; and many of the ingenious 

5 | men 
s's » 'This ſophiſm, of arguing from the abuſe ox any thing againſt 
8: the uſe of it, is one of the groſſeſt, and at the ſame time, the 4 
ti- moſt common, to which men are ſubject. The hiſtory, of all | F | 
> ages, and none more than that of the period, which is our ſub- - [' 
je, offers us examples of the abuſe of religion; and we have | 1 
N- not been ſparing to remark them: But whoever would thence 
O- draw an inference to the diſadvantage of religion in general, would 
ey argue very raſhly and erroneoufly, The proper office of religion 


is to reform men's lives, to purify their hearts, to inforce all mo- / 
ral duties, and to ſecure obedience to the laws and civil magiltrate. 
While it purſues theſe ſalutary purpoſes, its operations, tho' in- 
linitely valuable, are ſecret and eat, and ſeldom come under the 
ex- , na cognizance 
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'CHAP.men of this period lie under the imputation of De- 
LXXI. iſm. Beſides wits and ſcholars by profeſſion, Shafteſ- 


1689. 


cognizance of hiſtory. That adulterate ſpecies of it alone, 
which inflames faction, animates ſedition, and prompts rebellion, 


 diftinguiſhes itſelf on the open theatre of the world, and is the 


great ſource of revolutions and public convulſions. The hiſtori— 
an, therefore, has ſcarce oecaſion to mention any other kind of 
religion; and he may retain the higheſt regard for true piety, e- 
ven while he expoſes all the abuſes of the falſe. He may even 
think, that he cannot better ſhow his attachment to the former 
than by detecting the latter, and laying open its abſurdities and 


pernicious tendency. 


Ir is no proof of irreligion in an hiſtorian, that he remarks 


ſome fault or imperfection in each ſect of religion, which he has 


occaſion to mention. Every inſtitution, however divine, which 


is adopted by mea, muſt partake of the weakneſs and infirmities 
of our nature; and will be apt, unleſs carefully guarded, to de- 
generate into one extreme or the other. What ſpecies of devo- 
tion fo pure, noble, and worthy the Supreme Being, as that which 
is moſt ſpiritual, ſimple, unadorned, and which partakes nothing 


either of the ſenſes or imagination? Yet is it found by experi- 


ence, that this mode of worſhip does very naturally, among the 
vulgar, mount up into ant and fanaticiſm. Even many 
of the ficit reformers are expoſed to this reproach ; and their zeal, 


_ tho), in the event, it proved extremely uſeful, partook ſtrongly of 


the enthuſiaſtic genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles 


the ſecond, ſcrupled not to advance this opinion even from the 


bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, and ornament may 
ſeem to correct the abuſe; yet will it be found very difficult to 


prevent ſuch a form of religion from ſinking ſometimes into ſu- 


perſtition. The church of England itſelf, which is perhaps the 


beſt medium ainong theſe extremes, will be allowed, at leaſt du- 


ring the age of archbiſhop Laud, to have been ſomewhat infected 
with a ſuperſtition, reſembling the popiſh ; and to have payed a 


higher regard to ſome poſitive inſtitutions, than the nature of the 
things, ſtrictly ſpeaking would permit. It is the buſineſs of an 


| hiſtorian to remark theſe abuſes of all kinds; but it belongs alſo 


to a prudent reader to confine the repreſentations, which he meets 
with, to that age alone of which the author treats. What abſur- 
dity, for inſtance, to ſuppoſe, that the Preſbyterians, Independants, 
Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries of the preſent age, partake of all 
the extravagancies, which we remark in thoſe, who bore theſe 
appellations in the laſt century? "The inference indeed ſeems juſt- 
er; where ſects have been noted for fanaticiſm during one period, 
to conc]ude, that they will be very moderate and reaſonable in the 


ſubſequent. For as it is the nature of fanaticiſm to aboliſh all 
ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion to prieſtly power; it follows, that as ſoon as 


the firſt ferment is abated, men are naturally in ſuch ſects left to 
the free uſe of their reaſon, and ſhake off the fetters of cuſtom 
and authority. e | 
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bury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, C HAF. 
Eſſex, Rocheſter, Sidney, Temple are ſuppoſed to LXXI. 


have adopted theſe principles. 


Tux fame factions, which formerly diſtracted the 
nation, were revived, and exerted themſelves in the 
moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt 


each other. King Charles, being in his whole de- 


1059, : 


portment a model of eaſy and gentlemanly behavi- _ | 


our, improved the politeneſs of the nation; as much 


as faction, which of all things is moſt deſtructive 
His courtiers 


were long diſtinguiſhable in England by their obli- 


to politeneſs, could poſſibly permit. 


ing and agreeable manners. 


Am1DsT the thick cloud of bigotry and Ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the Common 


wealth and Protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate 
philoſophers, who in the retirement of Oxford, cul- 


tivated their reaſon, and eſtabliſhed conferences for. 
the mutual communication of their diſcoveries in 


Wilkins, a clergyman, who 
| had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and was afterwards 


phyſics and geometry. 


created biſhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe philoſo- 


the King. Tho' Charles was a great lover of the 


| ſciences, particularly chymiſtry and mechanics, he 
animated them by his example alone, not by his 
bounty. His craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, by 
whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, engroſſed all 


his expence, and left him neither money nor attenti- 


Immediately after the reſtora- 
tion, theſe men procured a patent, and having en- 
larged their number, were denominated the Royal 
Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 


on for literary merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who 


fell ſhort of the King's genius and knowledge in 

this particular, much exceeded him in liberality. Be- 
ſices pen ſions conferred on learned men throughout 
| all Europe, his academies were directed by rules and 


ſupported by falleries: A generoſity, which does 


| great. honour to his memory; and in the eyes of all 


Vol, Vill, : T t the 
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CH AP. the ingenious part of mankind, will be eſteemed an 
LXXI. atonement for many of the errors of *his reign. We 


1689. 


may be ſurprized, that this example ſhould not be 
more followed by Princes; ſince it is certain, that 
that bounty, ſo extenſive, 10 beneficial, and ſo much 


celebrated, coſt not that Monarch ſo great a ſum as 


is often conferred on one ſingle, uſeleſs, overgrown 


favourite or courtier. 
Bur tho the French academy of ſciences was di- 


rected, encouraged, and ſupported by the Sovereign, 
there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius, 
who were more than ſufficient to caſt the ballance, 
and who drew on themſelves and on their native 
country the regard and attention of all Europe. Be- 


ſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathemati- 
cians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by microſcopes, 
and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic ; there 
flouriſhed during this period a Boyle and a Newton; 
men who trode, with. cautious, and therefore the 
more ſecure ſteps, the only road, which leads to true 
_ philoſophy. 


BovLE improved the pneumatic engine, 0 80 
by Otto Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make 


ſcveral new and curious experiments on the air as 
well as on other bodies: His chymiſtry is much ad- 
mired by thoſe acquainted with that art, his hydro- 


ſtatics contain a greater mixture of reaſoning and 1n- 
vention with experiment than any other of his 
works; but his reaſoning is ſtill remote from that 
boldneſs and temcrity, which had led aſtray ſo ma- 
ny philoſophers. Boyle was a great partizan of the 
mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, by diſco- 


vering ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and allowing us 
to imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the natural va- 
nity and curioſity of men. 


In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having produced 
the greateſt and rareſt genius that ever aroſe ſor the 
ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies, Cautious, 


in admitting no principles but ſuch as were e founded 
on 
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on experiment; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch prin- CHAP. 
ciple, however new or unuſual: From modeſty, igno- LXXI. 


rant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind; and 
thence, leſs careful to accommodate his reaſonings to 


common apprehenſions: More anxious to merit than 


acquire fame; He was from theſe cauſes long un- 
known to the world; but his reputation at laſt broke 


out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, during his 
While 
Newton ſeemed to draw off the veil from ſome of 


own life-time, had ever before attained. 


the myſteries of nature, he ſhewed at the ſame time 


the imperfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; and 


thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that ob- 
ſcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 


This age was far from being fo favourable to po- 
Charles, tho' fond 


lite literature as to the ſciences. 
of wit, tho' poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable ſhare 
of it, tho bis taſte of converſation ſeems to have been 


ſound and juſt, ſerved rather to corrupt than improve 


the poetry and eloquence of his time. When the 
theatres were opened at the reſtoration, and freedom 
was again given to pleaſantry and ingenuity ; men, 


after ſo long an abſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies 
with leſs taſte than avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt 


irregular ſpecies of wit was received by the court as 
well as by the people. 
repreſented on the theatre were ſuch monſters of ex- 
travagance and folly; ſo utterly devoid of all reaſon 


or even common ſenſe; that they would be the diſ- 


grace of Engliſh literature, had not the nation made 


_ atonement for its former admiration of them, by the 


total oblivion to which they are now condemned. 


The duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which expoled 
theſe wild productions, ſeems to be a piece of ridi- 


cule carried to exceſs; yet in reality the copy ſcarce 


equals ſome of the abſurdities, which we meet with | 


in the originals. 


Tt 2 


The productions at that time 


Tris 
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Tus ſevere ſatyre, together with the good ſenſe of 


LXXI. the nation, corrected, after ſome time, the extrava- 


1689. 


ancies If the faſhionable wit; but the productions 


of literature ſtil] wanted much of that correctneſs and 
delicacy, which we ſo much admire 1n the antients, 


and in the French writers, their judicious imitators. 
It was indeed during this period chietly, that that na- 


tion left the Engliſh behind them in the productions 
of poetry, eloquence, hiſtory, and other branches of 


polite letters; and acquired a ſuperiority, which the 


efforts of Engliſh writers, during the ſubſequent age, 


did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with them. The arts 


and ſciences were imported from Italy into this iſland 


as early as in France; and made at firſt more ſur- 
prizing advances. Spencer, Shakeſpear, Bacon, John- 
ſon, were much ſuperior to their cotemporaries, who 


flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Den- 
ham, Cowley, Harvey were at leaſt equal to their 


cotemporaries. The reign of Charles the ſecond, 


_ which ſome prepoſterouſly repreſent as our auguſtan 


age, retarded the progreſs of polite literature in this 


and; and 1t was then found, that the immeaſura- 
ble licentiouſneſs, which was indulged or rather ap- 


plauded at court, was more / deſtructive to the re- 


| fined arts than even the cant, nonſenſe, and enthu- 
ſiaſm of the preceeding period. 


Mos of the celebrated writers of this age remain 
monumentsof genius, perverted by indecency and bad 
taſte; but none more than Dryden, both by reaſon 
of the greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe 


which he made of them. His plays, excepting a 


few ſcenes, are utterly disfigured by vice or folly or 
both. His tranſlations appear too much the off: 


ſpring of haſte and hunger: Even his fables are ill 


choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, tho' ſpirited 
verſification, Yet amidſt this great number of looſe 
productions, the refuſe of our language, there are 
found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the 

greateſt 
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greateſt part of Abſalom and Achitophel, and a few CHA . 
more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch a richneſs LXXI. 


of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, that 
they leave us equally full of regret and 1:dignation, 
on account of the inferiority or rather great aburdi- 
ty of his other writings. 


THE very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to mo- 


deſt ears; yet does his poetry diſcover ſuch energy 


of ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of ſaty re, as give ground 
to imagine what ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a 


more happy age and had followed better models, was 
capable of producing. The antient fatyriſts often 
uſed great liberty in their expreſſions; but their free- 


dom no more reſembles the licence of Rechcſter, 


than the nakednels of an Indian does that of a com- 
mon proſtitute, _ 

WyYcHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of 
wit and libertiniſm; and he attained it: He was pro- 


bably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, 
and inſtructive ridicule, 


ſervice to his age and honour to himſelf. The earls 


of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon wrote in a 
good taſte; but their productions are either feeble or 
The marqueſs of Halifax diſcovers a refi- 
ned genius; and nothing but leizure and an inferior 
ſtation ſeem wanting to have procured him great emi- 


careleſs. 


nence in literature. 


Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir 
one, who kept _ 


William Temple is almoſt the only 
himſelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of 
vice and licentiouſneſs, which overwhelmed the na- 
tion, The ſtyle of this author, tho' extremely neg- 


| ligent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, is a- 
greeable and intereſting, That mixture of vanity, 
which 2 


Otway had a genius fine- 
iy turned to the pathetic : but he neither obſerves 
ſtrictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, till 
more eſſential, of propriety and decorum. By one 
ſingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both great 
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CHAP. which appears, in his works, is rather a recommen- 
LXXI. dation to them. By means of it, we enter into ac- 
S—>—quaintance with the character of the author, full of 


honour and humanity ; and fancy that we are enga- 
ged, not 1n the peruſal of a book, but in converſati- 
on with a companion. 
THro' Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably com- 
poſed, during Charles the ſecond's reign, Butler may 


juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to 
the foregoing period. No compoſition abounds fo 


1 as Hudibras in ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable 
; yet are there many performances, which give 
as 4 or greater entertainment on the whole peru- 
ſal. The alluſions are often dark and far- fetched; 
and tho' ſcarce any author was ever able to expreſs | 


his thoughts in ſo few words, he often employs too 


many thoughts on one ſubject, and thereby becomes 
prolix after an unuſual manner. It is ſurprizing how - 
much erudition Butler has introduced with fo good 
a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour; Hu- 
dibras is perhaps one of the moſt Jearned compoſiti- 
ons, that is to be found in any language. The ad- 


vantage, which the royal cauſe received from this po- 
em, in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of 
the former parliamentary party, was prodigious. The 


king himſelf had fo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſ- 
ed with the merit of the work, and had even got a 


great part of it by heart: Vet was he either fo care- 


leis in his temper, or ſo little endowed with the vir- 


tue of liberality, or more properly ſpeaking, of grati- 
tude, that he allowed the author, who was a man of 


virtue and probity, to live in obſcurity, and die in 


want, Dryden is an inſtance of a negligence of 
the ſame kind. His Abfalom ſenſibly contributed 


to the victory, which the Tories obtained over the 
Whigs after the excluſion-parliaments : Yet could 
not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure 

e bim 
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him an eſtabliſhment, which might exempt him from C H AP. 


the neceſſity of writing for bread. Otway, tho' a LXXI. 


profeſt Royaliſt, could not even procure bread by his 17059. 
writings; and he had the ſingular fate of dying lite- 

rally of hunger. Theſe incidents throw a great ſtain 

on the memory or Charles, who had diſcernment, 


loved genius, was beral of money, but attained not 
the praiſe of true generoſity, gs 


THE END. 
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N. B. The numerical letters direct to the volume, and the 
| figures to the Page. 


A 
, 4®: 5 T- 74 ND the property of them confirmed to the King by 


; parliament, iv. 217. 

Aber, archbiſhop, ſuſpended, vi. 163. his death, 239. 

| 4bbots—ſeverely treated by H. VIII. iv. 217. are denied a ſeat in the 
| houſe of peers, 223. 

| Abhorrers and petitioners, what, and how they commenced, vill. 123. 

* Abhorrers impriſoned, and why, viii. 127, 128. 

| Acca, daughter of Alla King of the Deiri, her marriage, i „ 
Acre, a fortreſs beſieged by the Kings of France and England, ii. 14. 
| taken by them, 15. 

| Adelfrid, marries Acca, daughter of Alla King of the Deiri, i, 26. be- 
comes firſt King of Northumberland, ib. his diſquieted life, 42. 
and violent Ry, 4 43- 

Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, her iſſue, 1. 374. 

Aarian, Emperor, builds a ſtrong rampart in Britain, i. 10. 
choſen Pope, iv. 43 his Sone to the reformers, ib. he 
grants Ireland co Henry II. i. $57: 15 thoroughly reconciled to him, 
463. confums the g. nr of Irela 5 „ 

Alla, a Saxon chieſtain, bi. "g over an army to Britain, i. 26 his ſet- 
tlement i in Suſſex, ib. he dies, 44 his poſterity holds his! kingdom 
till it is ſubjected to Weir. *, ih 

another Saxon Chi 1 becomes king of Deiri, i 1. 36. 

| hiſtory of his kingdom, ib. 

Agitators, form a military pailiament, vii, 93. terrify he Ting, 111. 
are called Levellets, 112. ale forhid io mecr, ib. diſſipꝭ ted by 
O'iver Cromwel, 17. their pernicious prin-'ples, 161. they ne fi- 
nally diſperſed, 173. 

Agricola, Julivs, made ren of Britain, i. 9. conquers it all but 
Caladonia, 10 

Aix la Chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, Vit. 447. 

Alaſco, John, brings a congregation of reformed into Evgland, iv. 373. 
who are encouraged, ib. 

Vor. VIII Vu . Albany, 


—— — 
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Alhany, duke, choſen regent of Scotland, iv. 5. his ingratitude to 
Lord Hume, 5. he reſides in France ſome years, 8. confuſions in 
Scotland during his abſence, 9. ſoon after his return, he declares 
war againſt England, 45. is forced to return to France, 46. re- 
turns to Scotland, and makes another fruitleſs attempt on England, 
48. goes again to France, from whence he never returns, 49. 


Albemarle, earl, an account of his rebellion againſt H. III. ii. 155, 


* : — duke, his character, vii. 359. he diſcovers Argyle's letters, 376. 
made an admiral, engages the Dutch fleet, vs is beaten, 420, 
ſuccoured by Prince Rupert, 421. purſues the Dutch, 422. 

Aldred, archbiſhop of York, crowns William the Conqueror, 1. 251. 

- >Men of eee, ße | | 
Ale, its price in the reign of H. III. ii. 229. TY 
Alexander, pontiff of Rome, encourages the Norman invaſion, i. 200. 
his expectations from its ſucceſs, 273. he ſends a legate into Eng- 

land, ib. his legate's proceedings, 274. . te 

Alexander and Victor, Popes, they occaſion a ſchiſm in the Church, 
i. 408. how regarded by the Kings of France and England, ib. 

the firſt is allowed to exerciſe his authority in England, 409. He 
annuls the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 423. grants to Henry II- 
a legantine commiſſion, with an exception, which renders it uſeleſs, 
424. the reception which Henry's embaſſy met with from him, 
432. how he honoured Becket, ib. he grants to Becket the le- 
gantine commiſſion, 436. ſends two legates to Pavia, where Hen- 
Ty reſides, ib. grants him a diſpenſation for the marriage of his 
third fon Geoffrey, with the heireſs of Brittany, 437. endeavours 
a reconciliation with the King, 438, 439. his adminiſtration in 
Rome, 450. he is reconciled to the King, ib. canonizes Becket, 

as Commienus, Emperor of the Greeks, his policy, i. 331. 
Alford, battle of, vit. 51. . . Fr 
Alfred, natural brother to Egfrid, ſucceeds him in the united kingdom 

of Northumberland and Mercia, i. 46. he dies, ib. rs 
Alfred is anointed by Leo III. i. 80. defeated by the Danes, 81. 
while he is treating with the Danes in England, another party of 
them lands, 83. his adventures under the habit of a peaſant, 84. 
he ſummons his ſubjeQs to a ſecret rendezvous, 86. his ſucceſ⸗ 
_ againſt the Danes, 86, 87. he obtains of them to declare their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, ib. arms and regiſters his people, 89. 
rebuilds London and other ruined cities, ib. his care of the navy, ib. 
he diſtrefſes Haſtings a Dane, go. his ſucceſs againſt the Danes, 91, 
| 10 and clemency 92. his ſucceſs againſt both pytatical and ſettled 
anes, 93. his character, 94, 95. ſeveral of his wiſe laws, 96. 
his courts of juſtice, and their ſubordination, 97, 98. his excellent 
body of laws, 99. ſuppoſed to be the foundation of the common 
law, tb. the expedients uſed by him to encourage learning, 100. the 
methods he. took to convey moral leſſons, 102. his liberality P 
„ A „ learne 


N 


Alfrick, his ee 1. 140. he is truſted aglin, r 


EN DU 
earned men, and ſkilled mechanics, 103. the elegancies of bs; 
how brought to him, ib. his children, Fog. A remarkable law of 
his relative to murder, 236. 
Alfred, a conſiderable nobleman, his oath, in preſence of the pope, i, 
108. its amazing effect, ib. 
Alfred, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, is murdered by Earl Godwin i, 167. 
His brother Edward eſcapes, ib. 
his ſecond 
treachery, 151. 8312 


Algiers, peace with it, vii. 261. 


Aliſon, his trial, vi. 241. 

Alnwick, battle of, J. 477. | 

Altar, why removed by the reformers, v. 159. "IN 9 

Alva, Duke of, joins in a confederacy to extirpate the befor med, v. 
96. is ſent with an army into the Low Countries, 199. his arbi- 
trary and violent proceedings there, ib. in reſentment of an af- 
front from Queen Elizabeth. he ſeizes and confiſcates the effects of 
the Engliſh merchants, 200. his tyranny becomes unſupportable, 
ib. he opens an intercourſe with the Queen of Scots, 201, agrees 
to a ſcheme for invading England, 202. his tyranny forces the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand to revolt, 219. he ſummons the 
Prince of Orange to appear before his tribunal; 220. confiſcates 
his poſſeſſions in the Low-Countries for contumacy, ib. but being 
finally repulſed, he leayes the Low. Countries with an 1 1 5 cha- 
racter, 221. 

Amboy na, maſſacre there, v. 1 25. 

Amerciaments and fines, how numerous in antient times, ii. 1 

America, viſited by Sir Francis Drake, v. 238. again, by the ſame 
gentleman, 279. | 

Amiens, a meeting of the ſtates of Prigland and France there, ii. 204. 

| a treaty there, iii. 134. 

Anabaptiſts, many of them burnt for hereſy, i iv. 210. 

Angles, firſt named, i. 22. 

Anglia, Eaſt, or Faſt-Anglia. "| kingdom eftbliſhed | in Britain, f i. 
2s, united with Mercia, 49. 

Anglo-Saxons, they are united under the tanks of England, i. or, 62. 
a kingdom of that name is erected by t them 1 in Britain, 68. 

Norman government, its nature, ii. 122. the king's power 

there, 124. the ſource of the Norman law, 125. its regulations 

with reſpect to appeals, ib. the King's conſtant revenues, 127. 

his other revenues, 128. his power in time of war, ib. his pow- 


er reſpeQing eſcheats, 129. reſpecting fines, forfeitures, and amer- 


ciaments, 132. his power relative to juſtice, 133. commerce or 
induſtry, of any ſort, 134, his various profits, 135. his protec- 
tion, how obtained, ib. his uſual practices, when 1595 inheritances 
are diſputed, 1 36, 137. the authority of his edits. 139. 


Angus, Earl, marries the — and regent of Scotland, 
iv. 5. | 


| V u 2 Angus, 
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Angus, another, with his brother, joins the Engliſh army againſt the 
Scots, iv. 247. on his return to Scotland, he oppoſes Cardinal Bea- 
ton, 252. and faves a Scots army, 268. 


Anjou, Duke, commands the Catholicks againſt the Hugonots in 


France, v. 192. defeats them at Jarnac, ib. a propoſal of mar- 
riage is made between him and Lady Elizabeth, princeſs of Eng- 
land, See Henry, he makes ſuit to Queen Elizabeth by his am- 
baſſadors, 243, 244. in perſon, ſecretly, 245. he is ſupplied by 
France with inopey, for protection of the ſtates in the Netherlands, 
246. by England for the ſame purpoſe, 247, 248. he is choſen 
governor of the Netherlands by the States, 248. his renewed ſuit 
Is oppoſed by the Queen's friends, 249. it is rejected by the 
Queen, 251. his death, iv. | b 


land, 341. | | ES de te 
Anne, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. iv. 220. is diſliked by him, 


primate leaves the kingdom, 352. on his return, he is careſſed by 


the king, ibid. yet the quarre 
„ oh 


in parliament, iii. 52. 
Archangel, a paſſage to it diſcovered, v. 497. 


his character, vi. 272. he embraces the covenant, ib. flies 

from his army, vii. 49. makes his court to the King, 199. is fen- 
tenced to die, 376. executed, ib. 5 1 | 

OS „ | Arxiſtoc raq, 


N. 


he Ariſtocracy, how interwoven with the Engliſh conſtitution, iii. 320. 
a> Armada, invincible, fitted out in Spain, v. 343. Its ſailors, compa- 
| red with thoſe of England, 345. its admirals die, when it is 
in ready to ſail, 350. and others being appointed, it ſails, and meet- 
ir- ing with a ſtorm, returns, ib. it ſails again, 351. arrives in the 
g- channel, 352. is put into confuſion by a ſtratagem of the Engliſh 
m- aadmiral, 354. returns homewards, 355. is overtaken by a ſtorm, 
by ibid. 8 1 8 5 | | | 
i Armagnacks. See Orleans. . | be £1 
en MF Arminianiſm, its hiſtory, v. 571. its ſtate in the reign of Charles I. vi. 
he Armorica, ſhelters the diſtreſſed Britains, i. 21. who ſetcle-there, ib. 
Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, his trial, viii. 19g. + 1 
his Arn, its ſtate, while military tenures prevailed, ii. 273. how its then 
ot- form came gradually into diſuſe, ib, how paid in Edward III's reign, 
512. in Henry I's reign, iii. 127. its ſtate under James J. vi. 118. 
im, ftom the reſtoration to the revolution, viii. 3 i777. 
aſi © ——— parliamentary, fights at Edge-hill, vi. 441. is beaten at Strat- 
„55 ton, 452. fights at Lanſdown, 453. is beaten at Roundway down, 
rk, 454. fights at Newbury, 467. at Marſton-moor, vii. 11. again at 
urt Newbury, 16. its generals quarrel among themſelves, 17. its ſtate 
to- before the new model, 22. it is new modelled, 52. its officers 
8 preach, 53. it routs the royal army at Naſeby, 56. ruins its re- 
his mains at Cheſter, 61. mutinies againſt the parliament, 87. ſets up 
bid. a military parliament, 89. ſeizes the King at Holm-bay, go. brings 
tb | Hin to the head-quarters, 91. chuſes Oliver Cromwell command- 
42 er jn chief, 92. impeaches eleven members of the houſe of com- 
rrel 1 mons, 98. receives the excluded ſpeakers, 103. ſubcues the parlia- 
the ment, 105. reſtores the diſplaced ſpeakers, ib. brings the King to 
by Hampton court, 106. mytinies againſt its officers, 112. it is paci- 
iſed, | fied by Oliver Cromwell, 113. beats the Scots army under Hamil- 


ton, 131, exacts loans, 132. quells inſurrections, ib. purges the 

houſe of Cominons, 135. produces the King before his judges, 141. 

attends his execution, 147. its ſtate at the commencement of the 
' Tepublick, 163. it enters Scotland headed by Oliver Cromwel, 195. 
| beats the Scots at Dunbar, 197. routs them at Worceſter, 203. is 
diſbanded, 369. | | „ 


— 


| ——— royal, in England. See Charles, Prince of Wales, ſon of 


 —— royal, in Scotland, defeats the covenanters at Perth, vii. 47. 
near Aberdeen, 48. at Inverary, 49, takes Dundee, 50. with- _ 
draws to the mountains, ib. vanquiſhes at Inverneſs, 51. and at 
Alford, ib. marches ſouthwards, jb. beats the coyenanters at Kil- 
ſyth, 63. is routed at Philiphaugh, and flies to the mountains, 64. 
— BB lays down its arms, 77. reafſembled, it keeps in the mountains, 
flies © 200. is ſubdued by Monk, 214. FV 5 
s ſen- ! — Scotch, in England, defeats the Engliſh at Newburn upon 
| Tae, vi. 295. levies contributions till it is paid by the Englith | 
| 1 8 parlia- 
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pariiament, 318. diſbanded, 359. re-enters England, vii. 7. joins 
Fairfax, 8. in conjunction, with him, beats the royaliſts at Marſton- 
moor, 11. takes York, 13. receives the King at Newark, 75. de- 
livers him up to the parliament” s army, 82. leaves England, ib. re- 
entets ir, under the marquis of Hamilton, 131. is routed, ib. re- 


I enters England with King Charles II. at their head, 202. is routed 


at Worceſter, 203. 


Arran, Earl, ciſappointed of the regency of Scotland, by ente Bea. 


ton, iv. 251. cabals againſt him, and is made regent, 252. loſes 
bis credit by indolence, 259. his puſillanimity, 268. he prepares 
to oppoſe Engliſh invaders, 323. the diſpoſition of his army, 324, 
he is defeated} $26, flies with the Queen-dowager to Sterling, 327. 
receives ſuccours from France, 333. gets a penſion from that « court, 

and the'title of Duke of Chatelraut, 335. is prevailed on to o relign 
the regency to the Queen-dowager, 469. 

ſon of. the former, arrives in Scotland from France, V. 32. 


Arras, congreſs there, iii. 168. treaty there, 169. 
Array, commiſſion of, firſt granted, Ut, 125. commiſſion of, granted 


by King Charles I. vi. 423. 


| rler, a pbſthumous ſon of Geoffrey, third fon of Henry Il. is inveſt- 


ed in the dutchy of Brittany under the pawns of his grandfa- 
ther, i 488. 

CESS — prince of Wales, ſon of Henry VII. wur to Catherine of 
Arragon, iii. 406. he ſoon afterwards dies, ib. See Catherine. 


Articles, lords of, aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 362. reſtored, vii. 374. 


— fx, of religion, eſtabliſhed by the parliament i in the reign of 
Henry VIII. iv. 2iz. a detail of them, ib. great numbers impri- 
ſoned by reaſon of not aſſenting to theſe articles, 218. and 
ſet at liberty by Cromwell's means, ib. The law executed with 
great rigour on diſſenters from theſe articles, 2100 minen. 

YG 

55 Robert, or Robert D Artois, his ſhameful crime, ii. 405. his 
arrival in England occaſions a war between France and England, 406. 
he is ſent to the relief of the counteſs of Mountfort, 433. dies ol 

a wound, ib, 

Arundel, Earl, is condemned by the houſe of peers, ili. 3+ executed, 
ibid. 

Aſcham, the dein wel envoy at Madrid, dene vii. 258. 

Aſcue, Anne, her cruel fullerings for denying the real air iv. 

278, 27 | 

Ajhley, Lark, one of the debet; 'vil. 469. his character, _ | 

Aſhe, Mr. heads an inſurreCtion againſt Henry \ VIII. iv. 186. is taken, 

condemned, and executed, 190. 

Aſſaſſins, their prince, his name and authority, i ii. 19. he cauſes Con- 
rade, marquis of Montferrat, to be aſſaſſinated, 20. | 

Aﬀle mbly, general, in Scotland, its proceedings, 252, 25 3. another, 
vi. 269 another, 271. another, 474- another, vii. 120. its 


rocecdings, 121. 
5 6b 4 Afembh 


Azincourt, battle of, ili. 105, 106. 


1 N 'D E X. 


Aſenbly of divines at Weſtminſter, vii. 31. 

Athelſtan, eldeſt ſon of Egbert, obtains of his father a part of his do- 
minions, i. 71. and dies in his lifetime, 74. 

| natural ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward the Elder, his liberalit 
to the church, i. 109. he expels his brothers, ib. ſubdues Scot- 
land, 110. his death, 112. his laws, 224. 

Athelwold, his paſſion for Elirida, i. 131. its effects, 1 32. 

Athenians, their politeneſs, vii. 59. 

Attainder, a ſevere law about it, iv. 216. 

Aubigny, count, created earl of Lennox See Lennox. 

Audley, Lord, heads an inſurreQion againſt Henry VII. iii. 393. his 
party is defeated, 395. and he is taken and executed, ib. 5 

- Sir Thomas, the ſeals are put into his hands, iv. 120. he 

preſides as lord high {ſteward at the trial of the marquis of Exeter 

and his accomplices, 203. 


Aug ſburgh, a league there, viii 269. 


Auguſtine, a monk, arrives in Britain, i. 34. his correſpondence with | 
pope Gregory, 36. his orders from Rome 37. 


| Auguſtine friars, their church granted to German Lutherans, iv. 373, 


374- 
Auras, battle of, ii 488. 


R duke of, Leopold, arreſts Richard J. ii. 24. impriſons and 
loads him with irons, ib. produces him before the diet of Ratiſ- 
bon, in order to his being tried there at the ſuit of the French King, 
27. is ſtruck with remorſe for his injuſtice to that prince, 33. in 
his laſt will orders the unpaid part of the ranſom to be remitted, and 
the hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, ib. 

Auvergne, a general council of Chriſtendom convened there, . 316. 

Aviſa, daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, an heireſs, is married to 
prince John, ii. 2. divorced from him, 44. 

Ayſcue, Sir George, reduces the Dutch American colonies, Vit. 212. | 
fights De Ruyter, 222. 

compared with thoſe of Creily 

and Poitiers, 108, 109, UTE | 


* 


74 BING 7 O Ns e v. 289. how diſcovered, 291. it is 


aſſented to by Queen , 293. the conſpirators are ſcized 
and executed, 295. 


Bacon, Sit Nicolas, made lord oper on the acceſſion of Queen Eliza- 
beth, v. 5. one of the commillioners in the conferences concerning | 
Qusen Mary, 142. in quality of lord keeper he tells the parlia- 


ment in the Queen's name, that they are forbid to meddle in affairs | 
of ſtate, 179. 


—— dir F rancis, ſon of the former, diſplays the ual . 
ons contained in Effex 8 lane. V. 430. draws up a narrative of the 
| etre 
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earl's examination in council, 432. reads it to the Queen, ib. his 
ſevere ſpeech on his trial, 445, 446. his anecdote concerning tor- 
Ty 8 his humanity, ib. his fall after being made chancellor, 
his ſentence, 53. his character, 133, 134. 
Badklfaere, lord, pan for inſolence and brutal cruelty, 1 ii. 358. 
tried and executed, 360. 
Badily, defeated, vii. 122. 
Badon, battle there, i. 25. 
Baillie of Jerviſwood, his trial, viii. 198. lentence and execution, | 
1b. 
Bainham, James, cortured and burnt for hereſy, iv. 144- 


7 


| Baldwin, earl of Flanders, kindly receives Toſti, elder brother of Ha- 


roid, i. 191. encourages the Norman invaders, 199. protects King 
Henry" s nephew, William, 359. is flain, ib. 

Baliol, Edward, ſon and heir of John, late King of Scotland, is 
brought from France to En gland, ii. 375 The progreſs of his 
invaſion of Scotland, 396 he is crowned at Scone, 397. loſes his 
kingdom by a quick revolution, 398. is once more 2 bis gd 
King by a Scots parliament, 400. again expelled, 401. 

Ball, John, a ſeditious preacher, his character, i il, 7. he ſcatters the | 
ſparks of ſedition, ib. 8. 


s Balkued John, inſtigated to aſlflinate Queen Elizabeth, V. 219. See 


Babi ngton. 


Bannockburn, battle of, 11. 351. ee, | | 
Barebones Praiſe-God, his parliament, vii. 235. is hiſtory, 237. the 


acts of Parliament, ib. 2. it reſigns i its authority, 240. 
Bari, a general council of Chriſtendom aſſembled there, 1. 325. 
proceedings 326. 


| Barnardiſton, Sir Samuel, fined, viii. 195. 3 : 
Barons, their courts, how conſtituted, l. 111. their legal power there- 


in, ib. 112. the regard they paid, and why, to the ſciences, 113. 
they are, and why, "conſtituent members of feudal parliament, 116. 
an account of the component members of a barony, 117. the ſtate 

of a great baron, 139, 140. his oppreſſive power, 140. their ſen- 
timents of government, 148. their anſwer to Henry the III. when 
ſummoned to Parliament, 164. their attendance in parliament 
armed, ib. they complain of their King's attachment to foreign- 
ers, 165. and of his partial preference of them, 166. and of 
their proud behaviour, 168. twenty-four are empowered i in par- 

| liament to reform the ſtate, 187. their proceedings, ib. 188. 
they cauſe the King's half brothers to be baniſhed, 188. their ty- 
Tannical acts, 189. they loſe their popularity, 191. they publiſh 
a new code of ordinances, 192 Their breach of truſt becomes ap- 
parent, 195. the adminiſtration is wreſted 2 the King out of 
their hands, 198. they acquieſce after one effort, ib. headed by 
Leiceſter they commence hoſtilities, 201. ſubmit to the arbi- 
tration of the French King, 204. reject. his award. 205 are 
unſucceſsful in war againſt the King. 207 give him "_— at 
| ene 


N 

Lewes, 208. take the King and his brother priſoners, 209, 210. 
after the victory they renew their ſubmiſſion to the French King. 
210. are tyrannized over by their leader, the earl of Leicetter, 
211. the proceedings of the rebel barons aſſembled in parliament, 
212, 213. another rebel parliament, to which two knights of the 
ſhire, and two deputies from each borough are ſummoned, 215. 
the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 216. the revolting ba- 
rons are ſubdued by the prince at Eveſham, 221. how the ſeats of 
barons in parliament were held after this battle, 277. are diſcon- 
tented at Gavaſton's power, 339. coms med to parliament, 341. 
they baniſh Gavaſton in parliament, and exact an oath of him ne- 
ver to return, ib. a junto of barons is, in another armed parlia- 
ment, aſſigned to enact ordinances for the good of the ſtate, 343. 
they riſe an army, 346. cauſe Gavaſton's head to be ſtruck off, 
though a priſoner by capitulation, 347. they are pardoned, 1b. the 
power of the barons declines, and why, iii. 64. their antient ſtate, 
how gradually changed, 318, 319. their power, how ſubverted, v. 


Baronets, titles of, ſold, vi. 10, - © 
Baronies, great, how divided, ii. 276. their influence in the ſtate, 
. % | RS 5 
1 De burnt for hereſy, iv. 230. his reſolution on that oc- 

caſion, ib. 333. %%ͤ “‚1’ by 
Barnet, battle of, iii 260. 
Barton, See Kent. „„ e 
Barton, a Scotſman, turns pirate, iii. 451. goes out on a cruiſe a- 
gainſt the Engliſh, tb. is killed, ib. he | 


Baſilides, John, Czar, how and why favourable to Engliſh merchants, 


Rs 497. 498. 3 i 
Baſtardy, law of, ii. 228. „„ | 
Baſtwick, Dr. tried, vi. 244. his ſentence reverſed, 315. 
Battle, trial by it, how general, i. 482. 


Battles, at Aberdeen, vii. 479. Alford, 51. Alnwick, i. 477. Auras, 


ii. 488. Azincour. iii. 105, 106. Badon, i. 25. Ban aockburn, ii. 
351. Barnet, iii. 260. Baugé, battle of, iii. 20 H!:ckheath, jii. 
395. Bloreheath, iii. 211. Boſworth, iii. 308, 309 Bothwell- 
bridge, viii. 113. Bovines, ii. 79. Bradockd wn, vi. 451 Char- 
mouth, i. 70. Cherington, vii 8. Confartbick, viii. 18 Qrecy, ii. 
444. Cropey bridge, vii. 15. Dunbar, vii. 197. Dunes, 287. 
Edgehill, vi 441. Erne- river, ii. 396. Eveſham, 210 u- 
don, ili, 465. Guinegate, 461. Haſtings, i. 208, 2 é— 'r, am, 
ili. 233. . Homeldon, 73. Horncaſtle, vi. 470. Juno, . 192. 


Inverneſs, vii. 49 Kiltyth, vii. 63. Lanſdown, vi. 453. Loiphck, 


220. Lewes, ii. 208. Lutzen, vi 220. Maittoan ot, vi. Il. 

Methuen, ii 328. Newburn up Tyne, vi. 295, Newbury, fut 

battle of, vi. 467. ſecond there, 16. Otter urn, iii. 27. Pavia, 

iv. 62. Perth, vii. 47. Philipnaugh, vii. 04. Pinkey, iv. 325. 
o is: Poictiets, 


1% N DE 
Poictiers, ii. 469. Prague, vi. 43. Preſton, vii. 131. Seneffe, viii. 
8. St. Albans, firſt batt e of, iii. 208. ſecond there, 218. St. Omer, 


viii. 26. Touton, iii. 226. Verneuil, iii. 138. Wakefield, iti, 47. 
Warſau, vii. 254. Worceſter, vii. 203. 


Baugẽ, battle of, iii. 120 


Bayonne, a league formed there to extirpats the Hugonots of France, | 
v. 191. 

1 cardinal, head of the catholicks in Scotland, iv. 261. is ſaid 
to have forged a will of James. V. appointing him and ſome others 
regents, ib. he is deprived of the regency by the Earl of Arran, 
and committed to cuſtody, 252. procures his liberty, and cabals 
againſt Arran, ib. 253. applies to France for aſſiſtance, 254. his 
violent perſecution of Wiſhart, 318. who foretells his downfall, 
ib. the cardinal is murdered in his caitle, 319. his aſſaſſins pro- 
tected by Henry VIII. holds out the caſtle oe ſome time, 8 
but are at laſt forced to ſurrender, 321. 


| 1 of Holt, Lord, condemned by the honſe of Peers, i iii. 23. 


he was the firſt peer that was promoted to a ſeat in the houſe of 
lords by patent, 65. 


| Becket, St. See Thomas a Becket. - _ © 
| Bedford, Duke, fon of Henry IV. iii, 89. appointed regent of France 


by his brother on his death-bed, 122. by the parliament, appointed 
guardian of the kingdom, 130. his character, ib. he marries a prin- 
ceſs of the houſe of Burgundy, 133. makes an alliance at Amiens 
with the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 134. he gains great ad- 
vantages over the French, 136. further ſucceſſes, 137. defeats the 
French and Scots forces at Verneuil, 138. compoſes differences be- 
tween the duke of Glouceſter and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 141. 
obliges the duke of Brittany to renounce his new alliance with 
France, 1ii. 144. is obligd to raiſe the fiege of Lagni, 166, loſes 
the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, 168. his death and charac: 
ter, 100 
Bedloe's narrative, viii. 78. its ; effeQs, 7 79. his death, 129. 
Beer, an exciſe on it firſt granted, vii. 3. 
Bell, Robert, a member of the houſe of commons, his motion againſt 


monopolies, v. 184. he is ſeverely reprimanded for it by the coun- 
cil, 186. 


Benediftine monks, a deſcription and hiſtory of them, i. 116. they are 
_ expelled out of their monaſteries, 184. ſeveral [ynods are called 
concerning them, 136. | 
Benevolences, or han, firſt levied, ii. 65. juſtified aby. a ſtatute, 
iii. 386. how demanded in the reign of Queen“ Elizabeth, . 
480. in the reign of James I. vi 85. how enforced in the 
reign of Charles I. 169. refuſers to comply are impriſoned by 
order of council, ib. a trial enſues, ib. the Judgment of the 
court, 166. the effect of theſe Proceedings on the nation, ib, 
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Berner, 8 


eondemned by the houſe of commons, 185. but ſoon practiſed by 
them, and by their army, vn. 132. . 
Berengaria, a princeſs of the houſe of Navarre, is married to Rich- 
ard 1. at Cyprus. ii 12. ſhe attends him to the holy-land, 13. 
Berkftead, his trial, vii. 389. | „ Oo. | 15 
Bernard, St. preaches a new crufade, i. 392. divers Engliſh noblemen 
engage in it, ib. | 5 


x * „ 


James, 1 


ra 1 s condemned to death by the houſe of peers, 
„ 
Bernicia, the antient name of Northumberland, i. 26. 
Bertha, Queen of Kent, her zeal for chriſtianity, i. 32. | 
Bigod, earl marſhal, ſecretly meets with the high conſtable and other 
barons, to conſult for the good of the ſtate, n. 185. has a great 
hand in making the proviſions of Oxford, 186. joins Prince Ed- 
Ward in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 204. on the loſs of the battle 
of Lewes, he flies beyond the ſeas, 209. on his return a violent 
contention happens between the king, earl marſhal and the conſta- 
ble, 300. the earl marſhal and high conltable frame a remon- 
ſtrance, mentioning divers breaches of the Great Charter, 301. 
they obtain the great charter, and another called the Leſſer Char- 
ter, to be confirmed by the parliament, and by the king, then in 
Flanders, 303. upon the king's return, they obtain a ſolemn _ 
confirmation of theſe charters in parliament, with other ſecuri- 
. | V | 222 | 5 
Bible, a traſlation of it made by Tindal, promotes the reformation, 
iv. 142. many of them are burnt in Cheapſide, 143. a new trauſ- 
lation of it is propoſed by the convocation, 163. arguments, for 
and againſt tranſlating it, 164. the tranſlation is finiſhed, and print- 
ed in three years, 165. is ordered to be cautiouſly ufed, 192. per- 
mitted in every family, 218. propoſals for amending the tranſlation, 
243. the uſe of it is reſtrained, 244. %%% ͤñ . 
Bilney, Thomas, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, iv. 144. his 
fortitude in ſuffering, 145. FF 5 
Biſhops, a conſtituent pait of a feudal parliament, ii. 116. how 
_ oppreſſed by the court of Rome, 177. the king is allowed to 
create them by letters patent, iv. 329. complain of want of power, 
366. a reſolution is taken to deprive thole that are catholics, 
368. many of them are deprived, 371. the power of biſhops 
1s increaſed by the parliament, 382. they decline to be pre- 
ſent at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, v. 8. regulations, 
relative to them, are made, 11. on Queen Elizabeth's acceſſi- 
on, moſt of them are degraded for non-coiupliance, 15. theic 
votes in the houſe of peers are aboliſhed, vi. 413. reſtored, 
vii. 380. 3j %%% un. 
Biſhops twelve, their proteſtation, vi. 409. they are impeached, 


ſix, committed by the privy council, viii. 261. tried in 
the King's Bench, 262. acquitted, 263. | 

Blackheath, battle of, iii. 395 _ a 
e | — 47 * e Bale, 


Buckland, what, 1, 245. 


| „ 


r 
Blake, admiral, purſues Prince Rupert, vii. 211. fights Tromp, 220. 
takes and diſperſes the herring buſſes, 221. fights De Ruyter near 
the Goodwin ſands, 222. beats Tromp in the channel, 223. 
| ſeizes a ſquadron of French ſhips, 256. terrifies the Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, 261. compels the Dey of Algiers to make peace, ib. takes 
two Spaniſh galleons, 264. burns a Spaniſh fleet, 265. his death 
and character, ib. 266. | = | | 


Blood, his conſpiracy againſt Ormond, vii. 480. his attempt to ſteal 


the regalia, 481. he is pardoned, 482. and becomes a favourite, 

ibid, „„ 8 

Bloehbeath, battle of, iii. 211. 20 5 

Badicea, Queen of the Iceni, hiſtory of her, 1. 8. 

Bohemia, its blind king appears in the army of the French king, at the 
battle of Crecy, ii. 447. his behaviour, and fate, in the battle, 
450. the honour thence accruing to the Prince of Wales, ib. its 

| ſtate before, and when the elector Palatine of the Rhine became 
king, vi. 42. his acceſſion, 71. the kingdom is ſubdued by the 


Emperor, 


 Bobun, High conſtable, he ſecretly meets with divers barons, to conſult 


for the ſafety of the kingdom, ii. 185. His confederates obtain the 
_ proviſions of Oxford to be made, 187, he joins Prince Edward in 
the royal cauſe, 204. a violent altercation happens between the 
king and him, and the earl marſhal, 300. he embraces Lancaſter's 


party againſt Gavaſton, 345. | „ =o 
Boleyn, Anne, her hiſtory, and introduction to the court of England, 


iv. 86. the king ſets his affections on her, 87. ſhe undermines Wol- 
ſey, 101, is created Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and privately mar- 
ried to the king, 121. becomes ſoon pregnant, ib. her marriage is 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of wa hy 4 123. her coronation 
and delivery, ib. 124. ſhe loſes the king's favour, 166. an account 

of her accuſers, and of the crimes with which ſhe is charged, 167. 
the is ſent to the Tower, 169. her conceſſions and forlorn ſtate, ib. 
her affecting letter to the king, 170. her trial and condemnation, 
173, 174. her execution, and mean burial, 1 76. ſhe is attaint- 
ed, together with her accomplices, 177. and her daughter is decla- 
red illegitimate, ib. „ e a. 

Bolton Caſtle, Queen Mary is confined there, v. 137, carried from 

_ thence to Fotheringay caſtle, 296. AN : 

Bombay, acquired by England, vii. 388. 


Bonner, biſhop, deprived of his ſee, and committed for denying the 


rcal preſence, iv. 348. reſtored on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 
401. employed to aſſiſt Gardiner in perſecuting the proteſtants, 443. 
his zeal and cruelty in that employment, ib. he degrades Cranmer 
at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 459. is ſlighted by Queen Eli. 
zabeth, at her acceſſion, and deſpiſed by all men, v. 3. 


Doniface VIII. his character, it. 295. his bull, ib. its cffeRs in Eng: 
. 5 % 8 
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land, 296. he abſolves Edward from his oaths to obſerve the chars 
ters, 305. writes to him in behalf of the Scots, 318. his interpo- 
ſition for the Scots proves unſucceſsful, ib. 319. he obtains the firſt 
fruits in England, diſpenſes with Gavaſton's oath, to > abjure the 
realm for ever, 342. | 
Booth, Sir George, his inſurrection quelled, vii. 310. 
Bel aorth Held, battle of, iii. 308, 309. its effect, 322. 
Bothwell, Earl, becomes a favourite of Queen Mary of Scotland, v. 
101. procures liberty to the baniſhed lords to return, 102. his 
Character, 107. the ſuſpicions he falls under, on account of his 
great intereſt with the Queen, 108, and differences with Earl Mur- 
ray, ib. he is ſuppoſed to be concerned in the murder of Daraly, 
110. accuſed by the Earl of Lennox, tried and acquitted, 111, an 
aſſociation is formed to protect him, 112. Recommended, and why, 
by the nobility to Queen Mary as a fit huſband, 113. he ſeizes the 
Queen, and carries her to Dunbar, where he is ſaid to have raviſh- 
ed her, 114. obtains a pardon for all former crimes, ib. and a ſpeedy 
_ divorce from his wife in two different courts, 115, conduQs the 
Queen to Edinburgh, where the bans of marriage with her are pub- 
liſhed, 116, is married to the Queen by a proteſtant biſhop, 118. 
attempts to get the young prince into his power, 121. worſted 
by the forces of the confederated nobility, 122 he flies to the 
Orkneys, ib. his profligate life, and nn death in Denmark, 
ibid. 


= another, a nobleman, deſcended from a natural ſon of Ke 
1 V. how, and wherefore patronized by — Elizabeth. v v. 


387. 
— bridge, battle of, viii. 113. 


Bouchain, taken by the French king, viii. 21. 


Boulogne, Count of Euſtace, murders a townſman of Dover, i. 176. 
engages under the banner of William, Duke of Normandy, 202. 
foments an inſurreQion againſt him, 258, Jains in an inſurrection 
againſt Robert, Duke of Normandy, 30). ö 

— Count of, Matthew, commences hoſtilities dan Henry II. 
C . 479. is mortally wounded, ib. | 

a city, beſieged and taken by Henry vill, iv. 269. the 
French attempting to retake it, are repulſed, 358. it ts reſtored to 
France for a ſum of money, 368. | 

Bowines, battle of, il. 79. | 

Boyd, Lord, one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners, appointed to confer 
with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, v. 137. 

Brabancons, what, 1. 468. the original of a new ſort of armies, * 

Bradockdown, battle of, vi. 451 


 Brandenburgh, elector of, takes party with the ſtates, vii. 510. com- 


mands the German troops, and is chaſed from Colonar by Lurenne, 
vill. 9. beats the Swedes, then allies of F rance, 19. and is included 
in the treaty of Nimeguen, 44. 

Bread, 


5 IN U E X. 
Bread, aſſize of, firſt ſettled, ii. 229. 
Breda, treaty there, vii. 431. 
Brehan, law, aboliſhed in Ireland, v. 574. 7 
Bretigni, in the Chartraine, peace there made between England and 
France, n. 484. | 5 | 
Bribery, firſt introduced in England, iv. 423. | . 
Briſtol, city, taken by Priu.ce Rupert, vi. 458. retaken by Fairfax, vii. 
—— Earl, ſent to Spain, vi. 63. takes his leave of the King of Spain, 
89. retuins, 90. is not ſummoned to parliament, till the peers in- 
terpoſe in his behalf, 151, 152. : SR EY” 
Britain, and Britains, their antient ſtate, i. 2, 3. their religion, 4. 
Cz{zi lands there, 6. how it is regarded by his firſt ſucceſſor, ib. 
Suetonius Paulinus made governor, 7. his adminiſtration, 8. the 
government devolves on Agricola. See Agricola. Boadicea, Queen 
of the Iceni, conquered, 9. it is all ſubdued except Caledonia, 10. 
A?rian's wall there built and improved, ib. it is deſerted by the Ro- 
mans, 13. by Vortigern's advice, the Britains apply to the Saxons, 
15, 16. are aided by Saxons, 19. betrayed by them, ib. ſheltered 
in Armorica, 21. they ſettle there, 21, make war with the Weſt- 
Saxons, 23. are defeated in battle, 24. their eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, 63, 64. VVV oe 
Britanny, its Duke Conan yields Nantz to Henry II. ii. 404. dies, 405. 
the dutchy is ſeized by Henry II. and allotted for his third ſon 
Geoffiy. 464. the army of its nobles is defeated by Henry II. 41, 
472. its Duke, Arthur, nephew of Richard J. is declared his ſucceſ- 
| for, ii. 41. but ſet afide by John, Richard's brother, ib. his cauſe 
is favoured by the French King, 42. deſerted by him, 43. a com- 
motion is made in his favour, 44. how far ſucceſsful, and what aſ- 
ſiſtance, 47, he is made a priſoner by King John, 48. murdered by 
him, 49. the dutchy obeys Alice, a younger daughter of Conſtan- 
tia, 50. vigorouſly promotes the French King's intereſt againſt King 
John, ii. 190. Charles of Blois becomes Duke of Britanny in right 
of his wife, daughter and ſole heireſs of the laſt duke, 428, 429. 
great diſtractions follow, by the ambition of the count of Mount- 
fort, 429 his ſon is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet poſſeſſion, 
485. the Duke of Britanny enters into an alliance with the Dukes 
of Bedford and Burgundy againſt France, iii. 134. withdraws him- 
ſelf from that alliance, 142 and enters into connections with 
Charles the French king, ib. at the head of a powerful army, in- 
vades Normandy, 183. its ſtate, during the reign of Henry VII. 352: 
it is invaded dy the French, 354. teebly ſupported by England, 362. 
angcned to the French crown, 367. the Spaniards land theie to 
Suppo.: the league in France, v. 373. are drove out of it by Eng- 
lich ticops tent over by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the French king, 
288. | | | > 


ww 


Brithnat, Duke of Eſſex, ſlain by the Danes, i 139. 


Bruce, 


Bruce, 


FEE x 

Bruce, Robert, claims the crown of Scotland, ii. 252. acknowledges 

Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland, 263. his claim 10 the 
Scots crown is rejected by Edward's award, 265. 

Robert, his ſon and ſucceſſor to his pretenſions, reſolves to re- 


lieve Scotland, ii. 323. eſcapes into Scotland, 325, 326. For tie 
reſt, ſee Scotland. N wb 


* 


Buchanan, George, is appointed to aſſiſt in the conferences concerning 


Queen Mary, v. 137. | TEE 
Buckingham, Duke, becomes head of a party at court, iii. 279, 280. 
joins the duke of Gloceſter, 282 promiſes to ſupport him in alt 
bis enterprizes, 287. haran»uecs the citizens of London cn the 
duke's title to the crown, 292. the rioiculous farce he acts with 
the duke, in preſence of tre mayor, in order to pe: ſuade bim 
to accept of the royal digriry, 293. how rewarded by the duke 
of Gloceſter, when king, 296. he rebels, and is executed, 3o3, 

04. | e | 
ee Duke, incurs the diſpleaſure of ca dinal Wolſey, iv. 23. 
is tried, and executed, 30. | i | . 
— another, hi- character, vi. 71. he obtains leave to go to 
Spain with the Prince, 74 1cts out, 75. returns, 80. lays a nar- 
rative of the marriage ticaty before the parliantent, 83. falls under 
the diſpleaſure of the Houſe of commons, 146. is impeached, 151. 
choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 155. makes love 
to the Queen of France, 170. is made commander in chief of the 
fleet and army ſent to the relief of Roche], 172. defeated, 173. 
ſent again, 200, murdered, 200. | „ en Sas 
——— adviles the King to accept of the Scots offers, vii. 182 at- 
| tends him in Scotland, 199. his character, 470. he becomes a mem- 
ber of the cabal, ib. is feat to Frence, 476. ſuſpected of encou- 
raging Blood, 480. impeached, 525. diſgraced, viii. 10. ſent to 
the Tower, 28. releaſed, ib. his character as an author, 325. 
Burdet, Thomas, bis crime, ii. 2733. 
Burgundy, Dake, diviſions between his family and that of Orleans, 
are fomented by Henry IV. of E:gland, iii 81. Both families are 
aſſiſted with men by that prince, 82. the duke of Burgundy 
cauſes the duke of Orleans to be afintiinated, 9g. wars are car- 
ried on very vio}cntly between theſe twa families, ih. Burgund 
expelled France, lc.retly ſolicits the aid of Henry V. of Eng- 
land, 103. aſſiſte Ly the Queen of Frnce, he gai gs great ſuc- 
ceſſes, III bis party butchers great :11 mbers of the Armagnacs 
in Paris, ib. agrees to a treaty and ir rview with the Cauphin, 
113. is attivated by the dauphin's pat iz ens, 114 tae young duke 
of Burguicy conc.udes a treaty with Henry of England at Lioye, 
116. his 1icncſhip is courted by the duke of Bec: 4, regent of 
England, 133. a treaty of ajilance is concluded bete n the dukes 
of Burzundy, Bedford, and Britarny, 134 the duke of Burguagy 
is az ulted at the duke of Gloceiter's letteis and pietenſions, 140. 


teſolves 
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reſolves to reſume his natural connexions with his family and coun- 
try, 142. recalls his troops from the ſiege of Orleans, 147. at- 
tends a congreſs, in order to a reconciliation with Charles the 
French king, 168. enters into a treaty with him againſt England, 
169. fruitleſsly inveſts Calais, 172. his ſon Charles enters into 
an alliance with Edward IV. of England, 241. how he receives 
the news of Edward's ill fortune, 254. his politic conduct there- 
on, 256. he ſecretly aids the exiled king, 257. forms a Jeague 
with him, after his reſtoration, againſt France, 264. but brings 
him no aſſiſtance during the invaſion of France, concerted be- 
tween them, 266. his death and character, 271. the effect of his 
8 
Burgundy, dutcheſs of, het intrigues againſt Henry VII. iii. 344. ſhe 

ſends forces to invade England, 345. hatches the ſcheme of Perkin 
Warbeck's impoſture, 375. openly avows his intereſt, 377. 

Burleigh, Lord, the Queen by him, as lord keeper, expreſſes her dif- 
pleaſure at the commons, for meddling with her prerogative, v. 359. 
he adviſes to frugal meaſures, 389. becomes Eſſex's rival, 405. his 
death, and laſt act in affairs of ſtate, 408. 409. one of his ſpeeches 
preſerved, 482. his computation of the Queen's gifts to Eller, 494. 
the extraordinary number of his ſervants, 504. 

Burly, Sir Simon, his hiſtory, iii. 23. he is condemned b the peers, 
ib. and executed, notwithſtanding the — $ interceſl on for him 
on her knees, 24. 

Burrows, their ſtate at the conqueſt, ii. 121. the rank of their bur- 
geſſes, by the antient Engliſh teudal law, 122. how kept in perpe- 
tual dependance, 128. by what means protected, 132, 133. de- 
puties from them, firft, and why called to Parliament, 215. when 

erected by patent, 281. and enjoined to ſend deputies to parliament, 
282. the influence and character of thoſe deputies, 283. how 
ranked at their firſt appearance in parliament, ib. their conſideration 


encreaſes, 286. a di. Juiſition ir into the antiquities of ſeats of bur⸗ 
geſſes 1 in Parliament, 288. 


C. 


poſterous ſchemes, vili. 1. 
Caobot's trial, vu. 389, 
Cabot, Sebaſtian, ſent by Hows VII. diſcovers America, i . 4 
Cade, John, in Kent aſſumes the name of e iii. 196. an ac- 
count of his inſurrection, 197. 
Cadiz, taken and plundered by the Engliſh, V. 394- 
Cæ ſar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 6. he leaves it, ib. 
Cæ ſars, four ſucceeding, their opinions and ranſu@ions'! in Britain, i i. 9. 
Calais, beſieged by Edward III. ii. 451, a treaty of ſurrender is pro- 
poſed, 454. it is ſurrendered, 457. the double treachery of the 
n appointed by Edward, 458. it is ceded by treaty to Eng- 


land, 


CEA, their character, vii. i. 469. their councils, 471. be pre- 
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land, 484. the annual expence of keeping it, iii. 127. beſieged 
by the French, 171. taken by them, iv. 465, 466. demanded back 
in the ſubſequent treaty, but refuſed, v. 154, 155. 

Caledonia, alone withſtands the Roman arms, 1. 10, 

Calixtus II. Pope, calls a general council at Rheims, i. 360. his cha- 
racter of Henry |. ib. his differences with him, 366, 397 his po- 
litical treatment of princes, 368. 

Cambden, John, his character, vi. 134, 135. 

Cambridge, Trinity- college there, Seed by Henry VIII. iv. 
299. ; 

ce the pope's legate, joined wi! Wolſey for trial of the 
king's marriage, iv. 93. his artful and (yuvie dealing in that affair, 
95—99. he is deprived of his biſhopri. in . 129. 

Canaries, a ſea- fight there, vii. 265. | 

Canon laws, a body of them ordered to b. Pepe iv. 367. intro- 
duced into Scotland, vii. 262 


Canterbury, the canons of Chriſt- church there, their extraordinaty 


conduct on the death of their primate, ii 59. its conſequences e 
Rome, 60, 61. another diſputed election there, 170. 


| Canute the Gieat, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, harraſſes England, i. 


155. fights ſeveral battles with Edmond Ironſide, 157. makes peace 
with hin, 158. after his death, obtains the crown of England by a 
decree of the nobles, ib his adininiſtration, 159. he marries Em- 
ma, widow of Ethelred, and fitter of Richard of Normandy, 161. 
makes a voyage to Denmark, 162. defeats the king of Sweden 
there, ib. conquers Norway, ib. undertakes an expedition into 

Scotland, 164. makes the Scots King do homage for the county of 
Cumberland, 165. dies, ib. 


8 05 arew's trial, vii. 366. 


Carliſle, Mary Drs of Scots firſt confined there, after her eſcape 1 in- 


to England, v. 134. 
biſhop of, his ſpeech in parliament, when the charge againſt 


Richard II. is exhibited there, iii. 47- he is teat a priſoner to the 
abbey of St. Albans, 49. 


| Caffils, earl, taken priſoner at the battle of Solway, i Iv. 249. releaſed 


on conditions, 250. ſurrenders himſelf again, and i is carciled by the 


| king, 253, 254- 


Caſimir, prince, heads an army of Germans, to aſfiſt an army of Hu- 
gonots in France, v. 216, 218. 


Caſtile, its king, Pedro, his character, ii. 489, 490. he 1s obliged, 


by a fſuccefstul rebellion, to take ſhelter in Guienne, 491. the 
prince of Wales goes with him, quells the rebellion, 492, 403. 
and reſtores the baniſhed king, ib. he is aſterwards muidered by 
his own brother, 494. its king, Philip, lands in England, iii. 
411. his entertainment from, and converſation with, Heory VII. 
412. he invites over, and obtains a pardon for the call of Sut- 
tolk, 414+ | 


Vo. v ] IL: | 1 y | Catherine, 


FN B + 
Catherine of Arrogan, married to Arthur Prince of Wales, iii. 406. 
after his death, contracted to his brother Henry, ib. married to 
him, 434. doubts raiſed concerning the validity of this marriage, iy. 
83, 84. ſhe ſolicits the aſſiſtance of the emperor her nephew, gs, 

| her pathetic ſpeech to the king before the court of delegates, 96, 
the refuſes to anſwer that court, and is declared contumacious, 97. 
refuſes to anſwer the archbiſhop's court, and is again declared con- 
tumacious, 123. inſiſts on the ceremonial of a Queen, 124. her 
marriage is confirmed at Rome, 127. her death, 154. and affecting 
letter to the king, 1b. 155. | | 
-— Princeſs of France, 1 


s married to Henry V. iii. 118, after 
his death, marries a Welch gentleman, 124. 1s the foundation of 
the grandeur of that houſe, a3. . 

of Portugal, is married to King Charles II. of England, vii. 
387. her dowry, 388. 55 b 

Catholics. See Proteflants, Hugonots, Reformers. 5 

Cattle, their value before the conqueſt, i. 243. in the reign of Richaid 
. . $36: 5 Y 

Coord, Thomas, his fortunate expedition to the South Seas, v. 
338. his triumphant return, 339. lo 

Ceaulin, King of Weſſex, defeats Ethelbert in battle, i. 29. is defeat- 

JJ T 

Cecil, Sir Robert, an enemy to the Earl of Eſſex, made maſter vt 
the wards, v. 425. its effect on that nobleman, 426. libel; 
againſt him are diſperſed by Eſſex's party, 429. he treats Eſ- 
ſex. when examined in conncil, with regard and hunanity, 431, 
thews the queen a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh, when under 
diſzrace, 436. he becomes unpopular, by diſcovering his inclina- 
tions for peace with Spain, 440. A remarkable paſfage in a memo- 

rial drawn by him, 473. his account of the expence of keeping 
Ireland, 494. „„ = 1 

- — Sir William, made ſecretary of ſtate, on queen Elizabeth's 
acceſſion, v. 5. his arguments in favour of the reformation, ib. and 
for alliſting the congregation in Scotland, 34, 35. ſigns a treaty 

with the French at Edinburgh, 37. his apology to the parliament, 
for the Queen's averſion at making a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, 
104. his advice to queen Elizabeth, concerning her conduct to queen 
Mary on her arrival in England, 131—134. he is appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to enquire into queen Mary's conduct, 142. his 
intereſt and prudence gain him high authority with the queen, 164. 
be is ſent by queen Elizabeth with propoſals to queen Mary, 176, 
x77. writes to Lennox the regent on that iubject, 177. gets the 
title of Lord Burleigh, 203. diſcovers Norfolk's and Rodolphi's 

_ conſpiracy, ib. See Burleigb. | | So 

Celeſtine, Pope, denies the French King's requeſt, it. 16, renews 
the commiffion of legate to Longchamp, 18. is applied to by 
queen Elcanor, to interpoſe his authority on behalf of her ſon, 


24, 25. 
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2 Charles of Bois: 


—— King of France. 
— - Dauphin of France. | 
| =———— Duke of Bourbon, cabals with the a and England, 


| with Offa king of Mercia, i. 51. 


infant in her cradle, ib. 


LB: © A. 
Celefline, Able the Scots king from his oaths to Edward I. 


Celloulph, ſon to Kinred, ner of Ofrid king of Mercia, ſucceeds 
to that kingdom, 1. 46. this line holds it till — preyails there, 
ibid. , 

Cerdic, a Saxon chieftain, lands i in Britain, i. 23. 
Britons, 24. and death, 25. 5 

— another, founds the kingdom of Weſſex, i I. 54. his poſterity 
hold it, 56, 57. the viciſſitudes of fortune they were ſubject to, 57. 
till the crown is ſettled on Egbert, 58. 

Cerealis, is appointed to the government of Britain by Veſpaſian, i i. 19. 
and ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, 1b. 

Ceremonies, religious, ſome introduced into Scotland, vi. 28. 
to England, 224. rejected in Scotland, 271. 
ſtored in England, vii. 370. 


| his wars with the 


and 1n- 
in England, 476, re- 
introduced into Scotland, 450. | 


| Chalus, ſiege of, where Richard I. was mortally wounded, ii. 35. 
* Chamberlain, Thomas, his criminal conduct, how puniſhed. ii. 248. 
| Chancellor of Englaud, his power and authority in the reign of OE 


II. i. 410 

See Ritas Mount fort. 
— Earl of Flanders. See Flanders. 
See France. 
See France. 


againſt France, iv. 53, 54. 
— Emperor, commonly called Charlemagne, makes a league 
his cruelty in Germany, 69. its 


effects, ib. 
| — ſucceeds his grandfather Ferdinand, in the kingdoms of 
Caſtile and Arragon, iv. 14. his character, ib, he makes a trea- 
ty with France, ib. and eſpouſes the French king's daughter, an 
is choſen emperor, 21. his extenſive 
dominions, 22. viſits Henry VIII. at Dover, 23. artfully engages 

Wolſey in his intereſt, 24. 29. makes war with the French 

king, 28. viſits England again, renews his engagements with the 
king and Wolſey, 43. his diſſimulation with the French king, 

when his priſoner, 63, 64. propoſes hard terms to him, 50. by 

graſping at too much, hazards loling the advantages he might rea- 

ſonably have expected, 73. his high demands on the French 

king, 81. 1s challenged by him to a ſingle combat, ib. at the 

entreaty of queen Catharine, eſpouſes her intereſt, 95. makes 

peace with France, and ſets their hoſtages at liberty; 107. his 
ſchemes for aggrandizing his family, 108. attempts a reconcilia- 

tion with England, 155. makes a fruitleſs attempt on France, 156. 

is generouſly treated by that monarch, 222. his ungenerous re- 

turn, 229. concerts with Henry VIII. the conqueſt of France, 266. 

his progreſs in that expedition, ib. — 268. deſerts Henry and makes 

a peace with France, 257. is more beloved by the Engliſh than the 
| 3 2 French 
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French king, 294. but refuſes to join in an alliance with Eng- 
land, becauſe of her having deſerted the communion of Rome, 
359. ſucceſsfully interpoſes in behalf of the princeſs Mary, 302, 
373. by his embaſſadors, obtains the conſent of Mary, now queen, 
to a marriage with his ſon the arch-duke Philip, 411. diſſuades 
her from perſecuting her proteſtant ſubjeQs, 412. introduces bribe- 
Ty into the houſe of commons, 423. but doth not obtain his de- 
ſign, 424. his advice againſt violent meaſures is rejected by queen 
Mary and her miniſtry, 440. he reſigns the empire, and his other 
dominions, to his ſon Philip, 454. his retired and ſhort life after- 
wards in a monaſtery, 455, 456. his juſt reflections there, ibid. 
his character, compared with that of the then reigning pontiff, 457. 
the views with which his ſon Philip mounted the Spaniſh throne, 
458. a detail of his violent perſecutions in the Low Countries, v. 
196, 197. „„ | 1 | 
| e nns of Wales, ſon of James I. is adviſed by Buckingham 
to viſit the Infanta, vi. 72. agrees to make application to the 
king for his approbation, 73. his behaviour on that occaſion in 
his father's preſence, 75. on his way to Spain, ſees Henrietta, 
princeſs of France, afterwards his queen, 76. his reception in 
Spain, ib. 'obtains leave of the king of Spain to return, 78. his 
character at that time, ib is preſent at, and vouches for truth, 
Buckingham's narrative of the tranſactions with Spain, 83. a mar- 
riage is propoſed between him and the princeſs Henrietta of France, 
93. agreed to, 94. ſucceeds to his father, 137. conſummates 
his marriage, ib. calls a parliament, ib. adjourns it to Oxford, 
144. diſſolves it, 148, iſſues privy-ſeals for benevolences, 149. 
fails in an expedition againſt Spain, ib. forbids the commons of 
his ſecond parliament to meddle with Buckingham, 155. threatens 
them to grant ſupplies, 156. impriſons two of their members, 
ib. purſues violent meaſures, 162. grants commiſſions to com- 
pound with papiſts, 161. enforces loans, 162. orders towns ma- 
ritime to equip ſhips, ib. impriſons for non-compliance in the af- 
fair of the loans, 164, cauſes ſoldiers to be billeted on non-com- 
pliers, 167. impreſſes others into the army and navy, ib. makes 
war with France, 168, unfucceſsfully, 172, 173. ſummons his 
third parliament, 175. aſſents to the petition of right, 194. makes 
peace with France and Spain, 218. mediates a peace between Swe— 
den and Poland, 219. continues to levy money in an irregular 
manner, 232. renews monopolies, 234. iſſues an edict for ſports 
and recreations on Sundays, 238. is crowned in Scotland, ib. 
makes Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, 239. by proclamation for- 
bids noblemen and landed gentlemen to reſide in London, 243. 
his ideas of the national intereſt, 276. calls his fourth parliament, 
280. defires a ſupply, 281. diſſolves the parliament, 289. bor- 
rows money of his courtiers, 293. marches an army againſt the 
Scots, 294. his army is routed at Newburn upon Tyne, 295. calls 
a great council of peers to York, 298. calls his fifth and long par- 
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: lament, 303. remains unactive, while the houſe of commons efta- 
bliſh their authority, 317. aſſents to the bill relative to tonnage and 


poundage, 329. to the triennial act, ib. to Strafford's attainder, 
351. and to a bill, purporting that the parliament ſhall not be ad- 
journed, prorogued, or diffolved, without their own conſent, 352. 


1 the judges patents during life or good behaviour, 357. he vi- 
fits Scotland, 362. his behaviour there, 364. receives an account 
of the Iriſh infurreCtion, 378. commits to the houſe of commons 
the management of Ireland, 383. returns to London, 391. offers 
to raiſe ten thouſand voiunteers for the Iriſh ſervice, 393. in per- 


ſon, demands of the houſe of commons five of their members im- 
peached of high-treaſon, 404. afſents to the impreſſing act, 413. 
and to that aboliſhing the biſhops' votes in the houſe of peers, ib. 


Tefuſes his aſſent to the militia bill, 415. goes to York with the 


Prince of Wiles and the duke of York, 419. iffues a proclamation 


: againſt the militia ordinance, 420. lays his caſe before the people, 


422. accepts of a guard frem the county of York, 424. is diſap- 
pointed in his deſign on Hull, and proclaims Sir John Hotham a 


traitor, ib. rejects the terms offered by the parliament, 423. ſends 
them terms of peace, 435. names a general, 437. ſwears, in the 
preſence of his army, to defend the conſtitution, 438. gives battle 


to Eſſex at Edge-hill, 441. his forces beat the parliament's army 
at Stratton, 452. fight at Lanſdown, 453. bear Waller at Round- 
way-down, 454. give battle to Efſex at Newbury, 467. are beaten 
at Horncaſile, 470. he refuſes the Scots commiſſioners a paſſport 
to London, 474. concludes a ceſſation of arms with Iriſh papiſts, 
480. calls forces from lreland, ib. calis members of both houſes, 


_ attendants on him, to a parliament at Oxford, vii. 3. obtains of 


them an exciſe on beer, ib. his army repulſes Eſſex and Waller at 


_ Cropey-bridge, 15. It is defeated at Newbury, 16. routed at Naſe- 
by, 56. ruined at Cheſter, 61, his melancholy condition in Oxford. 


ib. the laſt remains of his forces are diſſipated at Stow, 65. he 
flies to the Scots camp at Newark, 75. Iſſues orders to his gar- 
riſons to ſurrender, 77. is delivered to the parliament's army, 82. 
conducted under a guard to Holm bay, ib. brought to the head- 
quarters near Cambridge, by Joyce, 91. flies to the Iſle of 


Wight, 110. refuſes to comply with the parliament's propo- 


fals, 115. treats again at 1 124. refuſes again to com- 


Ply, 128. is confined at Hurſtcaſtle, 134. conducted under a 


guard to London, 139. produced before his judges, 141. fen- 
renced to die, 143. is executed, 147, 148. his character, 170. 


his children, 159. his great officers of itate, ibid, his writings, 


ibid. 


Char les Prince of Wales, ſon of Charles I. goes to Vork with his fa- 


ther, vi. 419. is made a general, vii. 60. retires beyond the ſeas, 


04 his ſituation after his father's death, 165. is proclaimed king 
of Scotland, 178. receives the Scots commitlioners at Breda, 180. 
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complies with their demands, 183. takes the covenant before he is 


allowed to land in Scotland, 190. is deprived of all his friends in 


Scotland, ib. and his authority there, 193. he is crowned there, 


199. ſummons a Scots parliament, ib. repairs to the Scots camp, 
200. encamps at Torwood, 201. marches haſtily ſouthwards, 


202. is routed at Worceſter, 203. lurks in Dorſetſhire, 205. 


embarks at Shoreham in Suſſex, 207. arrives at Feſchamp in Nor- 
mandy, ibid. reſides at Paris, 255. is proclaimed in London, 


237. returns to England, 339. declares the convention then ſit- 


ting a parliament, 360. grants an act of indemnity, under few ex- 


ceptions, 361. obtains from the parliament a revenue for life, 


362. and tonnage and poundage for the ſame term, 363. diſſolves 
the pariiament, 367. reſtores the biſhops, then alive, to their ſees, 
370. reſtores the liturgy and ceremonies, 371. diſbands the forces 
in Scotland, 374. calls a Scots parliament, 375. appoints a con- 
ference of divines at the Savoy, 377. calls his ſecond Engliſh par- 


liament, 379. marries Catherine princeſs of Portugal, 387, ſells 
- Dunkirk to the French, 394. indulges the preſbyterian clergy, 


396. appears favourable to papiſts, 397. gives a favourable au- 
ſwer to the parliament's remonſtrance, 399. ſeizes Cape Corſe, 
Cape Verde, and New-York, all Dutch colonies, 408, 409. bor- 
rows money of the city of London, 410. Stops all Dutch veſſels 


in Engliſh ports, ib. declares war againſt the Dutch, 412, his 


fleet beats the Dutch navy, ib. he breaks with France, 413. with 


Denmark, 415. procures the biſhop of Munſler's aſſiſtance, 4.16, 


calls the parliament to Oxford, 417. prorogues it, 418. beats 
the Dutch again, 422. makes advances towards a peace, 427, 


conciudes it at Ereda, 431. ſeems defirous to be divorced, 433. 


takes the ſeals from Clarendon, 434. makes an offenſive alliance 
with the Dutch agaiaſt France, 445. obtains the acceſſion of Spain 
to the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 447. entruſts all his ſecrets to 
the cabal, 463, 469. meditates a breach with the Dutch, 472. 
ſecretly makes an alliance with France againſt Holland, 475. keeps 
it a profound ſecret, 478. pardons Blood, 482. picks a quarrel! 
with the Dutch about the flag, 483. ſeizes the merchants money 


depoſited in the exchequer, 485. extends the indulgence to non- 
conformiſts of all ſorts, ib. ſuſpends ſeveral acts of parliament by 


his own royal authority, 487. attacks the Smyrna fleet, 488. de- 
clares war againſt the Dutch, 490. diſmiſſes their ambaſſadors, 
without vouchſafing them a hearing, 503. by his ambaſſadors 
propoſes terms of peace, 504. aſſembles the parliament, 511. 


breaks the ſeals from the indulgence, 515. makes peace with 


Holland, viii. 6. ſends Sir William Temple into Holland, 8. re- 
proves the houſe of commons, in ſevere terms, for encroaching on 
his prerogative, by giving their advice in matters of ſtate, 31. re- 


ceives the prince of Orange graciouſly, 33. gives him the princeſs 
Mary in marriage, 34. in Concert with the prince of Orange, plans 


a peace, 
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a peace, 35. gives the French king two days to accept or refufe it, 
36. relents his vigour, 37. makes a general peace at Nimeguen, 
45. approves of the rigorous meaſures uſed in Scotland, 59, 60. 
ridicules the popiſh plot, 81. denies his aſſent to the militia bill. 
84. deſires the duke of Monmouth to go abroad, 94. pardon's earl 
Danby 96. calls a new privy-council, 99. propoſes limitations on 
a popiſh ſucceſſor, 101, 102. diſſolves the long parliament, 108. 
calls another 125. attends incog in the houſe of peers, to hear 
the debates, 136. forbids the clerk of the crown to preſent the 
bill for eaſing proteſlant diſſenters, 145. diſſolves the parlia- 


ment, 164. calls one to meet at Oxford, 147, diſſolves it, 151, a 


conſpiracy is formed againſt him, but laid aſide for ſome time, 


178. reſumed, 179. but once more delayed, ib. proceeded 


in again, 180, 181. diſcovered, 183. the trials and executions 
of the conſpirators, 184 — 194. paidons Monmouth, 197. bur 


_ provoked at his duplicity, oiders him to go abroad, 198. marries 
the princeſs Anne to prince George of Denmark, 199. embraces 
the reſolution of governing by prerogative alone, 201. ſickens 


ſucceſſor, after his death, ib. his character, 


Charmouth, battle of, i. 0c | | 
| Charter, Great, or the Great Charter, is granted by king John, ii, 86. 


and dies, 204. papers found in his cloſer are publiſhed by his 


: 3 ter, 204 — 207. com- 
pared with that of the emperor Tiberius, 207. 8 


a recapitulation of it, 87. it is condemned by the pope, 94. what 


| new ſpecies of government was introduced by it, 143. its uſe, 


144. another, ſomewhat different from it, is granted by Henry 


III. 148. it is confirmed, with ſeveral additions, 149. in a more 


ſolemn manner, in parliament, 183. confirmed with another, cal- 
led the Leſſer Charter, by the guardians of the kingdom, and by 
Edward I. abroad, 303. by the king in perſon, in liament, 


the malecontents, who take arms aganſt queen Mary, ib. 


oppoſes Murray, 128. 


upon his return, ib. fully eſtabliſhed, after thirty confirmations. 
in parliament, 305. co firmed above twenty times by Edward 


HI. 504: 55 
| Chatelraut, Duke of, intercedes with the qugen-regent, in favour of 


the congregation, v. 32. joins their party, ib. is diſpleaſed at the 
arrival and preferment of the earl of Lennox and his fon, 91. joins 
is for- 
ced to fly with them into England. 93. being ill uſed by queen 
Elizabeth, he ſolicits queen Maty's pardon, 94. which ſhe grants, 
on condition that he retires to Franca, ib. heads the faction which 

is forced to ſubmit to the King's authority, 
208. 5 | on at) 


Cherington, battle of, vii. 8. 5 
Chivairy, ideas of, whence imported, and how uſeful, ii, 142. theic 


genuine off-ſpring, 143. 


Chriflendom, popoſed to be united againſt the Turks, i. 315. a gene- 
ral council, 316. 


another ib. a ſchiſm in it, about the poatihcate 


of Rome, 324. and the procefiion of the holy ghuit, 326. its 


ptinces 
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princes engage in a cruſade, 490. the cruſades end in a whin- 
ſical truce for three years, three days, and three hours, 11. 22- 
Lollards encreaſe there, iii. 56. the reformation begins in it, iv. 
8. 

Chriftianity fiſt introduced into Britain, among the Anglo- "EDINA 
30. into Kent, 32, into Northumberland, 44. extinguiſhed in 
this laſt mentioned place, 45. revived, ib. 

Church, its power and uſe, ii. 140, 141. innovations in it, are pro- 

moted by Laud, vi. 224. its hierarchy, liturgy, and ceremonies, are 
aboliſhed in Scotland, 27. in England, vii. 31. reſtored in Eng- 
land, 370. its hierarchy reſtored in Scotland, 374. 

Claims, court of, their proceedings, vii. 456. 


Clanrickard, Farl, drives the pope's nuncio out of Ireland, vii. 169. 
Clarence, Duke, Thomas, ſon of Henry IV. iii. 89. accompanies 


his brother Henry V. to France, 116. is flain at the battle of 

Bauge, 120. 

Duke, ſecond brothes of Edward IV. connetis kinſelf with 
the earl of Warwick, iii. 239, 240. continues to be truſted by 
Edward, 245. flies with Warwick to France, 247. joins in 2 
treaty with the French king, 249. returns with Warwick at the 

head of an army, 251. becomes, with Warwick, co-regent of the 
kingdom, 254. on Edward's return, he joins him with a body of 

twelve thouſand men, 260. Clarence's enemies combine again 
him, 273. he is tried in the houſe of peers, 274- condemned 
and executed, 275, 276. 


Clarendon, conſtitutions of, enated, i. 120. their purport, 421. 


ſealed, and iworn to, by archbiſhop Becket, 423. annulled by the 
pope, ibid. | 

——— Ear), made chancellor, vii. 359. adviſes the ſale of Duukirk; 
395. his reac declines, 401. he reſigns the ſeals, 434. is im- 
peached, ib. flies abroad, 436. is baniſhed by act of parliament, 
ib. his character, 437. 

Clement, Pope, diſputes wich Urban, Pope, the validity of his ele&i- 
on, i. 324. the reaſonings of theſe times on chat and other eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs, 325, 326. 

V. Pope, approves of the French Liu? s cruelty to the knight, 

3 ji. 376. and transfers their polleflions to the knights of 

the order of St. John, ib. 


VII. choſen Pope, iv. 52. is taken priſoner and inſulted by 


the Germans, 78. his diſpoſitions with reſpect to Henry's divorce, 
875 88. the legality of that ſtep confidered, according to the rules 
of the court of Rome, ib. his duplicity and amb! guous :0nduct 
with Henry's meſſengers, 88-93. bis character, go, 91. he is 
threatened by the en,peror, and his right to the papal chair queſ- 
tioned, 91, 92. his caution in that atfair, 113. an interview be. 
tween him and the F enen king, ib. is perſuaded to make up al: 

differences 
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: pulpit, 260. 
their diſpoſitions with reſpe& to Mary queen of Scots, 317. their 


Cobham, Lord, becomes head of the Lollarda, i lit, 94. 


Coerles, what, i. 226. 
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differences with Henry, 126. is ſurpriſed into a haſty decifica of 
that affair, 127. his death, 152. 


| Cheb: Jacques, murders the French king Henry III. v. 370, 371. 


—— of Bavaria, prince, choſen Elector of Cologne, viii. 277. 
Clergy, Engliſh, obtain the privilege of building fortreſſes, i. 379. 
murder of them, how puniſhed antiently, 483. how puniſhed by 
Henry II. ib. how and by whom puniſhed for rebellion, ii. 154. 
their authority in the nation, 159. their frauds in the reign of 
Henry III. 234. are put out of the protection of the laws, 297. 
their new devices to encreaſe their power, iii. 61. condemned by 
the parliament, 60. their impoſitions and irregularities promote the 
reformation, iv. 104. ſeveral laws made for regulating them, 105, 
they are rigorouſly treated by Henry VIII. 116. their connection 
with Rome is diſſolved, 117. debates between the catholics and 
reformers, 180, 181. the clergy are everv-where reduced to great 
difficulties, 234. more eaſily brought to juſtice after the reformati- 
on, 291. celibacy of the clergy aboliſhed, 345. 
Scots, their inſolence to queen Mary on her arrival from 
France, v. 50, 51, 54. their poyertv the cauſe of their ill hu- 
mours, 56. the cauſc of their poverty, 57. their behaviour to the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh, for breaking a ſaſt appointed by the 
kirk, 254. a law again their ſcandalous and untrue figs in the 
their er 284. how offenſive to the king, 255. 


ſtate in the reign of king James I. and VI. vi. 24, 25. 

Clifford, Sir Robert, writes to England, that the impoſtor Perkin 
Warbeck is the true Richard duke of York, ili. 378. engaged, by 
hopes of pardon, confeſſes the truth, 379. accules and convicts 
Stanley, lord-chamberlain, as a chief” abettor of the impoſture, 
381. the effects of Clifford's deſertion on the reſt of his accom- 
plices, 383. 

Sir Thomas, his character, vil, 470. kis raſhneſs, 473. ano- 
ther proof of his raſhneſs, viii. 203. 

Coat and conduct money, a tax aboliſhed by the ade of light, vi. 
294. levied again, ib. 


18 executed, and 
how, for treaſon and hereſy, 95. 


Code Salian, what, ii. 402. an account of the ſenſe of a clanke in one 
of its laws, ib. 


Coin, the miſchief of debaſing it, ili. . 35 3. 
of queen Elizabeth, v. 496. 

Coke, Sir Edward, the famous lawyer, attorney-general, his behavi- 
our and inſolence at Eſſex's exa nination, v. 429 at Raleigh's trial, 
519. as chief juſtice, tries Overbury's murderers, vi. 16. his be⸗ 


haviour in the houſe, when the petition of TON depended | iu par- 
liament, 189. 


Vor. VII. | Z 2 


the ſtate of it in the reign 


Celcheſter „ 


N 

Colcheſter, royaliſts, inſurgents againſt the Parliament there ſurpriſed, 
vii. 132. they ſurrender, ib. 

Coleman's letters, viii. 69. diffuſe a panic through the nation, 70. his 
trial and execution, 88, 

Coligni, Lord, commands the French forces before Bologne, 1. 358. 
his brave defence of St. Quintin, 464. his ſcheme for taking Ca- 
lais, 46 

Cl; congreſs there, vil. 522. proves ineffeQual, ib. 

Colonies, their ſtate under James J. vi. 126, 8 between the relto 
ration and revolution, viii. 318. 

Columbus, Chriſtopher, ſets out from Cadiz, in order to make new 
diſcoveries, ili. 9. his 1 invitation to — how nn, 
427. 

Combat, ſingle, its uſefulneſs, 5 i. 141, 142. EO To 

Commerce, its ſtate under the Saxon princes, ii. 138. its tate in Hen- 
1y III's reign, 229, 230. in Edward Ils reign, 513. towards 
the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 496—500 in the reign of 
James J. vi. 121. between the reſtoration and revolution, viii. 317, 

18. | 

FE jon, eccleſiaſtical, or high court of, or court of bigh com- 
miſſion, its powers and authorities, v. 266, 267. petitioned againſt, 
in vain, by the commons, 268. a new one, more arbitrary, is 

ranted, 269 a motion is made in the houſe of commons for re- 


dreſs of. the abuſes of this court, and thoſe of the biſhop's courts, 


379. ſome tranſactions in it are taken notice of by the houſe of 
commons, ib. its ſtate in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 476, 477. it 
is remonſtrated againſt by the commons, 567, its power then de- 


ſcribed, vi. 100. ſet up in Scotland, by an act of a Scots * 


ment, 260. aboliſhed in England by an act of parliament, 356. r 


vived, by authority of king James II. in oppoſition to this law, vill. 


246, 247. 
Commodities, their prices under the Saxon princes, i. 242. in the reign 
of Henry III. 11. 229, 230. 


Commons, houſe of, when introduced into the feudal parle dgüt, ii. 


118. their commencement, 215 their uſefulneſs in the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, 216. how gradually formed, 279, 250. their true epocha, | 


281. their petitions how regarded and manufaQured, 285. their 
requeſt to the throne on that ſubjeR, ib. why favoured by the king, 
257. and how they grew to their preſent importance, 288. they re- 
monferate againſt the aſſumed prerogative of levying taxes without 


conſent of parliament, 508. their complaints of robberies in the 


Teiga of Edward III. 5 10. their petition relative to manors held of 
the crown, 514. they chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, iii. 3. pe- 


tition the lords to name a council for the king, and proper perſons to 


inſpect his education, ib. their petition to the throne relative to the 
confederacies of the barons, how received, 4. and that relative to 


annual parliaments, ib, they Impeach earl Suffolk, the chancellor, 


16. obtain a ſentence againſt him, depriving him of his offices, 15. 


| unpeach 


. 


impeach Fitz-Allan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 33. their great 
authority in the reign of Henry TV. 83. they addreſs the king to 
ſeize the temporalities of the church, 86, 87. renew it, and to 
mitigate the laws againſt the Lollards, 87. again addreſs the king 
to ſeize the temporalities of the church, 97. impeach the duke 
of Suffolk, 191, ſend up a new charge againſt him, 194. the ftate 
of the houſe of commons when the duke of York claimed the 
crown, 204. pray the king to remove ſeveral of his miniſters, 
without aſſigning any cauſe but common fame, ib. petition that no 
foreigner ſhail be capable of church preferment, 222. impeach the 
duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 275. grant a moiety 
only of the ſum demanded by the miniſtry, iv 50. but enlarge it 
at cardinal Wolſey's requeſt, 51. allow of an encroachment 
on the public liberty of the nation, ib. receive articles drawn in 
the upper houſe againſt Wolſey, 103. paſs divers bills reftrain- 
ing the impoſitions of the clergy, 104. an extraordinary ſpeech in 
that houſe in favour of deiſm, 105. diſcharge the king of all debts 
contracted ſince the beginning of his reign, 106. preient a long 
complaint againſt the abuſes of eccleſiaſtical courts, 118. reje& a 
bill from the lords to moderate thoſe abuſes, ib. a motion to ad- 
dreſs the king to take back the queen and ſtop the proſecution for 
2 divorſe, 119, with difficulty are induced to grant a ſupply to 
Henry VIII. 224. in this houſe is framed the clauſe in the treaſon 
laws, that no man ſhall be convicted of treaſon, but by the mouth 
of two witneſſes, 382. letters are ſeat by the king, recommend- | 
ing new members to be choſen in ſeveral counties, 384. all members 
of the council are allowed the ſame liberty, 385. which is quietly 
ſubmitted to, ib. great oppoſition is made in this houſe, in queen 
Mary's reign, to the bill for reſtoring firſt-fruits, tenths, and impro- 
priations, 451. one of its members is committed fur an irreverent 
expreſſion concerning the queen, 473. I:,portunately addreſs the 
queen to chuſe a huſband, v. 13. in the beginning of a new ſeſſion 
they addreſs her again to the ſame purpoſe, 74. expreſs great dif- | 
pleaſure at Wentworth's bold ſpeech in behalf of freedom of de- 
bates in that houſe, 231. and impriſon Wentworth for a month, 
ib. 232. refuſe a free conference with the lords when irregular- 
ly demanded, 233. aſk forgiveneſs when reprimanded by the queen 
for appointing a general fait, 240. the majority of the houſe ap- 
pear to be puricans, 264. and apply by petition to the houſe of 
lords, for a further reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters, 265. which 
is rejected, ib. the queen's uſual injunction to this houſe at the be- 
ginning of a ſeſſion, 357. their behaviour thereon this ſeſſion, how 
| reſented by the queen, 358. the conſequences of their bill againſt 
| purveyors, and grievances in the exchequer, ib. 359. how over- 
awed by courtiers, 361. they paſs a vote that none ſhall reveal the 
| ſecrets of the houſe, 362. how anſwered by the queen, when the 
| ſpeaker intercedes in the uſual manner for the privileges of the 
| | | = £ 2 2 | Pe houſe, 
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| houſe, 378. a member of this houſe is committed, for propoſing 


to offc- to the houſe a bill for conn a ſucceſſion to the crown, 


ib. 370 the houſe moved to intercede for his liberty, but acquieſces 
in his Leing detained, till the queen at her own motion ſhall ſet him 
at liberty, 379. further mo::ifying treatment from the queen, ib. 
380. they obſequiouſly obey her, 380, 381. grant two ſubudies, 
and four fiſteenths, 381. are prevailed on by the peers to grant 
three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, 382. the reaſons of their compli- 
ance, ib, they venture to diſpute with the peers about two inſig- 
nificant forms, 400. how regarded, 401. their petition againſt 
monopolies, how reſpected by the queen, ib. by her permiſſion 
they take notice of ſome tranſactions in the court of high com- 
miſſion, 402. a bill is introduced into their houſe againft monopo- 
lies, 458. they obtain the queen's promiſe to aboliſh the moſt 
_ grievous of them, 459. their gratitude to the queen, and how in 
raptures on that occaſion, 460—453. their behaviour when ad- 
mitted into her preſence, in order to return her thanks, 463, 464. 
their antient ſtate, 524. their proceedings relative to writs of elec- 
tion, 526. about outlaws, ib. refuſe to grant a ſupply, 537. 
petition the king for a relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws in favour 
of puritans, 538. they abate of their exceſſive frugality, and 
grant more liberally, 551. remonſtrate againſt new impoſitions 
and forced loans, 564. againſt the court of high commiſſion, 
567. are alarmed about undertakers, vi. 10. grant two ſubſidies 
without one negative, 50. examine grievances in a reſpectful 
manner, 51. requeſt a delay of adjournment, and are denied, 
54. two of their members are impriſoned without any known 
cauſe, except their vigour in parliamentary meaſures, ib. remon- 
ſtrate concerning the ſtate of affairs abroad, and the growth of 
popery, 55. notwithſtanding the king's letter reproving them, they 
inſiſt on their former remonſtrance and advice, and on their heredi- 
tary Tight to adviſe the throne in all matters, 57. enter a proteſta- 


tion in their journal on this ſubject, which the king tears out, 


59. addreſs the king for the ſevere execution of the laws againſt 
catholics, 87. the numbers of this houſe in the reign of James J. 
98. the final, ſupply they granted in the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt 
parliament of! Charles I. 139. their ill humour, how increaſed, 
140, 141. a new diſcovery inflames them again!t the court, 145. 

they Jeinand a ftrif execution of the penal laws againſt papiits, 
147. deny a ſupply, 149. vote a ſupply, but poſtpone it till the 

end of the ſeſſion, 150. impeach Buckingham, 151. vote that 
coiumon fame is a ſufficient cauſe of accuſation by the com- 
mons, 152. and proceed to frame articles againſt the duke, ib. 
the only important articl: againſt him, 153. are ordered by 
the lord-keeper, in the king's name, to defitt from meddling with 
his ſervant, 155. two of their members impriſoned, and relea!l- 
ed, 156, 157. claim againſt the ſtrict execution of the laws a- 

cainit papiits, 157. proceed to remonſtrate againſt tonnage and 
| poundage, 
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poundage, 1 58. warm ſpeeches in the houſe about orievances, 177 


— 180. vote five ſubſidies, but poſtpone them, 181. think of an 
act proper to ſecure themſelves for the future againſt taxes without 
the conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, &c. ib. prepare 


the petition of right, 182. paſs it, 191. impeach Dr. Manwaring, 
195. proceed again to cenſure Buckingham, ib. frame a fierce and 
affuming remonſtrance, 198. and proceed to confider tonnage and 

poundage, 199. new grounds of complaint appear in the houſe, 


205. how diſpoſed to Arminians, 211, 212. warm proceedings 
concerning the barons of exchequer, officers of the cuſtoms, and 


| tonnage and poundage, 213, 214. great heats in the houſe, and 
locked doors, 215. the effects of theſe meaſures, ib. diſregard an 
application for a ſupply, and proceed to conſider grievances, 284. 
debate with great warmth and zeal on both ſides, ib. 285. the 
debate is continued, 285—288. two of their members ſummoned 
before the council, and the chairman of their committee ſent to 


the tower, 289. impeach Strafford, 305. Laud, and lord keeper 


Finch, 307, 308. vote divers acts and authorities illegal, and the 
perſons exerting them delinquents, 310. a Tecapitulation of the 
authorities and acts condemned by their votes, 310, 311. their 


authority becomes formidable, 311. and the ſovereign power 


ſeems to be in a manner transferred into their hands, 312. an ac- 
count of their daily harangues and invectives, and their effects, 314. 
they ſettle all over the nation puritanical lecturers, who inculcate 
the ſame topics, ib. reverſe divers ſentences, 315. and in ſome 
cCaſes order the judges to give reparation to the ſufferers, 316. 


from the reports of their committees and votes they inflame the 


nation, 317. encourage the Scots and puritans, 319. and court 


the Scots commiſſioners, ib. make vehement harangues againſt the 


biſhops, 321, erect a committee as a court of inquiſition upon the 


clergy, called the committee of ſcandalous miniſters, 323. bring 


in a bill for the total abolition of epiſcopacy, ib. the character of 
their leaders compared with thoſe of Greece and Rome, 325. they 


inſiſt on the execution of the ſevere laws againſt prieſts and pa- 
piſts, 326. deſire that the queen-mother may depart the kingdom, 


328. a bill about tonnage and poundage, and triennial parliaments 
is introduced and paſſed, 329. pretend to be thankful to the king 


for complying with their defires, 330. a committee is named to 
prepare a Charge againſt Strafford, 333. paſs a bill of attainder 
agalnit the earl, 346. another bill that the parliament ſhall not 


be 4iffolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without their own con- 
ſent, 352. #iurry on the difbanding of the Engliſh and Scots ar- 


mies, 359. therefore pay the Englith in part, and the Scots whol- 


ly, ib. diſvand both, and diſmiſs the Scots to their own country, 
ib. levy money and enliſt men for the Iriſh ſervice, as is pretended, 


384. but in truth with a view to turn theſe forces againſt the 
king, ib. publiſh a general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 


dom, by way of appeal to the people, ib. 385. which excites a 
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violent controverſy, 386. hurry on the bill for preſſing ſoldiers for 
the Iriſh ſe:vice, 393. again introduce a bill, once rejected, rela- 


tive to the votes of biſhops, though no prorogation had intervened, 


395. the means they uſe to make it paſs, and to ſerve as a pre- 
tence for a guard for themſelves, 397, 398. impeach twelve bi- 
ſhops, 400 refuſe to the ſerjeant at arms five commoners impeach- 
| ed of high treaſon, 403. their behaviour when the king is in their 

houſe, and aſter he is gone, 404. by affected panics work up the 


people to a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, 406 encourage 


tumultous petitions, 409, 410. their behaviour to their petition- 
ers, 411. impeach Herbert, attorney general, 413. diſpatch Sir 
Geo: ze Hotham to Hull with the authority of governor, 414. re- 
| fore to a certain ſet of lieutenants named by the houſe the powers 


of which thoſe named by the king were deprived by their votes, ib. 


the preamble of this vote, 415. their pretended panics, how urged 
on this occaſioa, 416. in meſſages and replies to the king, heſita- 
ting to conſent to this bill, ib. their vote on defpairing to obtain 


the king's conſent, ib. the means they now uſed to rouſe the peo- 


ple to approve of their meaſures, 418. they frame a new ordinance 
_ conferring on lieutenants of counties, named by themſelves, the 
military power without the king's conſent, 420. the continual dread 
of popery, and a horror for prelacy, is by them infuſed into the na- 
tion, 421. the effect of all theſe meaſures on the nation, ib. their 
vote concerning the authority of the lords and commons in parlia- 


ment, 424. and employ their authority for making warlike prepa- 
rations, ib. name a general, and vote a declaration to be ſubſcribed 


by every member, that they will live and die with their general the 
earl of Eſſex, 425. iflue orders for bringing in loans, ib. ſeveral 
members go to York, 426. the others ſend the king conditions on 
Which they are willing to come to an agreement, 427, obtain the 
admiral of the fleet to remain in their ſervice, 431. yet are back- 
ward in giving their general orders, 434. their behaviour to the 


king's meſſengers deſiring a treaty, 435- their courage, how ſup- 


ported, 436. their general, the earl of Eſſex, muſters his army, 
438. For military tranſactions, See Army, parliamentary, and roy- 
al. Charles, Cromwell, Eſſex, Fairfax, and Waller, addreſs ſor a 
treaty, 445. treat by commiſſioners at Oxford, 446. recall their 


commiſſioners, ib. the eff & of the military operations on the 


nation, 447. are diſmayed at the king's ſucceſſes, 454. their 
ſevere adminiſtration, 461, 462 a combination is formed a- 
gainſt them in London, 462. their ſeverity on that occaſion en- 


Creaſes their authority, 464. how they quell a ciy for peace, 


465. aſſociate in their ce divers counties, and order an army, 


to be raiſed under Sir William Waller, ib. have recourſe to 


Scotland for aſſiſtance, 470. ſend the Scots commiſſioners to the 
King with offers of peace, 472. take the ſolemn league and cove- 
nan, 475. are aſſiſted by an army from Scotland, 476. the mem- 
bers ol the king's party meet as a parliament at Oxford, vii. 3. 


their 


F 


their numbers there, ib. their acts, ib. a whimſical oreinance 


made at Weſtminſter, 4. they refuſe to treat with the king, 6. 


their behaviour from the beginning of the diſſentions, 9, 10. 


ſpeeches in the houſe previous to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 24— 


26. they make the ſelf-denyiog ordinance, 26. treat at Uxbridge, 
29, 30. ſummon an aſſembly of divizes to Weſtminſter, 33. new 
model their army, 52. its fanaticiſm is ridiculed by the royalitts, 
53. order the queen's letters to the king to be publiſhed, 58. the 


power of their committee on religion, 70. ſet up the preſbyterian 


form of goverment over all England, ib. allow of appeals to the 
parliament from eccleſiaſtical courts, 72. the propenſity of many 
of their members to a toleration of all proteſtant ſectarians, ib. 


ſettle with the Scots army the delivery of the king's perſon, and 
the eftimat1o0n of their arfears, 58-—82. their army mutinies a- 


gainſt them, 87 their fluctuating councils while the aimy is 


marching to London, 89. make one vigorous effort to try the force 


of their authority, go. their vote on that occaſion, ib. the hoſ- 
tility of the army againſt the hovſes of parliament is greatly ap- 
proved of by the public voice, 93. the meaſures e ar by the 
houſe being generally diſapproved of, 97. become conſcious of 
their decay in popularity, ib. reſolve to ſubmit to their mutirous 


army, 98, 99. are infulted by the army, 1b. eleven of their 


members accuſed by the army beg leave to retire, 99, comply 
with the army's demands, ib. comply with the army's violent 


demand relative to the militia of London, and the forces inliſted 
for Ireland, 102. their ſpeaker retires, and goes ſecretly to the 


army, 103, they prepare themſelves with vigour to oppoſe the 


violence of the army, 104. but at laſt ſubmit, 105. to no pur- 
poſe renew their applications to the king, 106 at the inftiga- 
tion of the army ſend new offers to him, which are refuſed, 115. 


frame and paſs the vote of non-addrefſes, 117. their acknow- 


ledgment to the Scotch commiſſioners at their depaiture, 118, 


119. their ſentiments of their prefent ſituatian, 119. they de- 
Clare the Scots. enemies, 123. the. eleven members are recalled, 
124. the vote of non addreſſes is repealed, and commiſſioners 


are ſent to the king at Newport, to treat of peace, ib.— 131. 


the houſe is again threatened by the army, 133, vote, tha the 
king's conceſſions are a ſufficient foundation to proceed on in the 


ſettlement of the nation, 135. their houſe is purged by the army, 


ib. the remainder reverſe their former vote, ib. che effect of 
theſe reyolutions on the nation, ib. 136, declar- it treaſon in a 
king, to levy war apainſt bis palliament, and «ppoint a high court 


of juſtice to try the king, 138. the peers rejecting this vote, they 


vote that the commons aſſembled in parliament, are veſted with 
the ſupreme authority, and aſſent anew to the ordinance erecting a 
high cout of juice, foi trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, 
ib. meet in the convention, 335. diſpatch a committee to kin 

Charles II. to come over, 337. remonſirate againſt the indulgence 
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and favour ſhown to papiſts, 399. their votes about the Datch, 405. ! 
impeach Clarendon, 434. proceedings about conventicles and pub- I 
lic miſcarriages, 463. concerning the conduct of the houſe of | #7 
peers, 464. taxes, 478. writs iſſued by the chancellor, and elec- C 
tions in conſequence thereof; 513. again, upon the indulgence, Cos 
515. the duke of York's marriage, 522. impeach Buckingham, © 
524. give the king advice relative to foreign affairs, vin. 27. C 
grant him money to purſue the meaſures adviſed to, tb. but, on MM 
his applying for more, recolle&, that he doth not merit their con- "_— 
fidence, ib—3o. ſome of the members of this houſe are inliſted F 
in the court party by offices, 30. private views and faction draw te 
others into the country party, ib. are reproved by the king, for Con, 
an addreſs for a league offenſive and defenſive with the ſtates, "0 
31. ſevere reflections in the houſe, on the miniſtry and their mea- fe 
| lures, 38. a paſſionate addreſs, praying the king to diſmiſs evil 2 
counſellors, particularly Lauderdale, 39, 40. flame divers votes 2 
about the plot, &c. 78. accuſe the queen, whom the king juſti- ce 


fies, 83. bring in a bill for regulating the militia, ib. impeach 
earl Danby, 95, 96. upon the popiſh plot, 97. the duke t th 


York, 102. bring in a bill to exclude him from the ſucceſſion, an 
103. and one to exclude from the houſe all perſons poſſeſſed of ſu 
lucrative offices, 104. proceed to votes about the king's guards, WWF 80 
and a {landing army, ib. and to impeachments, 106. and dif- WW 2 
 Jolved, 108. called a-new, 125. proceed about abhorrers, 127. ſet 
renew the votes about the popiſh plot, 128. the affair of the ex- WI 
cluſion, 135, 136. proceed to the trial of Strafford, 137. paſs a on 


bill in eaſe of proteſtant diſſenters, 142. angry votes about the Conn 
duke of York and papiſts, 143, 144. are diſſolved, 144, called * 


to Oxford, 147. renew the ſame meaſures, ib. impeach Fitz- 45 
Harris, 150. are diſſolved, 151. called by king James II. vote a- by 
bout Monmouth's rebellion, 219. addreſs the king againſt the Ire 

_ diſpenſing power, 232. grant him a revenue for life, 233. ale Conr- 
diſſolved, 224. meet in the revolution convention. 299. vote a- lea 


bout the vacancy of the throne, 300. have a free conference witi 
the peers, 304. offer the crown to the prince and princeſs of O- 
range, &c. 309. 5 . f 1 
Commun-wwealth of England, its commencement, vii. 138. its ſtate 
immediately after the king's death, 161-—1065. its ſtate after the 
battle of Worceſter, 207, 208. its diflolution, 336. 
Comprehenſion, propoſec in England, vii. 378. rejected, 379. pro- 
poſed in Scotland, viii. 46. rejected, 47. „„ 
Conan, Duke of Biitanny. See Pritanny. oy 
Concubines, allowed to prisſts, ii. 66. how regulated, id. 
Conde, Prince of, ſeized and condemned to death, by the influence of 
the houſe of Guiſe, v. 43 but ſaved by the death of the king, ub. 
appeais at the head of the Hugonots in France, yo. applies to 
Queen Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, 71. is joined by a body of German 
_ proteſtants, 73. taken priſoner in a battle againſt the catholics, * 
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makes peace with them, and is reinſtated in his offices, 80. com- 
mands the Hugonots ar the battle of St. Dennis, 191. rallies them 
after the defeat, and obliges the court to come to an accommodati- 
on, ib. is killed in the batt e of Jarnac, 192. 

Cona?, young prince of, ſaved by the French king, at the maſſacre 
of the proteſtants, v. 210. but is obliged, in appearance, to 
change his religion, ib. eſcapes from the French court, and heads 

the ge that ſurvive the maſſac e, 215. | 

another, beats the Prince of Orange at Seneffe, viii, 9. the 
French king ſerves under him as a volunteer, 16. eludes the at- 
tempts of the Imperialiſts, to bring him to a battle, 1 

LO of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in Scotland, fo 
called, v. 22. their unjuſtifiable proceedings. ib. 23. they raiſe 
forces to oppoſe the queen-regent, 27, 28. their remonſtrances, 

28, charge her with breach of promite, 30. commit many out- 
Tages, 31. take ſeveral places which the regent had abandoned, ib. 
come to an agreement with the regent, which they miſrepreſent to 
the public, 32. joined by the Duke of Chatelrault, they deprive 
the Queen-Dowager of the regency, order the French to depart, 

and collect forces to put their edit in execution, 32, 33 ſolicit 
ſuccours from England, 34 conclude a treaty with England, 36 in 

conjunction with their Engliſh allies, they beſiege the French Forces 
in Leith, 37. force them to ſurrender upon articles of capitulation, 
ſettled by the mediation of England, ib. fummon a parliament, 
which eſtabliſhes the reformation, 39. put the ſtatutes in executi- 
on, notwithſtanding the diſapprobation of the Queen, 40. 


| Connaught, a kingdom in Ireland, the weakneſs of its government 


i. 455. their king aids the king of Meath again Leinſter, | 
457. beheads the king of Leinſter's ſon, 459. his army is routed 
by Earl Strigul, 460. which paves the way tor "the conqueſt of _ 
Ireland, ib. 

Conrade, Marquis of Mountſerrat, a ſon of the emperor Frederic, 
leads his father's army to Paleſtine, it. 7, 8. claims the kin 
dom of Jeruſalem, 15. is aſſaſſinated, 20. his tying requel 
* e 

Conſarbic, battle of, viii. 18. | 

Conſervators, of the public liberties, TOY on in England, ii. 92. all 
perſons are conſtrained to ſwear obedience to them, ib. 

— — in Scotland, vi. 474. they ſummon a convention, ib. 

( mnſpiracies, of Norman Barons, againſt William the Conqueror, i, 
181. 282—284. diſcovered, 284. puniſhed, ib. of Prince Robert, 
and others, againſt William the Conqueror, 291—294. of No- 
bles, againſt William Rufus, 306—308. of Mortimer and others, 

| againſt Henry II. 402, 403. againſt Thomas a Becket, 446. of 
young Henry, &c. againſt Henry II. 465, 466. renewed, 486 
againſt Conrad King of Jeruſalem, ii. 20. againſt the miniſtry of 
Henry III. 164, 165. againſt Piers Gavaſton, 345, 346. againſt 
the Spenſers, 355—360, againſt Edward II. 364, 365. againſt the 
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earl of Kent, 389, 390. againſt the King of Caſtile, 489—494, 
againſt the earl of Suffolk, iii, 15—18. againſt the miniſtry of 
Richard II. 20, 21. Glouceſter's conſpiracy againſt Richard II. 
29—35. Lancaſter's conſpiracy againſt Richard II. 40, 41. Nor- 
thumberland's againſt Henry IV. 74—80. againſt the duke of Bur. 
gundy, 98, 99. the duke of York's conſpiracy againſt j{enry VI, 
204. Warwick's conſpiracy againſt Edward IV. 238—260. againſt 
the duke of Clarence, 273—276. againſt Edward V 294. againſt 
Richard III. 301—304. renewed, 3o079—310. Simnel's conſpira- 
cy againſt Henry VII. iii. 345—348. in favour of Warheck, a- 
gainſt Henry VII. 378—3$4. 399—403. againſt cardinal Beaton, 
iv. 318, 319. againſt the duke of Somerſet, 352. of lady Jane 
Gray, againſt Queen Mary of Ergland 395—299. againſt Mary 
Queen of Scots, v. 91, 92. againſt the proteſtants, 96. agaioſt 
Rizzio, 97— 101. againſt lord Darnly, 109. againſt Mary Queen 
of Scots, 122, 123. Norfolk's conſpiracy againft Queen Eliza- 
\ beth, 162—167. another, of Norfolk, againſt Queen Elizabeth, 
201—205 againſt the Hugonots of France, 208—210, divers 
conſpiracies of ſmall note againſt Queen Elizabeth, 261. to whom 
imputed, 262. Parry's againſt Queen Elizabeth 269. Watton's 
conſpiracy againſt James VI of Scotland, 282, Babington's a. 
gainſt Queen Elizabeth, 289—295. Gun-powder, againſt James 
I. v. 541—549. of Royalifts. See Royalifts, againſt Oliver 
Cromwel, vii. 245. Monmouth's againft Charles II. viii. 178— 
Conſtantia, mother to the young duke of Britanny, is hated by 
Queen Fleanor, ii. 41. delivers up her ſon to his uncle King 
ä 8 43. applies to the French king for juſtice againſt king 
ohn, 50. | 8 „ „ 
Conſtantinople, taken by the Turks, itt. 427. „ 
Convenlicles, an act againſt them in England, vii. 405. mollified, 
467. a ſevere act againſt them, made in Scotland, viii. 50. ri- 
gorouſly executed there, 54. rigoroufly executed in England, 171, 
Convention, of eſtates in Scotland, their proceedings v. 253. again 
there, vi. 474. again, vii. 120. in England, meets, 336. reſtores 
King Charles II. ib. is declared a parliament by the king, on his 
return, 360, called again in Scotland, viii. 59. its p'oceedings, 
ib. 60. ſummoned in England, 299. meets, 300. fettles the 
crown on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, &c. 209. in Scot- 
land, offers the royal dignity to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
Ke, 300 | e 1 
Conwocation, of the clergy formed, ii. 289. and why they meet in two 
houſes, 290. grant fix ſhillings in the pound, to be levied in three 
years, iv. 257. the like ſum again, 272. a diſquiſition concerning 
the liberty of members of the lower houſe of convocation to ſit in 
parliament, 330. a diſpute in convocation, between proteſtant and 
popiſh doctors, 413. its ifſue, ib. in Queen Mary's reign, they pre- 


ſent a petition to be freed from the fear of cenſures from Rome, 


„%% DU”: BY 
429. grant eight ſhillings in the pound, 472 ſit after diſſolution uh: 


f of parliament, vi. 290. their proceedings, ib. are voted delinquents 
by the houſe of commons, 311. renounce the power of taxing 
. the clergy, vii. 410, 411. 1 5 88 


Fe Corn, when permitted to be exported, iii 223. its price in the reign 
I. of Henry VI. ib. an inland commerce of it opener, ib. 

| Corniſh, his trial, viii. 228. | 
ft Cornwal, Earl Richard, fejects the Sicilian crown, ii. 175. is cho- 
» ſen King of the Romans, 178. drained of his money in Germany, 
a- ib. 179. ſwears to obſerve the regulations of Oxford, before he 
u, can be permitted to return to England, 191. joins the king's party 
ne in the ſubſequent civil war. 208 is made a priſoner i in the battle 
ry of Lewes, 209. recovers his liberty, 221. dies, 220. 

| -— archbiſhop of York, fon of the former, 15 appointed by the 
en parliament guardian of the realm, in e with the earl of 
a- Gloceſter, ii. 237. | 
h, Corporations, a great check on laune iii. 425. a law concerning | 
ers them, ib. their ſtate under the common- wealth, vii. 383. are re- 
m gulated by the corporation act, ib. and by the adt of uniformity, 
n's 384. ſurrender their charters into the king's hands, viii. 177. which 
a they get back, on p ment of large fines, ib, the diſpoſal ba the 
163 great offices remaining with the crown, ib. 

et eee what, i. 468. 


Councils, general, of Chelftendow, See Chriftendom, Cruſades, 
| | Council, of general officers called, vii. 1! 3. their firſt proceedings, 


by | ib. they demand the king's puniſhment, 133 ordered the houſe | 
ing to be purged, 135. plan a republic, 137. petition the parlia- 
ing ment to difſolve themſelves, 225, 226. reſolve to diſſolve it, 


227, form an inſtrument of government, 239. nominate Oli- ” 
ver Cromwell Frote&or, ib. recognize his fon Richard, 3-1. 


ed, accept Richard's diſmi:ion, 305. convene the Rump Parliament, 
i- 307. expel it, 311. veſt the exerciſe of the government, in a W 
71, committee of ſafery, 312. invite the Rump to reſume its activi- | 
ain ty, 322 | 0 
* Counties, firſt ſend members to parliament, ii. 187. their num i 
his bers then, ib. their members conſtitute a ſeparate houſe, 192. | 
955 the preſent number of members, firit ordered to be ſummoned 

the Tour each county, 215. ſit firſt, with members from doroughs, 

:ot- 1 


oo — Palatine, their juriſdiction is annexed to the crown, v. 507. 
Court, its ſtate in the reign of Edward V. iii. 279. at the beginning 


Wo of Charles the Iſt's reign, vi. 221. 1 | 
nee Court of high commiſſion, See Coumiſi lon, eccleſiaſtical. Court of 
ing ſtate. See State, court of. 

t in Courtney, ſon to the marquis of Exeter, ſet at liberty on the belt 

and on of Queen Mary, iv. 401. Sade earl of Devonſhire, 402. 


pre See Dewonſhire, 
me, Covenant, Scots, made, vi. 266. | 
129. _ Aa a 2 Covenant, 


IN D Aa 
Covenant, and ſolemn league, made i in Scotland, vi. 474. received j in 
England, 475 declared unlawful in Scotland, vil. 377. burnt by 
the hand of the hangman in England, 380. 
Coventry, act paſſed, vii. 479. 
Cooley, his character, vii. 354 
Craig, Aliſon, a remarkable adventure of bers, v. 3. 
a proteſtant miniſter at Edinburgh, refuſes to publiſh the bans 
of marriage between Queen Mary and earl Bothwell, v. 116. his 
reſolute behaviour on that occaſion, before the council and elfe. 
where, ib. 117 
Cranmer, Doctor, his advice concerning King Henry 8 divorce, i Iv. 109, 
110. is in high favour with the king, ib. promoted to the ſee of 
Canterbury, 122. tries the cauſe of divorce, and annuls the king's 
| marriage with Catherine, 123. confirms that with Anne Boleyn, 
ib. ſecretly adopts the proteſtant tenets, 140. is the only friend 
of Anne Boleyn in her diſtreſs, 170. compelled to condemn her, 
174. endeayours to encourage the king in the reformation, 205. 
oppoſes the bill relative to the fix articles, 213. is forced to cif- 
miſs his wife, ib. diſcovers the queen's incontinence to the King, 
237. ſuſtains a great loſs by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 
275. 1s accuſed of ſecretly promoting hereſy, 276. his behavi. 
our in council, when ordered to the wer 277. his generous 
conduct on the trial of the duke of Norfolk, 285. is called to at- 
tend the dying king, 286. appointed one of Henry's executors, 
and regent, during the minority of Edward VI. 302. his modera- 
tion and prudence in promoting the reformation by inſenſible ad- 
vances, 310, 311. with difficulty prevails on Edward VI. to ſign 
a warrant for the execution of a heretic, 349, 350. adheres to 
the protector, when deſerted by all others, 363. is prevatied on 
by his dying ſovereign, to ſubſcribe his conſent to the ſettlement 
of the crown on lady Jane Gray, 391. his indiſcreet conduct 
on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 404. is impriſoned, tried, and 
condemned for high treaſon, 405. carried to Oxford, to diſpute 
about tranſubſtantiation, 414. degraded there, 459. prevailed 


on to ſign the popiſh tenets, but declares his repentance in a 


yon to the people, ib. goo: ſuffers at the ſtake heroically, 460, 
461 
Crecy, battle of, li. 445. it is decided; in Sous of the Engliſh, 450. 
Credit, national, its antient ſtate, v. 492. its tate 3 in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 494, 495 
Crimes, how puniſhed under the An lo Norman overnment, li. 1 37: 
Croc le, or le Croc, the French inbaflador, 12 to countenance 
Queen Mary's marriage with Bothwell, v. 118. 

Cruſades, their rite, 1. 314. appointed by general councils, 316. an 
univerſal eagerneſs to enter into them prevails, 318. the march of 
the cruſaders thro' Greece, 331. their ſucceſs againſt the Turks, 
333. their behaviour at Jeruſalem, ib. 334. their nobles chuſe 


Godfrey of — King. of 2 3. 1. a new cruſade b 
— preached 
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_ Ceeds Fairfax, 195. marches the army into Scotland, 195. where 


r 
preached by St. Bernard, 392. in which divers Engliſh noblemen 
engage, ib. the hiſtory of them reſumed, 483. the emperor and 
other princes of Chriſtendom, engage in a Cruſade againſt Saladin, 
jb. 490. the emperor's bad ſucceſs, ii. 7, 8. the Kings of France 
and England, ſet out on a cruſade 8, incidents on the way, th.— 
13. the arrival of the Engliſh army in Paleſtine, and their firſt ſuc- 


ceſs, 14. the cruſade ends in a truce, 15, 16, 


Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate to Henry VIII. favours the reformation, 


iv. 140. the king's ſupremacy is delegated to him, 159. he en- 
quires into the conduct of the friars, 160. fits in convocation as 
vicar general, 180. publiſhes an ordinance difagreeable to the 
people, 185. his account of Lambert's diſpute with the king 


and biſhops, about the real preſence, 208, 209. pronounces ſen- 
tence againſt him, 209. has the precedency of all the miniſters 
of ſtate, 218. becomes obnoxious to the king on account of Anne 


of Cleves, 222, 223. is flattered by the houſe of peers, 223. 


created earl of Eſſex, and knight of the Garter, ib. ſeveral 


cauſes of his fall, 225. he is committed to the Tower, and con- 


demned by the parliament, 226. his execution and character, 


— — Henry made governor of Ireland, vii. 275. quietly reſigns, 


JOY..." | 


——— Oliver, his firſt ſpeech in the houſe of commons, vi. 214. is 


prevented by a proclamation, from going to America, 247. be- 


comes remarkable for valour, 469. his ſpeech, previous to the 
1 ordinance, vii. 25. how faved from the effects of it, 


26, 27. his character at that time, 28, 29. and connections 
with Fairfax, ib. 10uts the king's forces at Naſeby, 56. is made 


commander in chief by the army, 9a. cauſes all further levies to 


be ſtopt, 99. ſeems complaiſant to the king, 101, 102. and 
guides Fairfax, 102. his account of the breach between the king 


and him, 107. he cauſes the king to be doubly guarded, under 


colour of protecting him, 109, his views and practices in the ar- 
my, 112. he quells the agitators, ib. 113. ſummons a council of 
general officers to Windſor, 113. quells infurreQions of the Eng- 
liſh royaliſts, 122. and prepares to defend againſt the Scots invatl- 


on, 123. defeats Hamilton and Langdale, 131. and the laſt. re- 
mains of the Engliſh inſurgents, 132. Cauſes a remonſtrance 


to be drawn, and ſent to the houſe of commons, by the council 
of general officers, demanding the king's puniſhment, 133. and 

25 the king's perſon to be ſeized at Newport, 134. and the 
houſe to be purged, 135. his ſpeech in the houſe, when the 


ordinance for trying the king was made, 138, 139. his charac- 


ter, and power, at the time of the king's death, 163, 164. he 


is made lieutenant of Ireland, 171. totally ſuppreſſes the Le- 


vellers, 173. arrives in Dublin, 176. his military operations 
in Ireland, ib. almoſt intirely ſubdues it, 178. returns to Eng- 
land, 194. and leaves the command of Ireland to Ireton, ib. ſuc- 


* 
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he is greatly ſtraitned for proviſions, ib. beats the Scots army 
at Dunbar, 197. takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, ib. routs their 
army at Worceſter, 197. diſcovers an inclination to be made 
king, 208. ſubdues all the colonies and iſlands, 212. reſolves 
to make war with the Dutch, 218, 219. ſummons the general 

council of officers, 225. diſſolves the long parliament, 227. a 
hiftory of his birth and private life, 229 he calls Barebone's par- 
liament, 235. accepts of its reſignation, 238. is declared protec- 
tor by the general council of officers, 239. calls a new-faſhioned 

parliament, 245 diſſolves it, 249. and quells an inſurrection, 
251, exacts the tenth penny of the royaliſts, 252. grants letters 
of repriſal againft the French, 256. reſolves on war with Spain, 

259. ſubdues Jamaica, 262. his domeſtic adminiftration, 266, 

267. his behaviour with pretended ſaints, 269. among his anci- 
ent filends, 273. among the nobility, 274. ſummons his ſecond 
parliament, 276. abridges the powers of major-generals, 277. te- 
jects the dignity of king, 282. is ſolemnly inaugurated protector, 
283. revokes Lambert's commiſſion, and others, 284. diſpoſes 
of his daughter 1n marriage, ib. difſolyes his ſecond parliament, 

286. makes an alliance with France againſt Spain, ib. obtains 
the delivery of Dunkirk, 287. various conſpiracies againk i him are 
diſcovered, 289, 290. troubles ariſe in his family, 291. his diſ- 
turbed mind, 292. ſickens, 293. dies, 294. remarks on his cha- 
racer, 295, 299. his children and family, 299. 

Cromwell, Richard, his character, vii. 284. he is brought to his fa- 
ther's court, ib. ſucceeds him, 301. calls a parliament, 302. is 

__ alarmed, 304, diſſolves his parliament, 305. _ ib. 
Cropey- bridge, battle of, vii. 15 

Crown, the ſucceſſion to it, ſettled by parliament, iv. 262. altered, 
386. its antient prerogatives and ſources of power, v. 473. its 
authority, how augmented, 505. its great power, viii. 177. 

Cumberland, a county granted to Malcolm, King of Scotland, on con- 
ditions, i. 113. homage is received for it, to the crown of Eng- 
land, 11 

Cummin, Taka, his treachery to young Bruce in Focland, ii. 325. 

is ſlain by Bruce i in Scotland, 328. che eee of this mur- 

der, ib. 

Cup, ſacramental, reſtored to the laity by parliament, i iv. 329. 

_ Cuſtoms, their ſtate in the reign of James I. vi. 113. officers and far- 


mers of, declared by the houſe of commons delinquents, 310. and 


glad to compoſt FE a N 5 paying a large ine, ib. 
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of Scots, v. 170. is ſoon ſuppreſſed, 171. 

Danby, Earl, his charakter, vill. 10. is made lord bigh treaſurer, ib. 
: : esche 
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impeached, 85. committed to the Tower, 97. admitted to bail, 
200. his project in the convention at the revolution, 304. is 
called, with ſome others, to a converſation with the Prince of 
Orange, 325 his project diſagreeable to the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange | 

Daneg 4 Ar . 442. it is remitted, and when, 501. 

Dingerfeld his ſchemes, viii. 121, 

Darcy, a Frenchman, made warden of the marches by the duke of Al- 
bany, iv. 8. is murdered by Sir David Hume, g. 

Darnly, Lord, fon of the Earl Lennox, propoſed as a huſband to 


Queen Mary, v. 87. repairs to Scotland, with permiſſion from 


Queen Elizabeth, 88. which is afterwards reſented by her, 89. His 
marriage with Queen Mary is effected, 91. he takes rhe title of 
king ”, "ab which many of the nobility are diſpleaſed with, ib. 
the qualifications of his mind do not correipond with thoſe of his 
body, 96. his motely character, ib. heads the aſſaſſins of David 
| Rizzio, 99. eſcapes with the Queen to Dunbar after the murder, 
101. their diſagreeable converſation there, and precipitate parting, 
102. rumeurs concerning him while at Glaſgow, 108. to which 
place the queen alſo repairs, 109. by whoſe perſuaſions, he returns 


do a ſolitary houſe near Edinburgh, ib. which is blown up by gun- 


powder, ib. and ſuppoſed to be done by the directions of the 
Queen and Bothwell, 110, who is tried for the murder, and acquit- 


ted, 111, 112. an aſſociation i is formed, to bring his murderers to 
puniſhment, . 


| David, king of Scotland. See Sete 
David's Straits di ſcovered, v. 497. 
Dawiſon, ſecretary, draws out a warrant for the execution of Mary 


* of Scots, v. 321. be diſpatches it to the perſons ordered to 
put it in execution, 322. his fate, 333. and curious anecdotes re- 
letive to the character of Queen Elizabeth, ib. 334. 


| Debt, public, for the firſt time, contracted on parliamentary ſecurity. 


. 


| Deering, A friar, writes a bock of tlie Revelations of the Maid of 


Kent, iv. 148. is punithed for i, ib. 
Deiſts, 4 deſcription of them, vii. 234. 
Democracy, how mixt with the Engliſh conſtitution, It, 320. 


Denbam, Sir John, his character, viii. 354. 
| Denmirh, and Danes, they invade England, i. 71. tike up their win- 


te: quarters there, 73. their fi: ſt conqueſts, 77. 73. engage to de- 
part the kingdom, 81. rour king Altred's aruy, . oblige him to 
diſguiſe himle!f, 83. are conquered by (im, 85. 35. live quiet- 
ly with the Engliſh under ie ſame \»ws, 8) a new invaſion 
of Danes is repulſed, 90. infurrectivn of Danes quelled. 91, 
92. another inſurrection of Danes quelled, 93. they join 
the rebel Ethelwald, 1056. are defeated, 106 again defeated, in 
the ſame quarrel, 110, another inſurrection ot the Danes quelled, 
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112. another quelled, 114. invaſions of Danes made, 139. 
| bought off, ib. another bought off, 143. their conduct in expe. 
ditions compared with that of the Goths and Vandals, 146. their 
conduct in England, 149 they are maſſacred there, 150. their 
repeated invaſions are bought off, 153. their king Canute the great, 
ſucceſſor to Sweyn, invades England, 155. obtains the crown 
of England, by a decree of the nobles, 158. his adminiftration 
there. See Canute the Great. They are inſulted by the Eng- 
liſh, on the acceſſion of Edward the Confeſſor, 171. but by the 
mildneſs of that prince, reconciled with the Engliſh, 172 a prin- 
ceſs of Denmark is married to James VI. of Scotland, v. 366. 
king of Denmark is defeated by the imperial general, vi. 162. his 
capital is ſaved by an Engliſh ſquadron, vi. 313. he ſeizes all 
Dutch ſhips in his ports, 414, 415. his extraordinary ſubſequent 
PF 3 | | es | 
Derby, Earl, eldeft fon of the duke of Lancaſter, is ſent into Guienne 
for the defence of that province, ii. 436. his military operations 
there, 437. informs the king of the great danger of that province, 


438. he is maſter of the field there, 451. he is created duke of 


Hereford, 11. 35 See Here ford, Duke. = | | 
— another, his beneficence, and munificence, v. 503, 504- 
/ another, comes to the king at Worceſter, vii. 203. is put to 

death by a court-martial, after the defeat, 2999 2; 

De Ruyter, a Dutch admiral, fights Sir George Ayſcue, vii. 222. diſ- 
poſſeſſes the Engliſh of Guinea, 40g. engages Albemarle, 418, 
beats him, 421. engages the duke of York, and the French, at 
Solebay, 495. retires before them, 497. is again beaten by the 
French and Engliſh, 518. Killed in battle, vi. ig 
Deſſe, commands a party of French troops ſent to aſſiſt the Scots, iy. 
333. is recalled after making ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, 337. 
Dewvonſbire, an inſurrection there, on account of religion, iii. 355. the 
inſurgents beſiege Exeter, ib... are defeated, diſperſed, and many of 

them put to death, 357. 1 FVV ‚ ps 
———— Earl of, propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary of England, 
iv. 408. incurs her diſpleaſure on declining it, ib. is confined to 
Fotheringay caſtle on a falſe ſuſpicion, 419. : . 
Die Witt, Cornelius, goes aboard the Dutch fleet, as deputy from the 
ſtates, vii. 505. comes aſhore for his health, 506. is maſſacted 
with his brother, 50. er IN 
John, grand penſionary, his character, vii. 411. he goes 
aboard the Dutch fleet, 413. becomes the prince of Orange's tu- 
tor, 417, is befriended by the French king, 423. he protracts the 
negotiations at Breda, 429. behaves to Temple as an intimate ac- 
Jquaintance, 443. his behaviour on ſigning the triple league, 445. 
by his ſagacity finds out the alliance between England and France, 

477. provides in the be manner he can againſt its conſequences, 

492, 493. Equips a fleet, 494. oppoſes the prince of 8 
| | | election 
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election to the ſtadtholderſhip, 505. is accuſed of a deſign to poi- 
ſon the prince, 506. is maſſacred. 507. 


Dieppe. ont in poſſe ſion of the Eng'ith, Tow ſoon abandoned, v. 2. 


Diſpenſing Power, firtt complained of, 11. 506 in queen Elizabeth's 
reign how frequent, v. 483. 

Domeſday-B Bork, how cities appear by it to have heen at the conqueſt; 
| 225. What this hook 1s, 294. and where kept, 295. 

Donald, brother to M. Icomb | K ng Of Scotland. See Scotland. 

Donne's character, vi. 132 | 

Doriflaus, an account of him, vil. 179 he is murdered, ib. 


Dorſet, Marquis, commands in an ex pediti ion againſt Fontarabia, ili. 


445. diſcovers the double dealing of the king of Ed aa 447. re- 
turns to Enziand, 445. 
an author, vis character, viii. . 325. 


— — 


Doug las Geoige, a principal actor in the murder of David Rizzio, V. 


99, 100. | 

Dower, a tumult there, i 1-6 a ſea-fight there, vii. 220. 

Drake, Sir Francis, a niſtory of his younger. years, v. 237, 238. he 
is patroniſed by qucen Elizabeth, 238. ti. tft expedition to Ame- 
rica, 239. his ſecond exredition to thoſe parts, 279. he deſtroys 
the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, 338. and takes a Culaccos ſhip, ib. 

| ſerves under lord E- ung zham, in the fleet againſt the Spaniards, 345. 

takes two large Spaniſli ſhips in the engagement with the Spaniſh ar- 
mada in the channel, 353 conmands in an expedition againſt Spain, 

362. ravages the Spaulth coalts, 364. his laſt expedition and death, 
392, 393: 

Druids, their authority, i. 4. their riches, how preſerved, 5. the 
uſ ge they met with From Suitonius TaIOUS, the Rowan ver- 
. | 

Dryden, his ie, viti. 324, 325. 

Dudley, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds the avaritious oppreſſions of 
that prince, iti. 407. his character, 408. and tyrannical proceed- 

_ Ings, ib choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 409. his pun- 
1Aarment on the acceſſion of Henry VII. 432, 433. tails a ſacrifice 
to popular reſentment, 434. LE 

Lord Guildford, marries Lady Jane Gray, i iv. 388. is impri- 

05850 and condemned with her, after queen Mary's e 401. 

executed, 420, 421. 

Lord Robert, the principal favourite of queen Elizabeth, v, 

62. is created earl of Leiceſter, and propoſed as a huſband to o queen 

Mary, 84, 85. See Leiceſter, 

See Waraick. 

Duels, when, and on what W Te they became faſhionable, iv. 82. 


Du Gueſclin, a French commander, his hiſtory and behaviour to the 


pope at Avignon, ii. 491. he is defeated by the prince of Wales 
at Nagara, 493. returns to Caſtile at the head of another army, ib. 
is made conſtable of F rance, 498. 

Vor. VIII. 78 B b b Duntar, 


„ 

Dunbar, a battle there, vii. 197. 

Duncan, natural fon of Malcomb king of Scotland. See Scotland, 

Dunes, battle of, vii. 287. 

Dunkirk, given up by the French to Oliver Cromwell, vii. 287. fold 
to them by Charles II. 394. 

Dunois, Count. See Orleans. 

Durham, its biſhop, with Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, appointed guar- 
dians of the realm and juſticiaries, during the king's abſence, ii. 7, 
the character of the latter, ib. the former reſigns. ib. the arro- 
gance of the latter, ib, he flies beyond the ſeas, concealed under: a 
female habit, 18. 

Diunhau, monk and ben his life and character, i. 117. placed at 

the head of the treaſury, by king Edred, 118. baniſhed by Edwy, 

jucceſſor of Edred, 121. returns to ws mand 5 a EE of his 

life afterwards, ib. 2507 


Dutton, Colt. fined, viii. 195. 


E. 


D. P BALD, renounces the chriſtian faith, i. 38. 1s reclaimed by 
Laurentius a biſhop, 39. he dies, id. s 

Lanficld, and Orrock, their apoſtacy, i. 45. | 

Earl, a dignity, his office antiently, ii. 277. how changed into titular 
278. the effect of this innovation in the ſtate, ib. 

Ear %, ſucceeds his father Redwald in the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Angles, i. 44. is converted to . 47. the hiſtory of his 
poſterity, 48. 

_ Eaſter, riſe of he diſputes obout | it, 1. 65. hs. and when ended, 66. 

Laft India company, its firſt patent granted, v. 497. firſt ſtock, ib. 
fully eſtabliſhed, vi. 124. 

Eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, neceſſity of, iv. 33, 34 that of the church 
of Rome upon a bad foundation, 35, 36. 

Edgar, ſucceſſor of Edwy, his adminiſtration, i. 124. his Gn 3 to 
monks, 12 5: he ſummons a national council of prelates, 126. his 
behaviour to them, ib. his amours, 128—131. his penance, 129. 

more amours, 130. his marriage, 132. death, 133. his laws, 245. 

—— Athcling, legal heir to Edward the Confeſſor, is judged by bim 
incapable to ſucceed to the crown, i. 185. proclaimed king after 
Foward's death, 247. he yields the kingdom to William duke of 

Normandy, 250. is carried with the king into Normandy, 255. 
eſcapes with his ſiſters into Scotland, 264. perſuades the Northum- 
brians to join in an inſurrection, 265, 266. retires again into Scot- 
land, 268. having come again into England, with a view to give 
new troubles, ſubmits himſelf to the conqueror's mercy, 279. is 
ſent into Scotland by the conqueror, to reſtore his nephew Edgar, 
king Malcolm's ſon, 329. which proves ſucceſsful, ib. is made a 
pritoner in a battle in Normandy, by Henry I. 347, 348. his life 
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Edgehill, battle of, vi. 441. 
Ela, royal, their authority under the Norman kings, 11. 138, 


Edinburgh, burnt and pillaged by the Engliſh, iv. 265. a tumult 
between ſome French troops and the inhabitants, 336. the pro— 
voſt and his ſon killed on that occaſion, ib. a great ray. there, 

during the proceſſion of St. Giles, v. 24. is taken poſictiion of 
by the congregational party, 31. an agreement is there made, 
between that party and the regent, 32. again taken poſſeſſion 
of by the congregational party, 33. a treaty there between the 
French and Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 37. the zeal of the magi- 
ſtrates of this city againſt popery, on queen Mary's arrival ftom 
France, 49, 50. the city and caſtle taken poſſeſſion of by queen 

Mary's party, 207, is reſcued from them, by the aſſiſtance of 
queen Elizabeth, 208. tumults there, vi. 263. encouraged fron 
the pulpits, 265. tables there, 206, 1 in vain by the duke 
of Hamilton, 268. taken poſſeſſion of by Oliver Cromwell, vii. 
197. the convention, which eſtabliſhed the revolution, meets chere, 
viii. 299. 

Haide a nun, raviſhed by Edgar, i. 1738 the penance required, 

ES 

| — a i daughter of earl Godwin, i is married to Edward the Confeſſor, 

171. ſhe becomes odious to him, 175. 

Ke primate of England, his extraordinary behaviour at court, in 

the reign of Henry III. ii. 165. 

| Edmund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, his ſhort reign, l. 113. and violent 

| death, 114. | 

(afterwards ſurnamed Ironfi de) Prince, 1 an army to 1950 

the Danes, i. 155. is obliged to maintain it by plunder, 156. 
ſucceeds his father, ib. makes peace with the Danes, 157. is mur- 
_ dered, 158. 

Eared, ſucceſſor of Edmund, quells infurrections of Danes, i. 1 14. his 

| ſuperſtition, 115, he makes Dunſtan, a monk, treafurer, 118. dies, 

. 

Edric, King of Kent, is fucceeded by Widred his brother, i. 40. 

—— Duke, a traitor, governor of Mercia, is promoted at court, 1. 
152, the effects of this meaſure, ib. his treacheries continue, 154. 
they are renewed, 1 

Edward, ſurnamed the Elder, eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Alfred, his 

couſin Ethelwald rebels againſt him, i. 104. the rebellion is ſup- 

preſſed, 105. he attacks the Northumbrians 15 ſea, 106. his ſhort 

reign and death, 107. 

———— the Martyr, ſucceſſor of Rar, his title, i. 1 34. his favour to 
monks, ib. he cauſes divers ſynods to be called in his reign, 135. 
his gal death, 136, 13 

urnamed the Confeſtor, ſucceeds tha | in the kingdom 

of England, i. 170. marries Editha, earl Godwin's daughter, 171. 
ſummons a national council at Gillingham, ib. refumes his prede- 
B b x 2 cCeſſor's 
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ceſſor's grants, 172. is kinder to Normans than to his own Ti 
jeQs, 173, 174. diſlikes his queen, 175. in vain orders ear] God- 
win to puniſh the perſons concerned in a tumult, 176 ſummons 
a general council of the kingdom at London, 177 makes an a- 
greement t with earl Godwin, 179. inveſts Algar, ſon of Leofrick, 
with the government of Eaſt Anglia, 180. his inqufetudes about 
the ſucceſſion, 182. makes a verbal nomination of William, duke 
of Normandy, to the ſucceſſion, 183. takes feeble and irreio'ute 
ſteps for fecuring the ſucceſſion, to the duke of Normandy, 191. his 
death and character, 1 

Edward, Prince, eldeft ſon of Henry III. gives inc i-ations of a great 


and man!y ſpirit, ii 190. is conſtrained to ſwear to the obſer- 


vance of the proviſions of Oxford, ib. requeſted by the knights 
of the counties to interpoſe with the twenty-four barons, in be- 
half of the kingdom, 192. his weiſi.e to the barons on that 0 

cation, ib. his character at that early time of life, 196, 197. 
repulſes Lewellyn, prince of Wales, 201. is made pritoner by #h the 
barons at a parſley with them, 203. releafed on a ſubſequent ac- 
commodation, ib. in conjunction with the king, obliges earl Leiceſ. 
ter to retreat to London, 207. leads on the king's army into the 
f:14 at Lewes, 208, 209. is there made a pritoner by the rebel 
army, 210. teleaſed on ignominious terms by Leiceſter, 218. com- 
maids in the battle at Eveſham, 219. obtains a compleat victory 
over the barons, 220. ſaves his father's life in the field of battle, 
ib. ſets out on a cruſade for the Holy Land, 224, 225 figna- 
lizes himſelf there, 225, the hiſtory of his return, 237. his coro- 
nation, 238. an account of his adminiſtration, ib. 239. grievouſ— 
ly oppreſſes the Jews, 239, 240. his frugal management, 242, 
he obtains an aid of parliament to aſſiſt him in his expedition 
againſt Wales, 244. ſubdues that principality, 245, 246. which 
again flies to ams, 246. the inſurgents are defeated with great 
laughter, 247 and the principality annexed to the crown, 247. 
ſettles a difference between Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and Phi— 
lip the Hardy, 248. puniſhes his corrupt judges in parliament, 
249. accepts of a reference from the ſtates of Scotland, and the 
competitors for the Scots crown, 254. his view in accepting of 
this reference, ib. 255. an examination of his claim to a feuda! 
fuperio: ity over Sco land, 255, 250. A further examination of 
this queſtion, 257. 258. Mr. Caites's opinion on this point can- 
valled, 259- Edward's behaviour to t..e Scots nobles at Nore- 
bam, 269, 261. their anſwer to his demand, 262. an account of 
the claimants to the Scots crown, ib. 263. Edward's conduct 
Previous to bis determination, ib. 264. his equitable admi- 
niſtra ion in England, 265. his award relative to the Scots 
crown, ib. the humiliating demands he obliges the Scots king to 
comply with, 266, 267. an account of a quarrel between tie 
Norman and Engliſh ſailors, 267, 268. The King's endeavours to 
= prevent 
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jo prevent that quarrel from becoming the cauſe of a rupture with 
|. France, 270 1s nevertheleſs obliged to make war with France, ib. 
271. the ſucceſs of that war, 272 the commencement of a war with 
Scotland, 290. its progiefs, 291, 292. the total conqueſt of Scot- 
land, 292, 293. the meaſures he purſues in order to diſturb France, 
294. begins to quarrel with his clergy, 296. makes them ſubmit, 
297. purſues arbitrary meaſures, in order to ſupply himſelf with 
money for a French expedition, 299. an extraordinary altercation 
between him and two powerful barons, 300. purſues moderate 
meaſures, 301. goes to France, 302, the conſequences of his 
quarrel with the barons appear while he is abroad, ib. he confirms 
the great charter, and another, called the leſſer, after his return, 
303, 304. confirms them often, 305. ſubmits his difference with 
France to Pope Boniface, 307. and acquieſces with France in the 
Pope's award, 308. a revolt in Scotland, 309. the progreſs of 
that revolt, 311, 312. all the Engliſh government is expelled out 
of Scotland, 313. Edward in perſon routs the Scots army at 
Falkirk, 315. ſubdues all Scotland, 318. his anſwer to the 
Pope's letter relative to Scotland, ib. which revolts again, and 
cChaſes away the Engliſh government, 320. Edward again in per- 
ſon ſubdues it, 321, 322. and dies on his road to Scotland, 
329. his character, ib. 330. a conſideration of his civil ad- 
miniſtration and laws, 331, a review of his arbitrary proceed- 
ings, 332. his conduct towards the barons and the church ani- 
madverted on, 333, his conduct towards the court of Rome conſi- 
dered, 334. his children, 335. the ſtate of taxes in his reign, ib. 
Edius II. his weakneſs diſcovered, ii. 337. his paſſion for Gaveſ- 
ton, 338. leaves him guardian of the realm, during his abſence 
in Frauce, 340. his behaviour to Gaveſton, under ſentence of 
baniſhment pronounced in parliament, 342. conſents to the no- 
mination of a junto of barons empowered to enact ordinances for 
the good of the ſtate, 343. a war breaks out between him 
and the barons, about Gaveſton, 345. he makes an accommo- | | 
dation with them, 347. and a truce with R. Bruce, 348. in- | 
vades Scotland with a mighty army, 349. is defeated at Bon- 
nockburn, 351. the effect of this misfortune, on his adminiſtra- 
tion in England, 353. his character, 354. he gives a new um- 
| brage to his barons by his paſſion for Hugh Spenſer, 356. is 
compelled to conſent to Spenſer's baniſhment, by Lancaſter's par- 
ty in arms, 358. and to an act of indemnity in favour of mutinous 
barons, ib. takes the carl of Lancaſter priſoner, and beheads 
him, 360. his bounty to his followers in the expedition againſt 
the Lancaſtrians, ib. 361. reſigns the dominion of Guienne to 
his ſon, now thirteen years of age, 363. upon the queen's in- 
vaſion flies to the Weſt, 367. is taken and put into the cuſto- 
dy of the young earl of Lancaſter, 368. depoſed by a parlia- | 
ment called by the queen in his name, 369. the cruel uſage he 
| | | RS 1 5 met 
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met with under confinement, 370. is murdered 371. his cha- 
racter, ib. 372. the reign of Edward I. compared with this, 
372, 373. miſcellaneous tranſactions of this reign, 376. his chil- 
dren, 382. - . | | 
Ae; Prince, eldeſt ſon of Edward II. the dutchy of Guienne is 
reſigned to him by his father, ib. 363. he goes with his mother to 
Paris, in order to do homage for that dutchy to Charles of France, 
ib. affianced by his mother to Philippa, daughter to the earl of 
Holland, 365. enthroned in England, under the title of Regent, 
369. ſucceeds to the royal dignity by the death of his father, 
371. a council of regency appointed for him by the parliament, 
383. marches againſt the Scots invaders, 384. an account of his 
Toute, 386. cauſes Mortimer to be taken and tried in parliament, 
391. aſſumes the reins of government, 392. applies to earl Mur- 
Tay, regent of Scotland, for execution of an article of treaty re- 
lative to the eſtates of Engliſhmen in Scotland, 393, 394. ſe- 
cretly encourages John Baliol to make good his pretenſions on 
the crown of Scotland 395. makes war with Scotland on Ba- 
liol's account, 398. obliges a Scots parliament to receive Ba- 
liol as king, 400. again 8 Baliol's title by an army, 401. 
his title to France conſidered, 402, 403. he does homage to 
Philip, king of France, for Guienne, 405. enters into divers 4 
foreign alliances, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf for his French R 
expedition, 407. courts the Flemings, and procures their aid, 
ib. conſults his parliament, and obtains a grant of them for the E 
ſame purpoſe, 409. aſſumes the title of king of France, ib. his 
allies compared with thoſe of France, 411. enters France with an | 
army, but retires without coming to a battle, 412. procures from il 
his parliament a further ſupply, 414. quarters the arms of France ; 
with thoſe of England, 415. his navy headed by himſelf, beats 
the French fleet off the coatt of Flanders, ib. 416. his Flemiſh al- = 
Les beſiege St. Omer, 416. Edward in perſon befieges Tournay, WM SC 
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417. challenges the French king to ſingle combat, 418, 419. his oY 
reaſons for liſtening to terms of accommodation, 419. a negotiation 0 
enſues, ib. but he, before it is finiſned, eſcapes by ſtealth to Eng- " 
land, 420. his ill humour diſplayed on his landing at the Tower, 1 5* 
421, he quarrels with Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 422, 7 
receives from him a letter wrote in an extraordinary ſtile, 423, 424. | 
is reconciled to him, 424, makes large conceſſions to his patlia- 5 
ment, 426. obtains a repeal of thoſe conceſſions, 427. enters 7 1 
into a treaty with the earl of Mountfort en France, 429. 1 

ſends ſuccours to the counteſs of Mountfort, beſieged in the caſtle of 4 
Henebonne, 433. receives a viſit from her in England, and ſends U 
her back at the head of an army, ib. goes in perſon to her afliſt- Pi 

ance, 434. the dangers he incurs in that expedition, and how he Sr 

_ eſcapes them, ib. 435. again conſults his parliament, and obtains " 
more ſupplies, 436. ſends earl Derby into Guienne, for the de- 11 


fence of that province, ib. embarks an army under his own com- Li 
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operations, 497. 


Elizabeth Gray, widow of Sir John Gray, of Groby, 237. how 


88 F 
mand for Guienne, but diſembarks at la Hogue in Normandy, 439. 
plunders that province, and! puts it in a great conſternation, 440, 


pillages Caen, 441. his perilous march towards Paris, and hazard- 


ous retreat, 442, 443. the diſpoſition of his army previous to the 


battle of Crecy, 444. places in his front pieces of artillery, the 


firſt uſed in Europe, 445. the battle begins, 447. is carried on 


448. decided in favour of the Engliſh, 450. lays hege to Ca- 


Jais, 451. which offers to capitulate, 454. takes poſſeſſion of 
the city, and at the queen's entreaty ſpares the fix burgeſſes doom- 
ed to death, 456. inſtitutes the order of the garter, 461. makes 
a truce with France, 463. which being expired, the war breaks 
out anew, 466. leaves France, in order to defend England againſt 
a threatened invaſion of the Scots, 467. ſends earl Lancaſter at 
the head of an army to ſupport his partizans in Normandy, 468. 
his troops, under the prince of Wales, penetrate into the heart 
of France, ib. beat the French at Poictiers, 469. take the French 


king priſoner, 472, 473. who is preſented to him at London, by 


the Prince of Wales, 475. Edward's hands are tied from taking 
advantage of the confuſions, now in France, by a truce, 479. 


and he employs his time in making a truce with his priſoner, iþ. 


480. which the Dauphin and the ftates of France reject, 480. 
the war 1s renewed, ib. but eluded by a definitive plan concert- 
ed by the Dauphin, 482. a peace enſues at Bretigni, 483. in 


| conſequence of which, the French king is ſet at liberty, 485. 


Edward receives a viſit from the ſame monarch, 486. a new rup- 
ture with France happens, 496. the ill ſucceſs of the military 
to what a pitch the king 1s thereby incenſed, 
ib. the mortifications of his declining life, 498. and the death 
of his eldeft ſon, 499. his own death and character, 500. his 
poſterity, 501, 502. his pretended attachment to his parliament, 
503, 504. his laws concerning treaſon, 504. and how often he 
confirmed the great charter, ibid, a laudable clauſe of one of his 


| ſtatutes, 505. his behaviour in regard to purveyors, ib. Wind- 


for palace is built by him, 506. his arbitrary government, ib. 
507. how, no ſlave to the court of Rome, 508. his wiſe laws 
to curb the power of that court, ib. 50g. his laity, how conform- 


able to his diſpoſition in that point, 509. a review of the then po- 


lice of the kingdom, 510, this reign, how deſerving to be ſtudi- 
ed, 514. | 


Edward, ſon of Richard duke of York, ſucceeds to his father's title 


to the crown, by his death, iii. 219. 
der the naine of Edward IV. 220. his ſanguinary temper exein- 
plied, 224, 225. gives battle to the Lancaſtrians at "Touton, 
226. routs them, 227. his cruel orders after the rout, ib. his 
title is recognized in parliament, 229. his Engliſh dominions are 
invaded by the French, 232. who are routed at Hexham, 233. 
his eaſy and pleaſurable life after this victory, 235. marties Lady 


is proclaimed in London un- 


art 
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earl Warwic is thereby diſguſted, 238, he concludes an alliance 
with the dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, 241. an inſurrection, 
in Yorkſhire, 242. the inſurgents defeat his forces under earl Pem- 
broke, 243. they are quieted and diſpeiſed, 245. he quells a- 
nother inſurrection, 246. marches at the head of a great army, 
to encounter Warwic, 251. flies from his army into Holland 252, 
253. at his return, is received by the Londoners in a friendly 
manner, 258. becomes matter of that city, and of the perſon of 
Henry VI. 259. routs, and ſlays Warwic at the battle of Barnet, 
261. diſperſes queen Margaret's army at the battle of Tewkſbuty, 
262. extinguiſhes the hopes of the Lancaſtrian family, 253. forms 
a league with the duke of Burgundy, againſt France, 264 invades 
it, 205. makes a truce with the French king, 267. political re. 
marks on this treaty, 269. he ſets queen Margaret at liberty, ib. 
grows jealous of his brother the duke of Clarence, 273 in per- 
ſon, accuſes him in the houſe of peers, 275. and cauſes him to be 
executed, ib. his domeſtic ſchemes, 276. his death and charac: 
ter, 278. the care he took of the future tranquillity of the ſtate, 
in his laſt illneſs, 280. the effects of his licentious life on his pol 
- rips 290%; - | — V 
Edward, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of Edward III. See Wales. 
Edward, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. a minor, becomes 
king by the death of his father, iii. 281. expreſſes reſentment at 
the oppreſſions of his relations, 283 is murdered, together witi 
his brother, in the Tower, 294 3 3 ES 
Prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry VIII. is born iv. 191. created 
Prince of Wales, ib. his acceſſion to the throne, 301. and ſtate | 
of the regency appointed by the late king, ib. a propoſal to 
chuſe a protector is made in the council of the regency, 303. and 1 
complied with, 304. and the earl of Hartford is choſen protec- BW 
t 
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tor, ib. who is thereon created duke of Somerſet, 305. writes 
to the parliament, deſiring lord Seymour to be appointed his go— 


vernor, 339. his unwillingneſs to ſign a warrant for the executi-ſ — 
on of a heretic, 350. a deſign to marry him with a daughter 0! 1 
France, 368. his great averſion to popery, 373. is hardly prevail <« 
ed on to allow his fitter Mary the private exerciſe of her religion, | 
ib. kept from reflection, by a continued ſeries of amuſements, d-’ / 
ring the trial and execution of his uncle Somerſet, 379. brought ſl 
into great debts, by the rapacity of courtiers, 386. perſuade!| d 


to alter the ſucceſſion, 387. his laſt ſickneſs, 388. ſettles th: tl 

crown on lady Jane Gray, 390, 391. his death and character, 39!, Wi 
MEE in . 
Edwin, ſucceeds Adelfrid, firſt king of the Northumbrians, i. 43. 
converted to the chriſtian faith, 44. periſhes in battle, 45. b. 


kingdom is divided on his death, ib. and his family extinguiſ. ! ri 
—— and Morcar, ca, proclaim Edgar Atheling king, 1. 247 t 
| | appeat 
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appear at the head of this rebellion, againſt William the Conquer- 
or ib. are left deſſitute of all ſupport, 262. their fate, 279 
Edwy, ſucceſſor of Edred, his extraordinary behaviour on his coro- 
nation day, i. 121. his ſubjects revolt, 122. his death, 123. 
Eſingbam, Lord Howard, takes on him the command of Queen 
Elizabeth's navy, v. 345. in contempt of his orders, ſails to 
the coaſt of Spain, 350. returns in time to oppoſe the armada 
in the channel, 352 pfractiſes a ſucceſsful ſtratagem in that 
engagement, 354. defeats the Spaniards, 355. commands as 
high admiral in the expedition againſt Cadiz, 393. plunders it, 
395. on his return, is created Earl of Nottingham, ib. be- 
comes unpopular, by diſcoveing an inclination for peace with 
Spain, 440. | | | | e 5 
Egbert, ſon of Eadbald, King of Kent, his bloody precaution to 
aſſure the throne to his poſterity, i. 39. how, and by whom de- 
Nied, 1b, : © 5: | | ET 
— ſon of Woden, acquires the kingdom of Weſſex, i. 5. 
his other conqueſts, 60. unites all the heptarchy into one great 
ſtate, called England, 62. the nature of this uew ſtate, 68. the 
troubles he met with, 69, 70. his death. 71, 
Elbeuf, marquis of, accompanies Queen Mary from France to Scot- 
land, v. 46. a remarkable adventure of his in Scotland, 53, 54. 
Elenaor, heireſs of Poictou, divorced from Lewis ViIth of France, i. 
393. married to Henry, granuſun of Henry I. ib. her weak and 
diſguſting behaviour, 366, 367. ſhe obtains from her huſband the 
reſtitution of her hereditary dominions, 438. is entrulited with the 
government of England, by her fon Richard I. 11. 2. diſſuades 
Prince John from liſtening to the French king's advice, 19. by rei- 
terated letters, intercedes for his interpoſal in behalf of her ſon 
Richard, then a priſoner in Germany, 24. carries her ſon's ranſom. 
to the duke of Auſtria, 30. obtains a pardon for Prince John 32. 
is buried by Edward I it 265. 


daughter of the earl of Provence, is married to Henry H. 


2CUti- 


er oi ii. 165. the bad conſequences of this marriage, 167. her expe- 
eval dition to relieve her huſband, oppreſſed by rebel barous, is diſap“ 
igion, pointed by ſtorms, 214. | 55 
„ d. Vida, daughter of the earl of Devonſhire, her beauty, 1. 130. 
ought ſhe is married to Ethelwold, king Edgar's favourite, 131. after nis 
uaded _ death ſhe is married to the king, 132. her {eivants murder Edward 
s the the martyr, 136. her ſon ſucceeds him, 138. 
30% Liva, wife of Edwy, an amiable princefs, is hamſtrung by monke, 
1, . 4 4, „ = | | 
Rp MM £/72abeth, Princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII. born, iv. 124. the title of 
his Princeſs of Wales is conferred on her, ib, ſhe is favoured by her fa- 
iguifl. ther and his queen, jane Seymour, 177 1s deciatedeillegitimate, 
; ib. reſtored by the parlament to ber right of fucceſſion, 262. iavours | 
i. 247 the addieſſeſs of lord Seymour, 340. ber right of ſucccilion, ſet a- 
appeal fide in favour of lady Jaue Giay, 391 Joins queen Mary, with ſome 


Vor. VIII. 


E 1or ces, 


FM. DB E- Aa 

forces, on her acceſſion, 400. becomes obnoxious to her, 409. is 
harſhly treated by her, 418, 419. ſeized by her order, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 419. diſmiſſed from the Tower, and after- 
wards committed at Woodſtock, ib. her prudent conduct durin 
queen Mary's reign, 473. declines a marriage with the king of 
Sweden, 474. her cautious anſwer, when queſtioned about the 
real preſence, ib. her great popularity at her acceſſion, v. 2, 3. 
her laudable behaviour on her arrival at the Tower, and afterwards 
at St. James's, ib. her gratitude to Philip II. of Spain, 3, 4. rea- 
ſons for declining a marriage with that monarch, 5, 6. notifies her 
_ acceſſion to the Pope, who thereon behaves very inſolently, 5. her 
ſpirited reſentment, ib. ſhe ſettles her council, ib. and reftores 
the proteſtant religion, 6. recalls the exiles, and releaſes priſoners 
detained on account of religion, 7. makes ſeveral other regulations 
in favour of the reformation, ib. her popular behaviour at her 
coronation, 8. her title recognized by parliament, 9. ſhe is de- 
clared ſupreme head of the church of England, 10. many other 
high prerogatives, 1i, 12. her anſwer to the parliament's addreſs, 
about chufing a huſband, 13, 14. favours ſome of the catholic ce- 
remonies, ib. refuſes to grant a toleration, ib. her prudence in 
concluding a peace with France, 17, 18. and with Scotland, 18, 
why diſguſted with Mary queen of Scots, 19. is ſolicited for aſ- 
ſiſtance by the congregation in Scotland, 34. ſends a fleet and army 
to ſupport them, 36. refuſes the offers of France, and concludes 
a treaty with the congregation, ib. ſends tranſports to carry the 
French troops out of Scotland, 38. ſettles Scotland, and obliges 
Mary to comply with articles favourable to that kingdom, ib. her 
great ſagacity in this tranſaction diſplayed, ib. acquires great in- 
fluence with the Scots, ib» refuſes to queen Mary a paſſage 
through England, 44. her deſign to intercept her is diſappointed, 
46. her anſwer to queen Mary's ſolicitations of friendſhip, 58, 
59. refuſes to own Mary's right of ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, 60. her prudent adminiſtration, 61. ſeveral ſuitors make 
their addreſſes to her, 61, 62. to whom ſhe gives a gentle refuſal, 
G2. her averſion to aſcertain the ſucceſſion, ib. her 2 to the 
ear! of Hartford and his lady, 63, 64. pardons ſome conſpirators in 
favour of queen Mary, 64. is the chief ſupport of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt in Europe, 69. ſolicited to aſſiſt the prince of Conde, 71. her 
motives for complying, 72. gets poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace and 
Dieppe, 72. is ſeized by the ſmall-pox, which gives great uneaſineſs 
to the nation, on account of the ſucceſſion, 74. after her recovery 
ſolicited by the parliament to marry, or ſettle the ſucceſſion, id. 
75. and is much puzzled by this requeſt, ib. and by repeated 
applications on that head, to which ſhe always gives an evaſive 
anſwer, 70, 77. her prerogative extended by parliament, 57. 
ſhe publiſhes a manifeſto in France, 78, 79. makes an accommo- 
dation with, 82. profeſſes great friendſhip for queen Mary, 82, 


83. her reafons for declining an interview with her, 83. her jea - 


louſy 
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louſy of her, 83, 84. propoſes lord Robert, earl of Leiceſter, for 
a huſband to her, 84, 85. her artful deſign in this, 85. her fickle- 
neſs and vanity diſcovered by Sir James Melvill, 86, approves of 
lord Darnly's marriage with queen Mary, and afterwards difap- 
proves of it, 88. deals unfairly on that occaſion, 89. ſecretly 
encourages malecontents againſt queen Mary, and publicly dif- 
claims any connection with them, 93. her deep diflimulation, 
4. her remarkable behaviour on hearing of the birth of a prince of 
Scotland, 102, 103. and duplicity on that occaſion, 103. ſends 
commiſſioners with preſents to the baptiſm, ib, ſtops the proceed- 
ings of the parliament about the ſucceſlion, 104. her ſpeech to 
the parliament on that occaſion, 106, ſhe remonſtrates againſt 
queen Mary's marriage with Bothwell, 118. ſeems to compaſſio— 
nate Mary's misfortunes when a priſoner, 123. ſends an ambaſſa- 
dor, with prudent inſtructions, to mediate between her and her ſub- 
jets, 124. propoſes that the young prince ſhould be ſent to Eng- 
land for ſafety, 124. deſigns to aſſiſt Queen Mary to make her el- 
cape from Lochleven, 130. is adviſed by Cecil how to behave to 
her on her arrival in England, 131—134. ſends meſſengers, with an 
excuſe, for not accepting a viſit from her, 134. interpoſes in her 
farour with the regent of Scotland, 135. her artful condu to 
_ procure the ſubmiſſion of queen Mary's cauſe to her, and why 
lo deſitous to gain this point, 136, 137. appoints commiſſioners 
to hear both ſides, 137. the complaints of Mary and thoſe of 
her enemies are laid before queen Elizabeth's commitlioners, 
139. queries propofed to her commiſſioners by the earl of Mur- 


ray, regent of Scotland, 141. the conferences are transferred 


to Hampton-court, 142. where an anſwer. is made to the earl 
of Murray's queries, ib. artfully draws from him the letters of 
correſpondence between Queen Mary and Bothwell, 144. which 
contain inconteſtible evidences of Mary's guilt, 145. Elizabeth 
communicates her ſentiments on this ſubject to her privy-coun- 
cil, 149. and to Mary's commiſſioners, 150, diſmiſſes Murray, 
with marks of favour, 152. but declines acknowledging him 
as regent of Scotland, or the young prince as king of Scotland, 
ib. her artful conduct with Queen Mary, in ſending her terms 
of agreement, and declining thoſe propoſed by that queen, 153. 
ſhe demands of the French court the reſtitution of Calais, but 
is obliged to put up with a refuſal, 154, 155. ineffectually re- 
news the negotiations of marriage with the arch duke Charles, 
155. ſome anecdotes concerning her religion, 159, 160. her re- 
gidity in puniſhing nonconformity, 160. is greatly influenced by 
Cecil, 164. her political conduct to him, 165. is informed by 
Murray of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 166, doth not yield to Nor- 
folk's attempt to amuſe her, 168, takes prudent meaſures to 
ſuppreſs an inſurrection in the North, 170. is obliged to diſſem- 
ble with queen Mary, 172. her perfonal conduct and power, 
Compared with queen Mary's, ib. her propoſals to the ſtates 
. - EE: 40 | FE 
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of Scotland, and anſwers thereto, 173. ſhe is cautious not to de- 
clare openly againſt queen Mary, 174. but continues to diſſem- 
ble with her, 175, 176, and makes her ſeveral propoſals in or- 
der to her reſtoration, 176. which the neceſſities of her affairs 
obliges her to conſent to, ib. Elizabeth alſo treats with comiſlio- 
ners, appointed by the Scots parliament, 177. the breach is 
widened between her and Mary, by the pope's bull of excommu- 
nication and depoſition, then publiſhed, 178. which is ſuppoſed to 
be done in concert with Mary, ib. the dawnings of liberty are 
ſuppreſſed, by her injunctions to the parliament, not to meddle 
in affairs of ſttate, 179. is offended with the motion of a member 


of the houſe of commons, relative to religion, and forbids him to 


appear in the houſe afterwards, 181. but takes off this prohibiti- 
on the next day, 183. her jealouſy of her prerogative relative to 
patents, 184. at the end of a ſeſſion, ſhe checks by rebukes the 

teeble efforts therein made towards liberty, 186. and avows max- 
ims of government, aſſerting an uncontroulable power over her par- 
liaments, 188. gives ſecret aſſiſtance to the proteſtants in France, 
193. the French king endeavours to impoſe on her, by the propo- 
ſal of a marriage with the duke of Anjou, 195. which ſhe en- 
courages, in order to deceive him, ib. motives for her diſſimulati- 
on, ib. careſſes the Flemiſh refugees, 119. inſults the duke of Al- 
va, ib. 200. a ſcheme is formed to ſubvert her gove:nment, 201, 


202. it is diſcovered, and prevented, 203. ſhe heſitates about the 


execution of the duke of Norfolk, till petitioned by the houſe of 
commons, 205. calls queen Mary to account for her conduct, ib. 
flops proceedings againſt her in the houſe of commons, 206. 
and forbids that houſe to meddle with the ceremonies of the church, 
ib. is impoſed on by the French king, 209. her aſtoniſhment 
and indignation on hearing of the maſſacre at Paris, 211, her re- 
ſolute anſwer to the French ambaſſador's account of that tranſac- 
tion, ib. 212, uſes her utmoſt endeavours to guard againſt the 
treachery of catholics, and diſſembles with the French king, 213, 
214, mozerates the zealous reſentment of her ſubjects againſt 
the 1 rench 215, 216. but encourages the Hugonots in France, 
218. her aſſiſtance is ſolicited by the Dutch, againſt the tyranny 
of the Spaniards, 222. her reaſons for refuſing to accept the pro- 
| tered ſovereignty of theſe province ib. 223. ineffectually inter- 
cedes for them with Philip of Spain, 223. enters into treaty with 
them, whereby ſhe is engaged, under certain conditions, to aſlilt 
them with men and money, 225. propoſes for them terms of ac- 
commodation with the king of Spain, ib. 226. her wiſe and politic 
management, 228, 229. maintains her authority over the parlia- 
ment, 233. by her ambaſlador intercedes in behalf of Morton, 
236. repuiſes a Spaniſh invaſion of Ireland, 237. Patroniſes Sit 
Francis Drake, 239. ſummons a parliament ib. obtains of them 
to pats divers laws in her favour, 240. reprimands the houſe of 
commons for appointing a faſt of their own authority, ib. by what 
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in Holland, 274, 275 
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means ſhe is engaged to hate the catholics, 242. fhe reſolves, and 

why, to form a confederacy againſt the power of Spain, 243. the 
reception the duke of Anjou's addreſſes met with from her, 245. 
an account of the marriage treaty propoſed between the queen and 
the duke, 246. the further proſecution of this courtſhip, 247, 


248. all the friends of the queen remonſtrate againſt the French 
marriage, 249 whereby ſhe is moved to refuſe the duke's ſuit, 


251, exhorts the king of Scotland not to reſent the earl of Gow- 
rie's violence, 253. her reaſons for oppoſing queen Mary's reſtora- 


tion, 257. her deceitful dealings with that princeſs, 258. her go- 
| vernment is difturbed by conſpiracies in England, 261. which are 
\  Imputed to the queen of Scots, 262. her parliament's care, and 


g eat Kindneſs to her, 263. the nature of her eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
lions, 266. the terms of one more arbitrary than the reſt, 267. 
her ſpeech to the commons, from the throne, relative to their peti- 


tion to the houſe of peers concerning religious grievances, 268, 


209. ſhe grants a new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 269. a conſpiia- 
cy againſt her life is formed, ib. 270. it is detected, and the con- 


ſpiratois puniſhed, 271. another conſpiracy is defeated, 272. the 


opinions of her counſellors upon the application of the proteſtants 
ſhe concludes a league with the Dutch, 
276. ſends them aiſiſtance, headed by the earl of Leiceſter, 278. 
how diſobliged with the ſtates on this occaſion, ib. ſhe invades 


| the Spaniſh dominions in America, 279. makes a league with the 
king of Scotland, 283, 284. in what light the then regarded Mary 
| queen of Scots, 286. the effect of the meaſures ſhe took with that 
_ princeſs, ib. 287. another conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, 289. 
which is diſcovered, 292. Mary queen of Scots aſſents to this con- 

ſpiracy, 293. the conſpirators are ſeized and puniſhed with death, 


295. the treatment ſhe gives, on that occaſion, to Mary queen of 
Scots, 296. iſſues a commiſſion to try her, ib. her behaviour, on 
being informed of Mary's condemnation, 308. cauſes the parliament, 


which ſhe ſummoned on queen Mary's account, to be opened by 
_ commiſſion, 309. how ſhe receives the ſolicitations of parliament 


for Mary's execution, 310. cauſes queen Mary to be informed of 
theſe preſſing requeſts, 312, 313. receives a letter from her, 313, 


314, which ſhe never anſwered, 314. the reaſons uſed by her 


courtiers, to perſuade her to order Mary for execution, 318—320. 


the reſolves on Mary's execution, 320. cauſes a warrant for the 


execution to be ſecretly drawn out, 321. which is ſent down to 


the perſons concerned to fee it done, ib. her behaviour on hearing 
of Mary's execution, 331. how lhe treated, ſecretly, Daviſon on 


that account, 333, 334. becomes ſenſible of the danger of this 


proceeding, 335. ſends a fleet, under Drake, againſt the coaſts 
of Spain, 338. makes preparations to oppoſe the invincible arma- 


da, 344. her ſhips and ſailors, compared with thoſe of Spain, 
345. the prudence and vigour of her conduct on this occaſion, 
p | ET „ 
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ib. 347. the means ſhe uſed to rouſe the animoſity of the nation 
againſt popery, 348. her ſpirited appearance when riding through 
the lines, 349. her behaviour on hearing of the return of the Spa- 
niſh armada into the ports of Spain, 350. her admiral's behaviour 
on that occaſion, ib. 351. her fleet engages the armada in the 
channel, 352, 353. and defeats it, 355. her uſual injunction re- 


newed every ſeſſion to the houſe of commons, 357. her imperi- 


ous behaviour to that houſe, 353. her ſpeech to their committee, 
359. the permits her ſubjects to ſend out expeditions againſt Spain, 
362. oppoſes the Scots king's marriage with a princeſs of Den- 
mark, 365, 366. alliſts the king of Navarre with money, 369. 
makes him a preſent: of more money, after his acceſſion to the 
French throne, 371. continues her ſuccours, 372, 373. con- 
cludes a new treaty with him, and fends him three thouſand men, 
373-: and; notwithſtanding former diſappointments, forms ano- 
ther treaty with him, 375. the ſucceſs of divers adventurers, 
patronized by her, againſt Spain, 377. her anſwer to the ſpeak- 
er of the houſe of commons, ſoliciting as uſual for the privileges 
of the houſe, 378. ſhe puts three members under confinement, 
for propoſing to offer a bill for entailing the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
ib. mortifies the houſe further, 379, 380. and points out to 
them the only buſineſs that they are to take under their confidera- 
tion, 380. makes them ohey her, 381. and alſo to grant larger 
ſupplies, ib. 332. her afſuming harangue on that occaſion, 382. 
makes a new league with the French king after his apoſtacy, 385. 
her advice to the Scots king, upon the diſcovery of the plot of 
the three catholic lords againft him, 386. how ſhe regarded that 
Prince, ib. 387. a conſpiracy againſt her, how diſappointed and 
avenged, 388. powerfully aſſiſts the French king againſt the ca- 
tholic league, ib. becomes more ſparing in his cauſe, 389. en- 
ters into a treaty with the ſtates of Holland, 390. encourages 
naval expeditions againſt the Spaniſh dominions in America, 392. 
and againſt Spain, 393. her fleet takes and plunders Cadiz, 394, 
395- creates lord Effingham, commander in chief in that expe- 
dition, earl of Nottingham, 395. grants to the earl of Eſſex the 
chief command of an expedition againſt Spain, ib. creates him 
ear|-marſhal of England, 399. ſummons a parliament, ib. her 
ſpeech to the parliament, delivered by the lord keeper, 400. her 
anſwer to the application of the houſe of commons, about mo- 
nopolies, 401. her 1emonſtrance to the French king againſt a 
peace with Spain, 402. her behaviour on that occaſion, ib. 403. ſte 
| liſtens to Eſſex's councils, 405. falls out with him, ib. 406. rein- 
itates him in her favour, 408. makes a new treaty with the Dutch, 
409. appolats the earl of Eſſex lord governor of Ireland, 420. le- 
vies for him a numerous army, ib. is greatly diſguſted on hearing of 
his frivolous enterpriſes, 423. informs him of her diſſatisfaction, 425. 
at fuſt receives him graciouſly, ib. but orders him to be e 
Is 
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his chamber, and exawined by the council, 426. her behaviour to 
that nobleman under ſickneſs, 427. and afterwards on his reco- 


very, ib. 428. appoints lord Mountjoy deputy of Ireland, ib. 
what contributed to keep up her anger againſt Eſſex, 429. ſhe 


cauſes him to be again examined by the privy-council, ib. orders 
Bacon to draw up an account of Eſſex's examination, 432. her be- 


bhaviour on hearing his narrative read, ib. her ſoft anſwer to Ef- 
ſex's ſubmiſſive meſſage, 433. her rough anſwer to Effex's requeſt, 


relative to a renewal of his monopoly patent of ſweet wines, 434. 


its effect on that nobleman, ib. her remarkable jealouſy about her 


beauty and perſon, 436. breaks off a negotiation with Spain, on 
account of a diſpute about a point of ceremony, 439. what 
means ſhe uſes to diſcover if Eſſex is projecting an inſurrection, 
441. gets information of Eſſex's deſigns, 442. behaves with great 
tranquillity during the inſurrection, 443, 444. orders Eſſex and 
Southampton to be tried by their peers, 444, 445. her inconſtant 
reſolutions about Eſſex's fate, terminate in her conſent to his exe- 


cution, 447. Cauſes ſome of his aſſociates to be alſo executed, and 
_ pardons the reſt, 449. is deſirous of a perſonal interview with the 


French king, 451. her political ſentiments, with reſpect to the 
ſyſtem of Europe, ib. the ſchemes of her courtiers, with reſpect 


to Ireland, 452. her juſt reſolutions on that head, 453. the expe- 


dients ſhe made uſe of to raiſe money for ſuppreſſing lriſh inſurrec- 
tions, are productive of many grievances, 457. the topics inſiſted 


on for ſupport of theſe meaſures in that houſe, 458, 459. pro- 


miſes to cancel the moſt grievous monopoly patents, 459. her be- 


haviour to the commons, when thanking her for her goodneſs, in 


making this condeſcending promiſe, 464. her fleet takes, and brings 


| home, a Spaniſh Curacoa ſhip, 465. ſhe grows melancholy, 466. 
the ſuppoſed cauſe of her uneaſineſs, ib. 467. her death and cha- 


rater, 469, 470. her miniſters and warriors, 470. her fame, how 
eſtimated, ib. 471. the ſtare of government during her reign, 472. 


the antient and eſtabliſhed inſtruments of power, 473. the then 


ſtate of the martial law, 474, 475. what the government of Eng- 


land then reſembled, 479. her arbitrary power, and endleſs inven- 
tions to {trip her people of money, 482, her proclamations and em- 


bargoes, how ulſed by her, ib. 483. extravagant acts of arbitrary 
power, 484. how ſedition was then puniſhed, 486. her moſt ab- 


ſolute authority, how believed and ſubmitted to, 488. the ſad ſtate | 
of morals in her reign, 489, 490. her economy, 492. an account 
of the payments ſhe made, and the debts due to her, 493. her ordi- 


nary revenue, 494. how the ſhook off dependance on foreigners, 
and foreign loans, 496. how ſhe encouraged commerce and naviga- 


tion, ib. 497. her dealings with Muſcovy and Turky. 498. with 


the Hanſe towns, Genoa, and Venice, 499, 500. the magnificence 


and hoſpitality of her nobility, 503. the teſtraints ſhe laid on 
e . luxury, 
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luxury, 505. her own practice in that reſpeR, ib. her character ag 
an author, 508. what regard ſhe paid to learned men, ib. 509. 
Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. married to Frederic, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, vi. 2. See Frederic, Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine. | 
Elliot, Sir John, cpriſoncd 40 releaſed, and why, vi. 156, 157, his 
behaviour in the houſe, 214. again impriſoned, 216. dies in pri- 
ſon, ib. how reſented by the nation, ib. 
Fmbargoes, how uſed in the reign of Queen El:zabeth, v. 482. 
Emma, ſiſter of duke Richard of Normandv, is married to king E- 
thelred, i. 144. becomes a widow by his death, 156. is mar- 
ried to his ſucceſſor, Canute the Great, 161. after his death, 
lives at Wincheſter, 166. flies with her fon Henry into Norman- 
dy, 167. 
Empſon, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds that prince's avaritious dif- 
poſition, 111. 407. his character, ib. and tyrannical proceedings, 
408. is impriſoned on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 432. his 
oo apology, ib. 433. falls a lacrifice to popular relentment, 


2 (and Engliſhmen) erected into a kingdom, i 61. its nature, 
68. firtt invalions of Danes there, 70. they, for the firſt time, take 
up their winter quarters there, 73. diftreſſed by thein, 78. its ſtate 
at Alfred's acceſſion, 100, 101. infeſted by wolves, 133. a maſſa- 
cre of Danes there, 150, ſhip- money, firſt levied there, 152. mi⸗ 
litary tenures, firſt ſet up there, ib. the moſt antient ſtate of its 
church, 200. the ſtate of its towns before the Norman conqueſt, 

225. a great conſternation there, 246. its nobility accept Williau 
duke of Normandy, for king of England, 249, 250. diſcontents 
there, 256. inſurrections there, 258. they are quelled, 262. new 
nſurreCtions there, 265. they grow general, 266. are quelled, 207. 
the feudal law is introduced there, 270. the Pope's authority intro- 
duced there, 273. his legate there, for the firlt time, ib. no fury of 
cruſades there, 320. its ſtate at the beginning of Henry Ps reign, 
333. its great men obtain the privilege of building fortreſſes, 379, 
380. the conſequence of this licence, 384, 385. its extraordinary 
tufferings in the reign of Stephen, 394. its ſtate at the time of the 
acceſſion of Henry II. the then authority of its monarch, 399. the 
then ſtate of the civil and eccleliaitic authority, 416, 417. the di- 
pute between Henry II. and Becket begins there, 418. Becket's a.. 
ſaſſination there, 446. heretics, firſt puniſhed there, 452. an account 
ol its feudal government, ii. 109. the authority of the king and ba- 
rons there, 110. the power of the latter in their courts, 1 in, theit 
power over their vaſſals, ib. in imitation of what countty, ald by 
what means, the Englith were emboldened to require an indepen: 
dance on their ſovereign, 121. and after what model the privilege: 
bf the peers, and liberty of the commons were formed, ib. the ſitu— 
ation of England, when the proviſions of Oxford took place there, 
197. its manners then, 233. entalls introduced here, 333. 4 fl 
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mine there, 376. its nobility affect the French language, 410. A 


- plague there, 462. its ſtate, when Edward III. died, ii 5, 6. the 


weakneſs of its laws then, 63. the then ſtate of its affairs in France, 
ib. an inſurrection of the common people there, 8. their extraor- 
dinary numbers, headed by Tyler and Straw, 9. ſuppreſſed, 11. 
firſt impeachment of a chancellor in England, 16. firſt impeach- 
ment by the commons, ib. the houſe of commons firſt appears to 


be of weight in the conſtitution, 19. expulſion and execution of 


the miniſters of Richard II. 21. a general inſurrection there, 42. 
the depoſition of King Richard II. 43z—50. the acceſſion of Hen- 


ry IV. being the firſt of the Lancaſtrian family, 66. an inſurrecti- 
on of nobles againſt him, 68. ſuppreſſed, 69. an inſutrection in 


Wales, 71. Northumberland's rebellion, 74—80. the prince of 


Scotland, a priſoner there, 80. the Lollards there, 93. its king, 


Henry V. declared heir of the monarchy of France, 116. a pro- 
tector, during a minority, choſen, 130. Cade's inſurreQion, 196, 
197. the throne is reſtored to the family of Yark, in the perſon 
of Edward IV. 220. Heary VI. eſcapes into Scotland, 227. his 
return, defeat, and impriſonment, 233, 234 


privy-council, 285. the murder of Edward V. and his brother, 


294. diſcontents of the people of England, iii. 338. Lambert 
Simnel's invaſion, 345. a truce for ſeven years with Scotland, 350. 


war with France, 371. concluded by a peace, 373. Perkin War- 


| bec declared for by many of the nobility, 378. that impoſture 
detected, 380. his inſutrection finally ſuppreſſed, 400. England 
is greatly oppreſſed by Henry VII. 408, 409. the ſtate of com- 
merce in his time, 422—424. it is greatly devoted to the church 
of Rome, 450. it: ecclefiaitical ſtate conſidered, iv. 33. the be- 
 Linning of the reformation there, 38. diſcontents increaſe, on ac- 


count of Henry VII. his exactions, 57. the progreſs of the refor- 


mation there, 104 116. 142. a final breach betvieen England and 
Rome, 127. union with Wales commenced, 132. the then reli- 


gious principles of England, 136. interdifted by the Pope, 152. 


the union with Wales compicaied, 162. diſcontents of the peo— 
ple, on account of the abolition of monaſteries, 184. how paci- 


tied, 189. an inſurrection on account of religion, 231. the Eng- 


liſh are entirely enſlaved by Henry VIII. 289. have itte foreign 
commerce at this time, 294. and their artihicers are greatly exccl- 


led by foreigners, 295. the country is depopulated by iacloſures, 
298. learning is there gncuuraged, 299. the retormation is 


compleated, 308. the kingdom is diffracted, by the oppoſite opi- 
nions of their preachers, 332. viſcoatents increaſe, on account 
of the ſuppreſſion of monks, and other religious orders, 351. in- 
ſurrections in ſeveral places, 354 the ſucceſſion to the throne. 


is altered, 386. the catholic :-ligioa reſtored, 403. a violent 
perſecution of the reformed in England, 440. ſubmitſion of Eng- 
Vork. VIII. N Dad d 88 


5 an inſurrection in 
Yorkſhire, 242, 243. another rebellion againſt Edward IV. 246. 
his expulſion, 252. his return, 257. a protector choſen by the 


land 


TN . 
land to the Pope, renewed, 449. ſuffer greatly by Queen Mary's 
extortions, 452. the commencement of their trade with Muſco- 
vy, 479. their great joy on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, v. 
2, 3- the reformed religion is reſtored, 5. the ſupremacy of the 
church, annexed to the crown, 10. the nomination of biſhops 

iven to the crown, 11. the Engliſh church 1s attended by thoſe 

of the Romiſh communion, 16. a plague there, 81. Mary Queen 
of Scots takes refuge there, 137. conferences about Mary there, 
ib.—153. puritans there, 156. firſt conſpiracy of the duke of 
Norfolk, 162. inſurrections in the north, againſt Queen Eliza- 
beth, 168—171. Norfolk's ſecond conſpiracy, 201—205. Sir 
Francis Drake's expedition, 238, 239. a conſpiracy of Romaniſts 
againſt Queen Elizabeth, 270. Babington's conſpiracy there, 289. 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots there, 299. her execution there, 
329. preparations in England to repel the Spaniſh armada, 344, 
now in the channel, 352 it is defeated, 355. the ſtate of 
the Queen's authority in England, 368. what the Engliſh go. 
verament then reſembled, 479. the ſize, and number of the Eng. 
liſn navy, 500. its able-bodied men, 501. armed, and militia, 
bb. its antient ſtate, vi. 46. its ſtate in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, compared with its preſent ſtate, 48. its ſtate at the 

end of the reign of James I. 99—136. arminianiſm there, 210. 
great diſcontents there, 290. the Scots invaſion, 294. Aa great 
council of peers there, 293. the long, or rump parliament 
meets there, 303. the Iriſh rebellion, 368. preparations for 
a Civil war, 424. Which commences, 429. the nation how then 
divided, ib. 430. military operations commence, 440. Laud' 
execution there, vii. 37. 39. the king's party is finally diſper- 
ſed, 65. preſbytery is ſet up there, 70. the king's trial and 
execution there, 141—147. the ſtate of England, at the com- 
mencement of the commonwealth, 161. the protectorate of Oli 
ver Cromwell commences there, 239. conſpiracies againſt him, 
289, 290. the rump reſtored, 307. conſpiracies, 308. inſurrec- 
tions, 310. anarchy, 312. 314. the reſtoration, 337. its ſtate 
then, 339. its commerce, how conſiderable then, 348. prelacy 
reſtored, - 370. the preſbyterian clergy ejected, 393. the five 
nile act, 417. the Coventry act, 479. indulgence there, grant- 
ed by royal authority, 486, 487. recalled, 515. the marriage 
of the prince of Orange with the princeſs Mary, the king's niece, 
viii 34. Godfrey's murder, 72. a general conſternation there, 
73. the trials, and executions. of the jeſuits, 108. the great 
power of the crown of England, 177. Ryehouſe plot there, 
181. the then temper of bench and juries, 195. the acceſſion of 
king James II. 208. Monmouth's invaſion, 219. fix prelates 
conlined, 261. the landing of the prince of Orange, 284. a ge- 
neral commotion there, 285, 286. the ſettlement of the crown 
on the prince and princeſs of Orange, or the revolution, 309. 8 
| | | then 
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then ſtate of manners, arts, and ſciences in England, ib. the king's 
revenues at that time, 316. and amount of the national debt, 1h. 
ſtate of the Engliſh militia, from the reſtoration to the revolution, 
ib. 317. of the army, during the aforeſaid period, 317. of its 
navy, ib. its commerce and riches, ib. 318. its burrows, 319. its 
people, ib. its factions, 321. its learned men, and learning, ib. 
33; ; 
Entails, firft introduced into England, ii. 333. . a law made, empow- 
ering the nobility to break them, 421. 
Epiſcopacy, aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 271. grows odious in England, 
291. aboliſhed there, vii. 31. reſtored in England, 370 in Scot- 
land, 375. Ps | | | TEES 
Epiſcopal habit, and ceremonies, rejected by the puritans, v. 156, 
137 . = 
Ercombert, youngeſt ſon of Eadbald, his reign, 1. 39. and death, ib. 
Eremfroy, the pope's legate, calls a national council, 273. its pro- 
ceedings, ib. 274. : | 
Erne river, battle of, ii. 36. 8 N | 
Hex, kingdom of, formed, i. 53. ſubdued by Egbert, founder of the 
Engliſn monarchy, ib. 5 . . 
— Earl of, his character, v. 363. ſteals from England, and joins 
adventurers againſt Spain, ib. commands the land forces in an ex- 
pedition againſt it, 393. his immoderate joy, at the reſolution of 
a courr-martial, to attack the ſhips in the harbour of Cadiz, how 
checked, 394. the reception his propoſal met with, 395. his 
challenge to Lord Effingham, 396. appointed to command the 
land forces and fleet, in another expedition againſt Spain, ib. in- 
tercepts three Spaniſh ſhips, 398. 1s created earl-marſhal of Eng- 
land, 399. is ſent over to Ireland, in quality of lord governor, at 
the head of a numerous army, 420. his indiſcretion there, 421, 
422. his capital error, 422. an account of his expedition againft 
Munſter, ib. 423. into Ulſter, 424. where a truce is made with 
the rebels, ib. his precipitate appearance before the queen, and 
how received, 425. his confinement, and examination before the 
council, 426. the queen's behaviour to him during his ſickneſs, 
and on his recovery, 427. the reception his letter and preſents met 
with, ib. 428. the chief conſolation he then enjoyed, 428. his 
apology before the council, 430. his ſentence there, 431. a 
narrative of his caſe is drawn up by Bacon, 432. and read to the 
queen, ib. his ſecond letter to the queen, 433. her rigour 
makes him throw off every appearance of duty and reſpect, 
434. he indulges himſelf in farcaſms on her perſon and mind, 
435. his pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, how founded, 437. his 
correſpondence with the king of Scotland, relative to his ſucceſſi- 
on to the crown, ib. his impatient ardour to get James decla- 
red ſucceſſor, 438. his enemies become unpopular, 440. he en- 
ters upon rebellious meaſures, ib. 441. is ſummoned before the 
council, ib. leaves the deputies, ſent to him by the queen, in 
Ddd 2 confine- 


1 N 5 X N. 


confinement in his houſe, 443. an account of his tranſaQtions 
in the ſtreets, and till his return to his own houſe, 444. his 


147 ib. 445. condemnation, 445. penitence, 446. execution, 


E Counteſs, her averſion to her huſband, vi. 6. is divorced, 9. 

marries the earl of Somerſet. See Somerſet. | 

Earl, reſtored to his blood, vi. 6. married to lady Frances Ho: 

ard, ib. divorced from her, ib. | 

— another, made a general of the parliament's army, vi. 434. mul. 

ters it, 438. his, inſtructions, 441. commands at Edgehill, ibid, 
returns to London with the army, 443. its ſtrength at that time, 
444. beſieges Reading, 447. takes it, ib. remains on the de 
teaſive, 454. retreats nearer London, 457. relieves Gloceſter, 
446. commands at the firſt battle of Newbury, 467. his anſwer 

to a letter from the king, prince, and duke of York, vii. 5, 6. ef- 
capes from his ſurrounded army, ib. adheres to the preſbyteriany, 
20. rehgns his command, 27. is ſucceeded by F airfax. See 
Fairfax. 

—— Farl, made lord high treaſurer, viii. 100. reſigus, 119. argues 
for the excluſion bill, 135. engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, 181, 
is apprehended, and committed to the tower, 194. tis extraording- 
ry ceath, 194, 195. 

Eftates, convention of, ſummoned i in Scotland, v. 173. their proceed 
ings, ib. See Convention of eſtates. 

 Ethelbald and 175 joint kings on the Anglo Saxon throne, their 

ſhort reign, 1. 76, 7 

 Ethelbert ſucceeds Ektus in the kin dom of Kent, . 9. his bad 

ſucceſs in war in the beginning of his reign, ib. his after good 

ſucceſs againſt Ceaulin king of Weſſex, 30. his marriage with 
a chriſtian princeſs, daughter of the king of Paris, 32. ftipula- 
tions made on that occaſion, ib. becomes a chriſtian, 34. at hi 
death leaves his kingdom to his fon Eadbald, 38. * excellent 
laws, ib. - 

laſt king of Eaſt-Anglia, 48. his death, 1 5 

Ethelburga, Queen of the Northumbrians, her piety, i. 44. 

Ethelred, brother and ſucceſſor of Edward the Mertyr, comes to the 
Eng! iſh throne, i. 138. is diſturbed by Daniſh invaſions, 139. more 
invaſions, 141. more ſtill, 143. marries a Daniſh rincels, ſiſtet 
of Robert duke of Normandy, 244. his kingdom is invaded by 
Sweyn, a Dane, 151. he buys off the invaſion, 152. his king- 
dom ſuffers intolerably by a Daniſh invaſion, 153. he flies into 
Normandy with his queen and two ſons, 154. reſumes the govern 
ment, ib. is tormented with another Daniſh invaſion, 155. dies 
156. 

Ethelæwolph, foceefits of Egbert c on the Anglo-Saxon throne, gives to his 

eldeft fon a part of his dominions, i. 71. is diſturbed by Dani! 

an ib. Boes a pilgrimage to Rome, 74. divides his dom! 
nions 
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Excluſion bill brought! into the houſe of commons, viii. 103. 
ed there, 129. 


5 by Cromwel, ib. new models the army, 52. 


ZN U XN. 
nions with his younger ſons, ib. by his will divides England be- 
tween, them, 76. 

Ethered, ſucceſſor of the joint king's, is oppoſed by the Danes, i. 57. 
killed by them, 79. 

Eugenius III. pontiff of Rome, confers the legatine authority on 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 391. convokes a ſynod 
at Rheims, ib. lays king Stephen's party under an interdict, ib. 

Europe, its ſtate in the reign of Charleuwagne, i. 69. its ſtate at 
the time of the firſt cruſade, 317. at the acceſſion of Henry II. 

396. the kind of government that prevailed in it towards the end 
of that reign, 468. artillery, great, firſt uſed therein, ii. 445. a 
peſtilence there, 463. it is diſtracted by Clementines and Urba- 
niſts, iii. 62. its antient ſtate with reſpect to perſonal liberty, 
317. the ſtate of Europe in the reign of Henry VII. 350. Eu- 
rope's eccleſiaſtical ſtate before the reformation, iv. 32. the re- 
formation begins there, 38. how connected in 1522, 45. furious 
inſurrection of anabaptiſts there, 138. the ſtate of Europe at the 

time of queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, v. 65. maſſacre of hugonots 
there, 210. the invincible armada there, 343. the ſtate of Europe 
in 1589, 368. its ſtate at the acceſſion of James J. 515. at the 
commencement of the civil war, or grand rebellion in England, vi. 


433. in 1665, vii. 253. in 1658, 286. at che end of the reign of 
Charles II. vili. 200. | 


Ev ers, Sir Ralph, his 3 with an n Englif army in n Scotland, iv. 


268. his reward for theſe ſervices, 269. 

the Scots, ib. | 
Eveſham, battle of, ii. 220, 

is there obtained, ib. 
Exciſe on beer, firſt granted, vii. 3. 


is killed i in battle againſt 


a compleat rifory over r the rebel barons 


Exchange, Royal, when, by whom, and at whoſe charges built v. 


503. 

Excvequer, grievances there, a bill brought into the houſe of com- 
mons to remedy them, y 358. hut, vii. 486. money of mer- 
chants depoſited there i is ſeized, ib. 


Exeter, Courtney marquis of, forms a conſpiracy aguaſt Henry V VIII. 
iv. 203. is tried and executed, ib, 


renew- 
paſſed in the 
meds in the Houle of lords, 136. 


F. 


arguments for and againſt it, 132. 
houſe of commons 135. 


5 FAIR FAX, an author, his character, vi. 132. 


Sir Thomas, ſi nalizes his courage in the parliament' $ 
army, vi. 469. ſucceeds Eſſex in the chief command of that army, 
vii 27. his fineſſe to fave Oliver Cromwel from the effect of the 
| ſelf-denying ordinance, 28. his character ib, is entirely governed 
routs the royal army 
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at Naſeby, 57. his gallant behaviour there, ib, conquers the 
Weſt, 62. though depoſed by the army continues a nominal gene- 
ral, 92. appointed one of the king's judges, and abſents himſelf 
from the trial, 141. reſigns his nominal command, 194. is ſuc- 
ceeded by Oliver. See Cromwel, Oliver. 

Falkirk, battle of, ii. 315. | 

Falkland, Viſcount, his character, vi. 422. writes the king's memori- 
als againſt the parliament, ib. 1s flain in the battle of . 
468. a ſhort diary of his life, ib. 469. | 

| Feaukes de Breaute, a rebel, his puniſhment, ii. 1 56. 

Feefarm rents, the king is empowered by the parliament to ſell them, 
vii. 463. 

Felonies, how ſurpriſingly frequent in queen Elizabeth's s reign, v. 459) 

0. 

F © 4-94 John, condemned and executed for affixing on the gates of 
the biſhop of London's palace, the pope's bull againſt queen Eliza- 
| beth, v. 178, 179. 

murders Buckingham, vi. 201. taken and examined, 202. the 

judges refuſe to put him to the queſtion in . to extort from him 

a diſcovery of his accomplices, 203. 

 Finelon, the French ambaſſador in England, is ord ered to miſre- 

preſent the maſſacre at Paris, v. 211. is aſhamed of that bar- 

barous tranſaction, ibid. how anſwered by yore . 

ibid. 212. 

Fenabic, his trial, viii. 109. 

Ferdinand, King of Arragon, his character, i iii. 405. gives his FEELS 

ter in marriage to Arthur prince of Wales, 406. becomes very 
unpopular in Caſtile, 411, and forced to reſign it to the archduke, 
414. is reſtored, after the death of that prince, to his throne, ib. 
his deceitful dealings with Henry VIII. his ſon- in- law, 445. his 
death, iv. 13 

brother of Charles V. emperor of Germany, is by his in- 

tereſt made king of the Romans, iv. 456. deſired by his brother, 


but refuſes to reſign, ib. and the pope refuſes to crown him, 
ibid, 


[TRY 


— — 


II. Emperor of Germany. See Germany. 

Feverſham, Earl, General of the Engliſh forces defeats, Monmouth 
at Sedgemoor, viii. 222. his cruelties after the battle, 224. 

Fie fs and feudal lands, their original nature, and how changed, ii. 

105. the attachment of their poſſeſſors to their chiettains ſupreme 
and intermediate accounted for, 106. 

Finances, their ſtate in the reign of James I. vi. 112. between the 
reiioration and revolution, viii. 3! Ns 

Finch, Lord keeper, his character, vi. 308. he flies, ib. is impeach- 
ed in his abſence, ib. 

fr arbitrary and exorbitant, firſt levied and complained of, ii. 
. 

Tal. Fruits i in England granted to the Pope, Th 3 35s 

- Fiſher, 


dom, ib. 


d 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, gives offence by a ſpeech in fayour of the 
clergy, iv. 105. refuſes to take the oath concerning the ſucceſſion, 
131. is indicted and committed to the tower, ib. favours the im- 
poſture of the maid of Kent, 148. is cruelly uſed in his confine- 
ment, 150. created a cardinal by the pope, ib. beheaded for de- 
nying the king's ſupremacy, ib. his ſpeech in favour of monaſteries, 
183. 5 e | 


Fitz-Allan, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, goes on a meſſage to the 


king, 11. 20. excommunicates the opponents of Gloceſter's faction, 
iii. 25. is condemned in parliament, 34. and baniſhed the king- 
Fitz-Gerald and Fitz-Stephen, Engliſhmen of great power, engage to 
aſſiſt the king of Leinſter, now an exile in England, i. 457. arrive 
in Ireland, and form a force which nothing there can withſtand, 458. 
_ overturn it, 459. the king goes over to them with a greater force, 
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ho - Harris, his caſe, viii. 148. he is impeached by the houſe 
of commons, 150. tried by the common law and condemned, 153. 
executed, ib. . 5 . 
. Olhert, a popular lawyer in London, his atrocious behavi- 
our, ii. 38. punithed, 39. 
| — Richard Thomas, mayor of London, his character and con- 
duct during his mayoralty, ii. 202. illegally prolongs his authority, 
206. his behaviour on hearing the event of the battle of Eveſham, 
221, his puniſhment, 223. | 


Flambard, Biſhop of Durham, depoſed by Henry I. and committed to 


_ priſon, i. 339, 340. _ 4 5 
Flammoc, Thomas, heads an inſurrection, iii. 392. his party is defeat- 
ed, 395. he is taken and executed, ib. „ 
Flanders and Flemings— Baldwin, earl of, kindly receives Toſti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 191. encourages the Norman invaſion, 199. 
protects William, nephew of Henry I. 339. is ſlain, id. 
Charles is aſſaſſinated, i. 366. and his dominions are given 
to William, nephew of Henry I. ib. RE 
— Philip, commences hoſtilities againſt Henry II. i. 470. the 
progreſs of his arms, ib. it is agreed to reſign into his hands 
Kent, with Dover and all its fortreſſes, ib. interpoſes his good 
offices towards a reconciliation between Henry II. and his children, 
494- | FS 3 
—— Guy, makes a treaty with England againſt France, 11. 294. 
his country is made the theatre of war between the Engpiiſh and 
French kings, 307, he is deſerted by his Engliſh ally, 308. a re- 
bellion there, 408. fomented by Edward III. 409. who lands there 
at the head of a large army, i». where his army is ditbanded, 
412. the rebel Flemings with their ſhips reinforce the Engiifh du- 
ring a ſea-fight with France, 416. Jay kege to St. Omer, ib. are 
routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and never after appear in the feld, 
ib. this country becomes the property of John duke of Burgundy, 


EF 8M 
in right of his mother, iii. 98, a dutcheſs dowager of which fe- 
mily, named Margaret, lives there, 345. and acquires great au- 
thority over the Flemings, ib. by a marriage of an heireſs of 

the houſe of Burgundy, this country becomes the property of the 

ſon of Maximilian, Sag of the Romans, a prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, 351. Perkin Warbeck is avowed by the abovementioned 
Margaret, 377. it becomes the expected property of Charles, 
prince of Spain, iv. 14. where that. prince ſettles every thing in 
peace, ib. a Flemiſh army, in conjunction with the Engliſh, invade 
France, 44: 45, Flanders is the only country in Europe where 
commerce and induſtry flouriſh, 62. and the Flemings the only 
people with whom. England trades, 294. their artificers greatly 
ſurpaſs the Engliſh, 295. the extraordinary great number of their 
artizans in London and other cities of England, 296. the reforma- 
tion principles begin to prevail there, v. 195. the Flemings are 
greatly alarmed at the arbitrary proceedings of Philip of Spain, 
now their ſovereign, 197. violently perſecuted by the duke of A.- 
va, 199, 200. many of them fly to England, where they are pro- 
tected by queen Elizabeth, 199. and introduce ſeveral uſeful ma- 
nufactures into the kingdom, ib. ſome of its provinces revolt, and 
unite for mutual defence, 220. fend an embaſſy to London, prof- 
fering to queen Elizabeth the fovereignty of their provinces, 222. 

See United Provinces. 

_ Fleetwood, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, concerning the queen's 

_ prerogative, v. 182, 183. another ſpeech, 184. 

Colonel, is made governor of Ireland, vii. 275. his advice 
to the protector, 282. eſtranges himſelf from | him, 291. renounces 
all claim to the ee 301. becomes head of the republi- 

can party, 303. | 

Flouden, battle of, iii. 465. 

Folkland, what, 1. 245. 

Fontarabia, a fruitleſs expedition of the Engliſh to it, ifi. 445. 

Ferbiſher, Sir Martin, his voyage, in conjunction with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, v. 485. his fruitleis voyages for the north-weſt paſſage, 
497. : 

Forreſt, a friar, a zealous preacher of the reformation, iv. 234. is 
condemned, and burnt, ib. _ 

Forreſts, diſafforeſted by the king, ii. 149 by act of e 304. 
extended, 506. 

Fortreſſes, firſt built in So i. 380. their number there, in the 
reign of Henry III. 

Fotheringay Caſtile, Mate W 5 of Scots there tried, v. 295. condenu: 
ed there, 303. and executed, 329. 

Fox, .Richard, a clergyman, his character, iii. 336. entruſted by 
Henry VII. with all his ſecrets, 335. his preferments, 336. his 
conduct on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 431. recommended to the 
king by Wolſey, by whom he is ſupplanted, 454. 

Fox, 


» 


) 


Fex, Edward, ſent by Henry VIII. to treat with the pope concern- 
ing his divorce, iv. 92 . 
John, founder of the Quakers, his hiſtory, vii. 342, 

| France, invaded by Normans, i. 146. its king Charles grants them 


Nieuſtria, 147. the French language becomes faſhionab'e in the 


court of England, 174. is divided and ſub-divided into ſmall 
_ principalities, 197. their king Philip is a minor at the time of 


the Norman invaſion, 199, obtains of the conqueror terms of 
peace for Ralph de Guader a Norman rebel, 285, 286. a fu- 


rious eagerneſs after cruſades prevails there, 319. the French 
king, Philip the Groſs, his tranſactions with Henry I. 359, 360. 


the methods he took to make Henry I. uneaſy, ib. makes war 
with England, 26i. accommodates his differences with Henry, 
ib. but ſtill protects his nephew, the ſon of Robert, 364. puts 
him in poſſeſſion of Flanders, 365. the French king, Lewis the 
VIIth, or the younger, betroths his fiſter Conſtantia, ro the 
eldeſt fon of Stephen, king of England, 378. divorces Eleanor, 
heireſs of Poictou, 392, 393 ite tate, at the time of the ac- 
ceſſion of Hugh Capet, 397 the antient ſtate, of its armies, 
398. the policy of its king above named, 401. he affiances 


the princeſs Margaret, an infant in her cradle, to Henry, ſon of 


Henry II. 404. his partiality, 406. the marriage of the young 
prince and princeſs is folemnized, by order of king Henry II. 
407. the French king makes war with England, ib. invites Bec- 
ket to fix his retreat at Soiſfſons, 431. protects a vaſſal of the 
Dutchy of Guyenne againſt Hem J. 437. is preſent at a con- 
ference between Henry and Becket, 439. an anecdote relative to 
one of theſe conferences, 440. the French king demands farisfac- 
tion, on account of his daughter not being anointed along with 
young Henry bei huſband, 442. exhorts the pope to pronounce 
the molt dreadfu! ſentence of excommunication, againſt Henry, 
450. inſtils diſloyal principles into his ſon-in law, 466. engages his 
vaſſals by an oath to adhere to his ſon-in-law, 459, 470. raiſes a 
great army in his favour, 4750 which is defeated, 471. a confe- 
rence between the two contending monarchs is aboitive, 473. the 
French king invades Normandy, 478. his deceit there, is fruſtrated, 
ib. peace takes place between France and England, 479. the 
French king's ſuperſtition, and unhealthy ſtate, 485. his ſon Philip 
aſſumes the government, 486. is baulked, with reſpect to the ward- 
ſhip of Brittany, claimed by him, 488. engages in a cruſade, in con- 
junction with the king of England, 490. impoſes a tax on his ſub- 
jects for that purpole, ib, his deceittul conduct towards Henry II. 
491. his Giccels in war againſt Henry II. 494. makes peace with 
him, 495. the number of his troops engaged in the cruſade, il. 8. his 
agreement with Richard I. king of England, ib. both are obliged 
to ſhelter th<riſelves in Meſſina, at once, 9. their quarrels there 
are in ſome neaſvre compoſed, 10, 11. his arrival, and firſt tranſ- 
actions in Voleſtine, 14. his tncc-1s there, 15. leaves Paleſtine, ib. 
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IN M R. 
the requeſt he makes to the Pope, on his way home, ib. his at- 
tempts to diſturb the peace of Richard's dominions during his ab- 
ſence, 19. his behaviour on Conrade's being aſſaſſinated, 20. on 
hearing of the king of England's impriſonment, 25. is repulſed in 
his attempt on Rouen, 26. but corrupts prince John, ib. 27. his 
ambaſſadors, in vain, accuſe Richard of England, to the dyet of 
Ratiſbon, 27. his letter to prince John, on hearing that the king 
of England, was ſet at liberty, 31. the tranſaction of a ſhort war 
between him and England 33, 34. after ſome fruitleſs efforts to 


diſturb John, now king of England, 42. the French king makes 


peace with him, 43. renews the war, 46. adjudges John to have 
forfeited all his fiefs and ſeignories in France, 50. defeats his army 
at Alencon, 50. in contempt of the Pope's injunction, lays fiege 
to Chateau Galliard, 52, 53. takes it, 53. the kingdom of 
England is proffered to him by the pope, 71. he collects a great 
army and a fleet to take poſſeſſion of it, ib. 1s enraged at the 
agreement between the Pope and king John, but deſiſts from his 
undertaking, 75. on an application from the diſcontented barans 
in England, ſends his eldeſt ſon, prince Lewis, at the head of a 
great army, to their aſſiſtance, 98. an account of the military ope- 
rations in that expedition, 151, a pacification being made, prince 
Lewis leaves this kingdom, 153. the French king's pretences a. 
bout this expedition, 154. Lewis VIII. ſucceſſor of his father 
Philip, makes war with Henry III. 160. the ſucceſs of France in 
that war 170. the character of Lewis IX. 193, 194. he obtains 


a ceſſion of Normandy and other provinces in France, then belong- 
ing to the king of England, 194. tries to perſuade ear! Leiceſtet 


to ſubmit to his ſovereign's authority, 199. in preſence of the ſtate 
of France and England, convened at Amiens in France, makes en 
award between the king aud the diſcontented barons, 205. favours 
the queen's enterprize to relieve her huſband, 213. dies at Tunis 


in Africa, 225. the French language becomes general, 261. Phi 


lip the Hardy, ſucceſſor of Lewis IX. permits his ſubjects to 
avenge themſelves of the Engliſh, 268. an account of negoctation: 
between the two crowns, in order to prevent a rupture, 270. 
war breaks out between France and England, 271. the total 
conqueſt of Guyenne by the French, 272. an alliance between 
France and Baliol, ib. 273. the defection of the earl of Flan- 
ders, and his alliance with the Engliſh king, 294, 295. a French 
army invades Flanders, 307. peace is made with England by the 
award of pope Boniface, 308. and the carl of Flanders left to 
the mercy of Philip, ib. the French king refuſes to interpoſe his 
good offices in behalf of the Scots, 317. ſecretly encourages 4 
confpiracy againſt Edward II. 365. his cruelty to the knight: 
Templars, 375. which is approved of by pope Clement V. 376. 


Edward Baliol leaves France, 394. an account of the French and 


their laws, 401, 402. the order of ſucceſſion to the French a 
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ib. 403. receives from the king of England homage at Paris for 
Guyenne, 405. prepares to repulſe an intended invaſion from 


England, 411. repulſes it, 412. but the French navy is beaten 
at ſea, 415. France is again invaded by England, 417. Tournay 


| beſieged, ib. the French king defied by the king of England, 418, 


419. A truce is made between England and France, 420, Charles 
of- Blois, huſband of the heireſs of Brittany, ſolicits at that court 
the inveſtiture of that dutchy, 428. 430. In the interim, the 
capital of the dutchy is taken by the French king's eldeſt ſon, 430. 
military operations in Brittany, 431. the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Hennebone, ib. Charles of Blois's party attacks and carries Vannes, 


433. and the Engliſh army there is over-awed by the French 


troops under the command of the eldeſt prince of France, then 
titular duke of Normandy, 434. the operations of the Engliſh ar- 
my in Guyenne, 436. an Engliſh army, commanded by the king 
in perſon, lands in Normandy, 439. pillages that country, 440. 
the French forces ſurround the Engliſh, 442. oblige them to come 
to a battle at Crecy, 444. the attack begins, 447. the French ar- 
my is routed, 449. the ſtate of France in the reign of Edward III. 
463. the character of John, king of France, 464. he diſcovers 
the king of Navarre's correſpondence with the king of England, 


465. throws him into priſon, 466. France is invaded by the 


prince of Wales, ſon of Edward III. ib. by his father in perſon, 
467. who returns to defend England againſt the Scots, ibid. 
the French king, John, marches againſt the prince of Wales, 
now in the heart of France, 469. attacks him at Poitiers, 470. 
is there diſcomfited and made prifoner, 472. the reception he met 
with from the prince of Wales, 473. his reception in England, 
475. the diforders that aroſe in France during his captivity, 
476, 477. Charles the Dauphin, and the ſtates of France, reject 
the treaty made between the king of England and his captive, the 
French king, 480. who is releaſed by the peace made at Bre- 
tigni, 485. the Dauphin becomes king by the death of his father, 


487. his character, ib. the difficulties which he had to ſtruggle 


with, when he mounted the throne, 488. the diſorders that pre- 


vailed in France after the peace of Bretigni, 489. armies of ban- 


ditti there, ib. French troops go to the ailiftance of Henry of 
Triſtamare, brother of Peter, king of Caſtile, 490. theſe troops 
are defeated by the prince of Wales at Najaia, 493. Other French 
troops place the aboye-named Henry on the throne of Caſtile, 494. 
the then French king, ſummons the prince of Wales to appear at 
his court in Paris, 496. over-runs the provinces in France be- 
longing to the king of England, 497. a truce is made between the 
two crowns, 498. the character of the king, and ſtate of the 
kingdom of France at this period, 499. the operations of a new 
war between France and England, ib. the French fleet, intended 
tor the invaſion of England, is diſperſed in a ſtorm, iii. 14, a truce 
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3s made with England, 28. renewed, 51. diviſions between the 
families of Orleans and Burgundy, are fomented by Henry III. 81. 
the ſtate of France, in the beginning of the reign of Henry V. of 
England, 101, 102. diſputes in it, about the legality of aſſaſſina- 
tion or tyrannicide, 99. general violence reigns there, 1b. theſe 
quarrels are fomented by Henry V. 100, 101. who invades France, 
103. Harfleur taken by that prince, 104. the French army head- 
ed by Charles the Dauphin, eldeſt ſon of the tormer, give battle 
to the Engliſh at Azincour, 105, 106. are routed by them, 10). 
a lift of the killed, wounded, and priſoners, 108. a truce is made, 
109. violent quarrels ariſe in the royal family, 110, 111. more 
ſucceſsfully invaded by the Eagliſh, 112. the Dauphin and duke 
of Burgundy agree to oppoſe Ge Engliſh arms, 113. the ſtate of 
the public affairs are greatly altered, by the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Burgundy, in 1 preſence, 114. Paris is threa- 
tened, and the court withdraws from it, 115. the ſucceſſion to 
the French crown, and the immediate regency of the kingdom is 
transferred to Henry V. by the treaty of Troye, 116. the Engliſh 
are deſeated at Baugé, 120. the Dauphin is chaſed beyond the 
Ioire, 121. the ſtate of France, when Henry VI. king of Eng- 
land, a minor, came to the throne, 130. the character of the late 
Dauphin, now the French king, 132. military operations between 
the French and the Engliſh regency, 135. a reſolution 1s taken to 
give the Engliſh battle at Verneuil, 137. victory declares againſt 
the French, 138. the French affairs begin to wear a more pro- 
miſing aſpeQ, 142, 143. the city of Orleans is beſieged. 144. a 
detachment ſent to intercept a convoy of proviſions, deſtined for 
the uſe of the beſiegers, is defeated, 146, 147. this battle, how 
called, 147. the garriſon is reduced to great difficulties, 1b. the 
maid of Orleans makes her appearance there, 148. the ſiege is 
raiſed, 157. the coronation of the king at Rheims, 158: a fur- 
ther detail of military movements, 160. the young king of Eng- 
land crowned in Paris, 161. a further account of the maid of Or- 
Jeans, ib, —166. hiſtory of the war reſumed, 166. the reconct- 
liation of the French king and the duke of Burgundy, 168, 169. 
the Engliſh affairs decline in France, 171. their poſſeſſion there, 
how retained, 172. the war is carried on in a feeble and languid 
manner, 174, the duke of Orleans, a priſoner, taken on the held 
of Azincour, is releaſed, and reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
who pays his ranſom, 175. a truce is made with England, 176. 
New differences ariſe, 181. the ſtate of France, at this time, 182. 
a new war breaks out with England, 183. their power is expelled 
out of France, by the conqueſt of Guyenne, 185. the factious diſ- 
poſition of Lewis, the dauphin, occupies the French king, 1b. ſome 
Gaſcon lords offer to return to their allegiance to the king of Eng- 
land, 205. an Engliſh invaſion, occaſioned by this encouragement, 
is repulſed, 206. French troops invade England, 232. theſe forces, 
CE e ſtrengthened 


| forces, 
gthened 
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ſtrengthened by the junction of Lancaſtrians, are routed at Hex- 
ham, 233. the vaſſals of the French crown are alarmed at the 


dark and dangerous deſigns of Lewis XI. now their king, 240. 
| who enters into a confederacy with the earl of Warwic, 248. and 
ſends him over to England, at the head of an army, 250. a 
league is formed againſt France, by Edward IV. and the duke of 
Burgundy, 264. in conſequence of this agreement, France is inva- 
_ ded by England, 265. a truce is made, 267. political remarks on 


this treaty, 269. the impolitic conduct of the French king, with 
reſpect to the heireſs of Burgundy, 271. the French king, Charle 


VIII. aſſiſts the earl of Richmond againſt Richard III. 307. a 


treaty is made with Maximilian, king of the Romans, whereby 
his daughter is affianced to the eldeſt ſon of Lewis, the French 
king, and. divers provinces given to France as her dowry, 351, 
the policy of the French court on this occaſion, 352. the then 
ſtate of France, ib. 353. a French army, under the count Du- 
nois, invades Brittany, 354. complains to England of the duke of 
Brittany, 255. the French army beſieges Nantz, 358. is conſtrain- 
ed to raiſe the ſiege by a tumultuary army of Britains, 359. who 
are afterwards totally diſſipated by a French army at St. Aubin, 
360. the court of France aſſumes the deſign of marrying the hei- 
reſs of Brittany to their young king, 365. by that marriage an- 
nexes Brittany to France, 367. but greatly provokes the king of 
the Romans, ib. 368. the great ſtrength of France, ariſing from 
the union of the great fiefs in the crown, 370. it is invaded by 
England, 372. purchaſes the emperor's friendſhip, by ceding to 
him two counties, ib. makes peace with England, 373. and with 


the king of the Romans, ib. the French troops ravage Italy at 


pleaſure, 387. make freſh attacks and conqueſts there, 438. their 
fleet is beaten by the Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Brittany, 
448. gain the victory at Ravenna in Italy, but are obliged to a- 
bandon all their conqueſts there, 449. another ſea-hight, 457. 
another, ib. France is invaded by an Engliſh army, 458. which 
is afterwards headed by the king in perſon, and the king of the 
Romans, 459. who beſiege 'Terouane, 460. the French army 
are beaten by the Engliſh at Guinegate, 46i. Tournay is ſurren- 
dered to them, 463. the French king obtains the friendſhip of the 
king of Navarre, 468. makes peace with England, 470. dies 
within three months after his marriage with the princeſs Mary of 
England, 471. the character of his ſucceſſor, Francis of An- 
gouleſme, ib. his martial diſpoſition, iv. 9. he renews the trea- 
ty with England, ib. defeats the Swiſs near Milan, 10, pur- 
chaſes that dutchy of its duke, 11. becomes an object of jea- 
louſy to Henry VIII. ib. by whom his friendſhip is courted, for 
political reaſons, 14. obtains from Henry reſtitution of Tour- 
nay, 16. becomes a candidate for the imperial dignity, 20. of 
which he is diſappointed, 21. deſires an interview with Henry, 
22. obtains it, 23, his behaviour on that occaſion, 25. wy 
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with England, 44. by whom France is invaded, ib. the French 
king's poſſeſſions in Italy, 45. the Venetians deſert his alliance, 
53. he is menaced by a powerful league, ib. his dominions un- 
ſucceſsfully invaded by England, 55. the French monarch leads a 


great army into Italy, 56. which is repulſed, 58. the behaviour 


of his Swiſs auxiliaries, ib. reſumes a defire to conquer Milan, 


Go. invades Italy for that purpoſe, 61. where his army is de- 


feated, and he made a priſoner, 63. his laconic lefter, on that 


_ occaſion, to his mother, 64. Francis is now aſſiſted by Henry 


VIII. 65g. a treaty for Francis's liberty is made with Henry, 66. 
Francis rejects the emperor's propoſals, 71. and defires to be re- 


moved to Madrid, ib. his conduct there, 72. is there viſited by 


the emperor, ib, is ſet at liberty, 75. his behaviour, when re- 


turned to his own dominions, 76. where he enters into a Confe- 


deracy with England, the Pope, and ſtates of Italy, againſt the 
ainbitious views of the Emperor, 77. makes a league with Eng. 


land, in order to recover, by force of arms, the Pope's liberty, 


79, 80. a declaration of war, in conjunction with England, a- 
gainſt the emperor, 80, 81. and mutual reproaches between the 
emperor and the French king, 81, 82. a ſecond interview with 


Henry, 121. and with the Pope, 125. ineffectually mediates be- 


tweet the Pope and Henry VIII. 126, 127. refuſes to Henry 
VIII. the duke of Guiſe's daughter, and offers him the choice of 
others, 219. breaks off all correſpondence with the Engliſh mo- 
naich, 220. invades the low-countries, and beats the imperial 
army, 259. France is invaded by an Engliſh army, 266. the 


progreſs of this army, 267, 268. ſends a great fleet to make a 


deſcent on England, 270. an account of this expedition, and 


other military operations between France and England, 271, 272. 


Peace between France and England, 275. terms thereof, ib. 
makes war with England, 358. military operations, ib. 359. 


a t eaty of peace with England and Scotland, 368. a war again 


breaks out between Henry, the French king, England and Spain, 
402. military operations in that war, 463—467. Francis, 
the dauphin, is married to queen Mary of Scotland, 471. 
makes a treaty of peace with England, whereby Calais is ce- 
ded to France, v. 18. acceſſion of Francis, by the ſudden death 
of Hemy, 20. he uſes the arms of England in right of his 
wife, ib. orders violent meaſures to be uſed in Scotland, 25, 
26. French troops ſupport the queen-regent of Scotland, 27. 
a reinforcement is ſent into Scotland, 22, and French doctors 


of divinity, to combat the reformers, 33. the French court 


offers to England, reſtitution of Calais, upon condition of 
their queen not interpoſing in Scots affairs, 36. the French troops 
in Scotland fortify Leith, and are obliged by capitulation, to eva- 
cuate Scotland, 37. which the French court refuſes to ratify, 
ib. violent faQtions in France, 41. Aa regency ſettled for Charles 
IX. who comes to the crowu by the death of Francis, 43. Mary 

1 auen 


pain, 
ancis, 


troops 
o eva- 
ratify, 


%harles | 


Mary 


queen 


I XN d 


queen of Scots, and queen-dowager of France, ſets out for Scot- 


land, 46. civil and religious wars in France, 69—73. a further 


account of the French inteſtine wars, 58, 79. and death of the 
duke of Guiſe, : 79. an agreement between the contendin 

parties is made, 80. a powerful confederacy is there formed 
againſt the Hugonots, 96. civil war again commenced between 
the Catholics and Hugonots, 191. a great battle there, ib. more 
military tranſactions there. 192. Hugonots ſecretly aſſiſted by 


queen Elizabeth, 193. King offers the duke of Anjou for a hut- 
band to queen Elizabeth, 195. negotiations relative to marriage 


enſue, ib. fallacious pacifications with the Hugonots, often made, 
lull them aſleep, 208. maſſacre of Hugonots there, 210. ordered 
to be excuſed at the Engliſh court, 211. troops again Jevied by 
Hugonots, 214. Charles the IXth's death, 215. acceflion of 
Henry duke of Anjou called Henry III. ib. who makes peace with 
the Hugonots, 216. Catholic league made, 217. profuſe liberali- 
ty of courtiers, encreaſe the diſorders now in France, 218. anima- 


ſities encreaſe between the French monarch and the duke of Guile, 


243- the duke of Alencon, now created duke of Anjou, renews 
his ſuit to queen Elizabeth, ib. 244. the French king aſſiſts the 
duke of Anjou with money to protect the ſtates, 246. Catholic 


league revived, 273. war with the Hugonots again, 369. mur- 


der of the duke of Guiſe, 370. aſſaſſination of Henry III. and 
acceſſion of Henry IV. king of Navarre, 371. who gains a preat 
victory over the Catholics. 372. he is fupported by queen Eliza- 
beth, 373. 375. 388. the French king declares himſelf a Catho- 
lic, 385. concludes a peace with Spain, 403. raifes France to a 
flouriſhing condition, 404. makes a journey to Calais, 450. and a 
league with England and Holland, 516. is murdered, 570. his 
ſucceſſor, Lewis XITI. gives the princets Henrietta in marriage to 
Charies prince of Wales, vi. 93. the Engliſh fleet ſent to aid him 
againſt the Hugonots mutiny, 146. war between France and Eng- 
land, 168. unſucceſsful on the part of England, 172, 173. Ro- 
chel taken in fight of an Engliſh army and fleet ſent to its aſſiſ. 
tance, 203. peace with England, 218. the French king dies, vii. 
255. is ſucceeded by Lewis XIV. an infant in his cradle, ib. 
the French miniſtry truckle to Oliver Cromwell, pratector, 257. 
conclude an alliance with him againſt Spain, 287. give up Dun- 
kirk to England. ib declare for the Dutch againſt England, ib. 
the French fleet declines to engage with that of England, 418, 
national animoſities appear between France and England, 
439. the French king's character, 438, 439. he invades Flan- 
ders, 440. makes peace at Aix-la-chapelle, 444. makes an alli- 
ance with England and Holland, 475. declares war againſt the 
Dutch, 490. joins his fleet with that of England, 495. his ar- 


mies enter the Dutch territories, 497. over-rvn' three provinces, 
499. are recalled, 521. take Maeſtricht, 522. are ſometimes 
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ſucceſsful, viii. 9. ſometimes unſucceſsful, 18. beat the prince of 
Orange at St. Omar, 26. take Ghent and Ypres, 39. the French 
king agrees to the peace at Nimeguen, 45. acts in Germany 2; 
if he was ſole ſovereign of Europe, 200. revokes the edict of 
Nantz, 235. furious perſecution of Hugonots, ib. 236. the ef- 
fect of this meaſure 268, 269. invades Germany, 277. offers to 
aſſiſt James II. againft his ſubje&s, 278. remonſtrates to the ſtate; 
againft the prince of Orange's intended expedition in favour of 
Great-Britain, 279. receives king James II. in an affectionate 


and reſpeQtul manner, 295. 


Francis, dauphin of France. See France. | 
duke of Britanny, his character, iii. 352. eſcapes to Nant, 


354. where he is ſoon afterwards beſieged by the Franch, 355. 
and relieved by a tumultuous army of Bretons, 359. his ſudden 


death, and the perplexed ſtate of his dominions, 360. 
king of France. See France. 


274. 


Frank Almoigne, a tenure, what, and to what purpoſe invented, i 


Franks, an account of them, ii. 402. and of their cuſtoms relative 


to the ſucceſſion to their throne, ib. 


Frederic, elector Palatine of the Rhine, is | married to princeſs 


Elizabeth of England, vi. 2. is choſen king of Bohemia, 42. de- 
feated by the emperor, ib. put under the ban of the empire, 55, 
makes vigorous efforts to regain his dominions, 66, lays down 


His arms, 67. 2” 
—— emperor of Germany, See Germany. 


Fruits, firſt. See Firſt fruits. OT 


Fulk, curate of Neuilly, his remarkable joke an king Richard I. ii. 6, 


how replied to by that prince, ib. 


GALLEN, Van, defeats the Engliſh fleet, vii. 222. 


Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the reformation, iv. 
140. irritates the king againft the queen, by accuſing her of here- 


ſy, 280. heads the oppoſition againſt the reformation, 310. de- 
fends images and holy water, ib. 311. ſtreniouſiy defends the old 
opinions, 313. is ſent to the Fleet-priſon, where he is harſh- 
ly uſed, 313. his objections againſt the new homilies, ib. ſent 
to the Tower for denying the king's ſupremacy, 348. meets with 
harſh treatment on a frivolous pretence, 369, 370. articles propoſ- 
ed to him in order to be a foundation for this deprivation, ib. his 
biſhoprick ſequeſtered, 370. his deprivation and cloſe confinement, 
ib. ſet at liberty on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 401. and te- 
ſtored to his ſee, 403. his generoſity to Peter Martyr, 405. made 
prime miniſter and chancellor, 411. promotes the Queen's mar- 
riage with Philip, ib. his ſpeech at opening the parliament, 423- 
by his prudence acquires great reputation, 434. promotes the per- 
ſecution of heretics, 435. violent and imprudeat meaſures after 


his death, 451. 


Carter. 
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Garter, Order of, inſtituted, ii. 462. 

Gaſcoigne, chief juilice of the King's Bench, impriſons the prince of 
Wales, iii. 92. how received by that prince when king, ib. 

Gaunt, Mrs. her trial, viii. 226, 227. 

Gamafton, Piers, his ſudden riſe, ii. 338. his character, ib, is left 
guardian of the realm, while the king goes to France, 340. his ba- 
niſhment and inſolent return, 342. his ſecond baniſhment, 33 þo 
his return, 345 his death, 347. 

Gavelkind, cuſtom of, i 244. its nature, v. 575. 

Geoffrey, brother of Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine, i i. 403. re- 
ſigas his claim for a penſion, ib. dies, 404. 

Duke of Normandy, father of Henry II. his extraordinary | 
cruelty to the chapter of Seez, i. 409. 

third ſon of Henry II. has Brittany allotted to him in his fa- 

ber life time, i. 464. becomes diſlo; al to his father, 467. at a 

conference between his father and tne French king, appears in the 

train of the latter, 472. accommodates his differences with his fa- 
ther, 479. renews his undutifal behaviour, 488. Is killed at 

Paris, ib. 


natural ſon of Henry 11 his dutiful regard to his father, 


living and dead, i. 495. his oath, when archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
Ty, to his brother, Richard I. on his oy to the Holy Land, 
ii. 7. 


Archbiſhop of York, is thrown into priſon by Longchamp, i ii. 

18. how reſented by the nation, ib. 

Gerard, his hereſy, how puniſhed, i. 452. 

Balthaſar, aſſaſſinates the prince of Orange, v. 272 

his conſpiracy, vii. 245. 

how divided and ſubdivided by the feudal inſtitutions, i. 
197. Emperor of, Henry IV. encourages his vafſals to embark in 
the Norman invaſion, 200. civil government of, how rent, 223. 
how improved after their ſettlement in the Roman provinces, 
232. emperor of, defends his prerogative againft papal uſurpati- 
ons, 287. is excommunicated, ib. a furious eagerneſs after cru- 
| bauen prevails there, 319. its emperor, Henry V. makes the pope 

a pritoner, 354. cauſes him to renounce, by a formal treaty, the 

_ Tight of inveſtitures, ib. emperor of, Frederic . enters into a cru- 

jade. 490. his bad ſucceſs, 11, 7. empercr of, Henry VI. obtains 


of the duke of Auſtria to deliver to him Richard J. of Eng- | 


land, then his priioner, 24. but refuſes the French king's fe- 
queſt relative to his royal priſoner, 25. his conduct to king 
Richard is exclaimed againſt by the dyet of Ratiſpon and the 
pope, 28. whereupon he releaſes him, 29. ineffectually orders 
him to be purſued and arreſted, 30. makes advances to gain his 
and concludes with him an offenſive alliance a- 
gainſt France, 34. emperor of, Otho, is excommunicated by 
the pope, 68. beaten by the French king, 79. the nature of 
Vor. VIII. Ft the 
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| the German government explained, 103. alliances between Ger- 


man princes and Edward III. are formed, 407. who is made vi- 
car of the German empire. 409. its emperor, Lewis, is detached 
from the alliance of Eugland, 420. and revokes the title of vicar, 
granted to Edward HI ib. ſeveral German princes are diſcomfi- 


ted in battle againſt Edward III. at Crecy, 450. Wickliff's opi- 


nions carried into Germany, iii. 60. emperor of, Ferdinand, ne- 
gotiates a treaty with Fance, 370. concludes it, 372. obtains 


a ceſſation of two French provinces, ib. emperor of, Maximilian, 


enters into a treaty with Henry VIII. 460. ſerves under him, and 


receives his pay, ib. enters into amity with France, and deſerts 
the alliance of England, 468. the character of this emperor, ir, 


12. offers to reſign to Henry VIII. the imperial crown, 13. the 

death of this emperor, and election of Charles of Spain to the im- 
perial dignity, 20. who viſits England, 23. makes war with 
France, 28. enters into an offenſive alliance with England againſt 
France, 29. the reformation begins in Germany, 38. the mode- 
Tatioa of this emperor, on hearing the ftate of the French king, 
now his captive, 63. on what terms he grants him his liberty, 
74, 75. the imperial army ſack Rome, 78. and makes the pope 
a priſoner, ib. the emperor's hypocri ical behaviour on hear- 
ing this news, ib. 79. receives a menacing embaſſy from France 


and England, 79. his behaviour to the French and Engliſh he- 
ralds, 81. ſets the pope at liberty, 88. overawes the pope in 


the buſineſs of Henry's divorce, 89 menaces the pope, and calls 


| His title to the papal chair in quettion, 91. adjuſts a treaty with 


him, 93. the fundamental article of this treaty, ib. makes a 

Icazue with Henry VIII. 258. the advantages gained by this 
league this campaign, 259. progreſs of the war againſt France, 
266, 267. peace between the empire and France, 268. the em- 
Ferer declines to afſiſt the Engliſh againſt the Fiench, 359. an ac- 
count of the civil wars in the empire, between the catholics and 


_ Prote:iants, 410. the emperor attacks France, ib. ſigvifies to 


Marv, queen of England, his intentions of matching with her his 
fon Pailip, 411. Which is readily embraced, ib. obtains this mar- 
riage to be conſummated, 415. fruitleſsly attempts to procure 
ſupport from En land againit France, 431. on his reſignation is 
ſucceeded by his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 456. 
the pope refuſes to crown him, ib. 457. and why, 457, 458. pio- 
poſes to enlarge his authority in the Netherlands, v. 34 ſends 
the duke of Alva to the Netherlands, 198. princes of, make an 
alliance with queen Elizabeth, 214. tioops are levied in Germa- 
ny tor the allutance of the Hugonots of France, 215. German 
tioops ſerve 1 in France, under r the king of Navarre, 371. F rederic 
II. empetror of, makes powerful alliances, and with whom, vi. 
41. ſubdues Bohemia, and the Palatinate of the Pn” 43, 44: 
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puts the elector palatine of the Rhine to the ban of the em- 
7 55. deſpiſes the negotiations carried on by James I. of 
Zngland, for the recovery of the Palatinate, 65. which is reſtor- 
ed to the young palatine by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 253. 
the emperor aſſiſts the Dutch againſt France, 510 is included in 
the peace of Nimeguen, viii. 45. oppreſſed by the French King, 
Lewis XIV. 200. joins in a league with Spain and Holland againlt 
„ . 
| Ghent, pacification formed, v. 224. the articles of agreement there 
made with queen Elizabeth, 2257. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, rela- 
tive to a motion there made, concerning the prerogative, v. 185. 
how ſuch ſpeeches were then regarded by the houſe of com- 
mons, ib. 186. „„ | 2 . 
Giles, St. or St. Giles's, titular ſaint of Edinburgh, proceſſion of, in- 
terrupted by the reformers, v. 24. = 
Glamorgan, Earl, his tranſactions in Ireland, vii. 67. 
Glendour, Eatl. See Wales. | 5 55 
Gloucefler, Earl, forms the project of an inſurrection, i. 381. leaves 
England, ib. returns to the train of the empreſs Matilda, 384. 
commands in a battle againſt king Stephen, in which that prince 
is taken priſoner, 385, 386. becomes guarantce of the treaty between 
Matilda and the legate, archbiſhop of Wiacheſter, 386. his fon 
appears inclined to reſiſt the deſtruction of the fortteſſes appointed 
by Henry II. 402. EH : 
————- Duke, uncle of Richard II. his character, ili. 2. invades 
France, 6. keeps the king in great ſubjeCtion, 14. impels the 
houſe of commons to impeach earl Suffolk, then chancellor, 16. 
obtains a commiſſion to tourteen perſons, all of his faction, to 
exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a year, 18, his and 
his faction's audacious behaviour to the king, 20. their violent and 
arbitrary proceedings againſt the minittry, 21. he rejects the 
queen's interpoſition on her knees in behalf of Sir Simon Burly, 
24. is removed from the council-board, 26. exclaims againtt the 
public meaſures, 29, enters into treaſonable conſpiracies againſt 
the king, 30. is ſeized, and hurried over ſeas into the French 
dominions, 32. is appealed againſt in the houſe of peers, 33. 
murdered in Calais, 35. BID CO | 1 
— Humphrey, ſon of Henry IV. ui. 89, accompanies his 
brother to France, 116. is appointed regent of England by his 
erman brother on his death-bed, 122. inveſted by parliament with the 
rederic dignity of guardian of the realm, on the event of the duke of Bed- 
Mm, vi. for@'s abſence, 130. his precipitate and impolitic conduct, relative 
37 44. to the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs heireſs of Holland, 140. 
puts the pernicious effects of theie pioceedings, 141, 142. gives tne 
= duke of Burgundy's herald his own gu-r.is to protect him, 169, 
170. oppoſes an accommodation with France, 176. his zuin is re- 
FF 8 | {olved. 
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ſolved on by the queen and Wincheſter's par'izans, 178. hi 's dutch. 


eſs's diſgrace augments the public eſteem of him, 179. te is found 


dead in his bed, ib. 180. an anecdote concerning him which” 
greatly illuſtrates his character, 180. 


Glouceſter, uncle of Edward V. is appointed by Edward IV. regent 


of the realm, during the minority of Edward V. his nephew. iii. 
280 reſolves on the ruin of the queen, 281. cauſes earl 8 575 
to be arreſted, 283. gets the duke of Vork into his hands, 285. 
is inſtalled by the council, protector of the reaſm, ib bis oh 
rater, how covered from public view, ib. his firſt behaviour in 
the council, 287. his ſecond appearance there, ib. 288. his 
pretenſions to the crown, how founded, 200, 291. the expe- 
dients he made uſe of to work upon the people, 291, 292. mounts 
the throre under the name of Richard III. 294. cauſes his 
two nephews, the king aud duke of York, to be murdered, ib. 
rewards the duke of Buckingham, 296. his title, how regarded 
by the nation, 298. a conſpiracy is formed againſt him by the 
duke of Buckingham, 299. whom he cauſes to be executed, 303, 
his title is recognized in parliament, 305. ſucceſsfully courts the 
queen dowager, ib. his dominions are invaded by the earl of Rich- 
mond, 30). his intrepid behaviour at the battle of Boſworth held, 


308, 309. where he is flain, and his army routed, 310. his 
character, ib. 


. brother of Charles TI. his death, vii. 366. 


— — Earl of, meets ſecretly with the diſcoatentd barons, ii. 
185. a rivalſhip ariſes between him ard Leiceſter, 193. he ſecret- 
ly deſerts the barons, 195. dies, 1 | 
his ſon, diſpleaſed, retires from the rebel parliament, | il. 
216. breaks with the rebel barons, 218. aſſiſts prince Edward 
to levy an army, 219. rebels, 224. reſigns ſome of his caſtles, 
and enters into a bond for the peace of the kingdom, 225. on tre 
king's death is appointed, in parliament, one of the guardians of 
the realm, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of York, ſon of the 
king of the Romans, 236, 237. his quarrel with the earl of 
Hereford is judicially determined, 265. 


Godfrey, Earl of Boulogne, engages ia the holy War, i. 318. 1 
choſen king of Jeruſalem, 334 

's murder, viii. 72. its effects on the nation, 73. 74. on the 

houſe of commons, 78. trials of the murderers, 91. 

God's judgment, a method of trving cauſes among the Anglo-Saxony 
i. 239. how and when praQtiſed, ib. 

Godwin, Earl, his valour, i. 162. how rewarded, ib. he murders 
Alfred, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, 167. remains neuter at the acceſſion 
of Edward the Confeſſor, 1751. ſtipulates that Edward ſhall marry 
his daughter, ib. his exorbitant power, 174, 175. raiſes an at- 
my under a falſe ne, 176. is obliged, with his ſons, to a: 

the 


. 


1 the kingdom, 178. makes vp all differences with the king, 179. 
d dies, ib. 3 1 
ch Goodwin, Sir Francis, his caſe, v. 527, 528. compromiſed, 530. 


| Gordon, Lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, iii. 390. is 
nt made a priſoner, and generouſly treated by Henry VII. 400. 
fi, Cs his treachery, vi 347, 348. VEE . 
ers Gourdon mortally wounds Richard J. king of England, ii. 35. his 


85. fate, 36. N | 

has. a rebel baron encounters prince Edward, ii. 222. how gene- 

in rouſly treated by that prince, when conquered and taken, ib. 

his Gourney and Montravers, murderers of Edward II. ii. 370. their fate, 

pe- 71. 28 hs 5 | 

8 T civil, Engliſh, an account of its rife, iii. 319, 320. its 
his pre-eminence, ib. the only rule of, 321. and changeable nature, 

| ib, ib. ſtate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 472, 473. how 

rded WW then like that of Turkey, 479. ſtate of, in the reign of James J. 
the VI, 99 . | IND 

i — — eccleſiaſtical, then in England, vi. 107. grows odious there, 

s the 291. is petitioned againft by the city of London and others, 322. 

Rich- altered, vii. 31 changed again, 370. . 1 


field — — ecclcfiaſtical, in Scotland, in the reign of James VI. vi. 21, 

\ 22. altered, 271. changed again, vii. 376. wg 
—— feudal, introduced into England, i. 270. how irregular, 
484. See Government civil, in England. STE | | 
Gowry, Earl, his conſpiracy againſt ſames VI. of Scotland, v. 252. 

diſappointed, 259. he is condemned by parliament, and executed, 
GS, | 8 V 
Gray, Lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, iii. 236. ſhe is married to Edward 
IV. 237. the honours heaped on her family, 238. her father and 
one of her brothers murdered by rebels, 243. her party is oppoſed 
by the duke of Buckingham, 280. her ruin is reſolved on by the 


ſon, 283. delivers up her ſon to the duke of Gloceſter's meſſen- 
185 289. conſents to marry the duke of Gloceſter, now Richard 
. II. 306. = | | | | 
18. 1 — Lads Jane, propoſed by Northuinberland to Edward VI. as heir 
= to the throne, iv. 387. married to Lord Guilford Dudley, 388. her 
on the character, 395, 3969. is with difficulty prevailed on to aſſume the 
1 title of queen, ib. proclaimed in London and the neighbourhood, 
Saxon, 397. is deſerted by the people, 399. chearfu ly returns to a pri- 
= vate life, ib. is confined, 400. as is her father and huſband, ib. 
murders fl both are condemned to die, 401. fhe is ordered to prepare for 
acceſſion death, 419. her execution, 420, 421. and laſt ſpeech, ib. 
all marry — Lady Catharine, ſiſter to the above, married to the earl of 
s an at- Hartford, v. 63. her ſufferings on that account, ib. and death, 
1S, to fly ihid. 55 | | . . : 3 5 | pe 3 
the — Lord Governor of Iceland, hiſtory of his government there, v. 
CIs 5 NE 5 | 


_ Greenland 


duke of Gloceſter, 281. ſhe flies to a ſanctuary with her ſecond _ 


OS D * X. 


Greenland diſcovered, vi. 124. 
Greenville, Sir John, vice admiral, his ſhip is the firſt Engliſh man of 
war taken by Spain, v. 376. his gallant behaviour on chat occa- 

ſion, ib. 

Grego!'y the Great, Pontiff of Rome, his intentions concerning ted 
Britain, i. 32. his intemperate zeal, 33. 

| VII. Pontiff of Rome, i. 286. he excommunicates the emper- 

_ or of Germany, 287. his meaſures with other fovereigns, 281, he 
prohibits the marriage of prieſts, 290. his ſcheme for an union of 
chriſtendom, 315. 

IX. Pope, his decretals, a character of them, ii. 234. Th 

Greſham, Sir Thomas, a merchant, how employed by queen Elizabeth, 
v. 496. builds the Royal Exchange, 503. 

Gualo, the pope s legate, his method of puniſhing the Engliſh clergy 


for rebellion, 11. 154. 


Guelph and Ghibeline, ſactions in Italy, how engendered, 1. 288. 
Guedo, Legate of Rome, excommunicates the rebel barons, ii. 214, 
becomes pope under the name of Urban IV. ib. 
Cuinegate, battle of, iii. 461. 
0 Cuiſe, Duke of, commands the French in recovering Calais from the 
Engliſh, iv. 465, 466. his great influence in the French govern- 
ment, v. 41. his authority, how counterballanced after the king's 
death, 43. heads the catholic party, 69. his violent proceedings 
again the Hugonots, 70. makes an alliance with Philip of Spain 
_ againſt them, 71. while meditating a mortal blow again oft them, is 
_ aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, 79. 

—— his ſon, ſucceeds him in the command of the catholics againſt 
the Hugonots, v. 192. his great character, and wherein he differ- 
ed from his father, 193. acquires great intereſt at the court of 
France, 216. forms a party againſt the king, 217. and a league 
for the ſuppreſſion of the Hugonots, ib. is ſupported by Philip of 

Spain, 218. his animoſity againſt the French monarch encreaſes, 


243. he revives the catholic league, 273- is aſſaſſinated by order 
of the French king, 370. 


Gunilda, a chriſtian p inceſs, her prophecy, i i. 150, 151. her violent 

and painful death, ib. 

Gunpowder, invention and influence of, in the art of war, ili. 

28. | 

FS, ty brother of king Harold, 8 advice to that prince, i. 205. 
which is rejected, 207. attends his brother in the battle with duke 
William of Normandy, 209. is there ſlain, 210. 

Guy, earl of Flanders. See Flanders, 


| Guyenne and Poictou, French provinces mortgaged to William Ruſus 
king of England, i. 328. 


by ſentence annexed to the F rench crown, ii, 270. : conquer- 
ed, 272. 


Cyllingbam, 


F 
Cyllingham, a general council ſummoned there by Edward the confef- 
ſor, i. 171. 
8 \ 
H. 
H BE AS Corpus At paſſed, viii. 104. a recapitulation of it, 
105. how neceſſary in a mixed monarchy, ib. 


Haddington taken and fortified by the Engliſh, iv. 333. | beſieged by 


the Scots and French, 334. the French attempt to ſurprize it, but 
are repulſed, 336, 337. it is deſerted and diſmantled by the Eng- 
liſh, 358. 

Hales, puniſhed by queen Elizabeth, for writing againſt queen Mary's 
title to the crown of England, v. 82. 


of the king, 237. 
Halidown-hill, battle of, ii. 399. 
Hallifax, Marquis, his character, viii. 170. 


455. his character, ib. 
another, his trial and ſentence, viii. 193. 


reſolution, and how regarded, 234. 


270 enters England at the head of a Scots army, vil. 131. is 


routed, ib. tried as earl of Cambridgy by a bigh court of juſtice, 
L 58. beheaded, ib. 


f Earl, joined with Leſly in the chief command of the Scots 
army, Is mortally wounded at Worceſter, vii. 203. 

f Duke, oppoſes Lauderdale, viii. 50. repairs to London 
8 with the Scots complaints, 59. how received, ib. 

f 


Hampton Court, Conference there concerning my Mary's conduc, 
v. 1 37» 138. | 


2ncerntag reli- 
gion, v 522. . | 


Hanſe towns, their ph how 8 6 to, v. 499- 
Harcourt, his trial, viii. 108, 


Emma, i. 165. ſeizes the kingdom of England. 168. dies, 70. 
Harfleur beſieged and taken by Money V ii. 104: | 


an agreement with Hardicanute, i 166. dies, 167 


his 


Hales, Sir Edward, his caſe, viii. 53% tried and adjudged in favour 


Hambden, John, his caſe, vi. 251. judgment is entered againſt bim, 
254. he dies of his wounds received in battle againſt the king, 
Hamilton, Patrick, burnt in Scotland for hereſy, iv. 233, 234. his 


Marquis, treats with the covenanters, vi. 267. is . 
commiſſioner to a Scots parliament, 270. calls a general aſſembly, 


ar dicanule, or Canute the Hardy, ſon of Camus the grea“, by queen 


Harold, ſirnamed Harefoot, ſucceſſor of Canuie th e great, comes to 


— ſon of earl Godwin, ſucceeds him in his gov.in:ments and 

office of ſteward of the houſehold, i. 180. his changer ib. he 
over-runs Mercia, ib. 181. obtains the CukeCom 0 thumber- 
land for his brother, 182, encreaſes his popularity, ud citabliſhes 
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| his power, 186. on his journey to Normandy. is taken priſoner 
by the count of Ponthieu, ib. 186. demanded by, and ſent to 
William duke of Normandy, 187. feigns a compliance with 
the views of the Norman, 188. ſubdues the Welch to the obe- 
dience of England, 189 deſerts his brother Toſti's intereſt, 
100. id marries Morcar's ſiſter, ib. openly aſpires to the "Big 
ceſſion, 191. on the death of Edward the confeſſor mounts 
the vacant throne, 193. receives intelligence of his brother's in- 
trigues abroad, 194. refuſes to yield the throne to William Duke 
of Normandy, 195. defeats his brother's invaſion, 203. ſend: 
a meſſage to the duke of Normandy, now invading England, 
225 gives him battle, 208. in which he is defeated and ſlain, 
210. 
Hari ford, Vail of, privately n marries lady Carharice Gy, without 
queen Elizabeth's conſent, v. 63. how W bo treated by rhat prin- 
cels on chat account, ib. 
Harrington, his character, vii. 355. 
Harriſon's trial, vil. 365. 
Harry, Great, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, built, i iii, 427. 1 
Harvey, his character, vil. 355, 356. 
Haſlings, a Daniſh chieftain, invades England, i. 90. agrees to de- 
art, 92. . 
eee battle of, i. 207y—210 its conſequences, 2465. 
——— Lord, his reply to the duke of Gloceſter in council, ili 288 
ordered to be ſummarily executed, 289. 
Hatfield, a remarkable ſynod there, i 66. its acts, 67. | 
Hlatton, Sir Chriſtopher, a man that never followe the profeſſion of 
the law, made chancellor, v. 341. his behaviour, ib. 
Havre de Grace, and Dieppe taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh, v. 72. 
who ſoon after abandon the latter, ib. the former beſieged by the 
French, 81. ſurrenders to them, ib. 
Hawkes, Thomas, burnt for hereſy in queen Mary's reign, | Iv. 444- 
his fortitude on that occaſion, ib. 
Hayward, an author, in what manner he incenſed queen Elizabeth, v. 
477. and how the menaced him, 478 Hen 
Helic, Lord ap Fleche, a ſmall town in Anjou, gives William Rufur i. 
1 "rear inquietude, by invading Normaady, i. 326. repulſes William 
Rufus in an attack on his ſmall territory, 327. 
de St. Saen is made tutor, and why, by Henry I. to William, 
ſon of his eider brother, Robert, i. 347. withdraws his pupil to 
the court of the duke o: Anjou, 358. 
ilengift and Horſa, heads of the Saxons that come into Britain, their 
deicent, i. 19, their treachery, 20. the death of the latter, ib, 
the former's ſucceſs and death, 22. 
Henrietta, princeſs of France, is married to C harles f of England, vi. 
137. dee Queen conſort of king Charles I. 
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Henrietta, princeſs of England is married to the duke of Orleans, vii. 


367. dies, 374. 
Henries, Kings of France. See France. 5 
Henry, duke of Anjou and king of Poland, becomes king of France, 
v. 216. attempts in vain to reconcile the violent parties in the 

kingdom, ib. See France. | | 
Henry, emperor of Germany. See Germany, ES 
—— Prince, third ſon of duke William the Conqueror, rebels againſt 

his elder brother, duke of Normandy, i. 309. 1s reduced, 311, 
becomes king of England under the name of Henry, 335. his en- 

gagements at his acceſſion, 336. which are reduced into a charter, 

337. he depoſes the biſhop of Durham, 339. his conduct to An- 
ſelme, 341. his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm the 

third, king of Scotland, ib. his kingdom invaded by his elder bro- 

ther Robert, 343. and though the differences are accommodated, 
he proſecutes Robert's adherents after his departure, 344 invades 
| Normandy, 345. flays in battle his brother Robert, and defeats his 
army, 346, 347. conquers Normandy, 347. his diſputes with An- 


ſelme about inveſtitures, 348. his meſſage to Rome, 350. further 


_ differences concerning the ſame ſubject, and effects thereof, 351, 352. 
| threatened by the pope, 355. theſe affairs are accommodated, 


356. he ſends Engliſh biſhops to a general council convoked at 


Rheims, 360. his charge to them at their departure, ib. accom- 


mo dates all differences with the French king, 361. his only ſon, 
William, periſhes at ſea, 362. his regard to the Engliſh, 363. he 
marries Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and niece 


of Calixtus, pope, 364. gives his daughter Matilda, empreſs dowa- 
ger in marriage to the eldeſt ſon of Fulk, duke of Anjou, ib, his 
adminiſtration conſidered, 365. his prudence in guarding againſt 
the encroachments of Rome, 367. how laws againft the marriages 
of prieſts were executed in his reign, 366, 367. viſits Normandy, 
where a grandſon is born to him by the empreſs Martiida, 369. the 


method he took to enſure the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh throne to the 


_ empreſs his daughter, ic. his character, 369, 370, 371. 

Henry II. grandſon of the former, by the empreſs Matilda, is born, 
i. 369. rhe Engliſn throne ſettled on his mother, and eventually 
on him, is uſurped by Stephen, fon of the count of Blois, 375, 
376. young Henry is made knight by his great uncle, Dawid, king 
of Scotland, 392. By the death of his father, Geoff ey, duke of 
Normandy, is inveſted in the dutchies of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maine, ib. marries Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, 393. ſucceeds to 
the Engliſh crown, by the death of Stephen, 394. his large poſ- 
ſeſſions on the continent, 399. the influence waich his reſidence ta 
England had on his intereſt in France, 401. he arrives in Eug- 
land, 402. his adminiſtration there, ib. compromiſes his brother's 
claim on Anjou and Maine, 403. makes the rebellious Welch ſub- 
mit, 404, his large acquiſitions in Fiance, 405. makes war with 
the king of France, 407. caules a marriage to be ſolemaized 


Vor. VIII. Gg | between 


Ĩͤ— Mm . 
between his ſon and Margaret, princeſs of France, though both 
infants, ib. quarrels with his clergy, 408. allows pope Alexan- 
der to exerciſe his authority within his dominions, 409 makes 
Thomas a Becket chancellor, 410. greatly aggrandizes him, 412. 
his familiarity with the chancellor, ib. cauſes him to be elected 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, 413. a quarrel ariſes between this prince 
and Becket, 415. obliges Becket to diſcharge a military tenant of 
the crown, excommunicated without his previous conſent, 416. 


| ſummons a national ſynod of prelates, 420. cauſes the conſtituti- 
ons of Clarendon to be there enacted, ib. prevails on Becket to 
ſign and append his ſeal to them, 423. inſtigates a law-ſuit againſt 
Becket, 424. ſummons a ſynod of prelates and barons, ib 425. 


obtains of them to condemn Becket, 426. makes demands of mo- 


ney on Becket, 427. inhibits all appeals to the pope, 432, 433. 


Propoſes other meaſures of dppoſition to eccleſiaſtical ufurpations, 


436. is obliged to appeal to the pope, ib. reſolves to accommo- 
date matters with the pope, 438. is oppoſed by Becket in all his 
endeavours towards a reconciliation, 439. his compromiſe with 
Becket, 440. his converſation with the French king about Becket, 
ib. affociates with himſelf in the royalty his ſon prince Henry, 
- 441. his exclamation, on fight of the excommunicated prelates, 
445. effects thereof, on Becket, 446. his perplexity on hearing of 
Becket's tragical end, 448. the means he uſed to appeaſe the 
pope, 449. his behaviour during this conteſt, 452. undertakes an 
expedition againſt Ireland, 453. obtains of the pope a grant of 
that iſland, 456. gives his ſubjeQs leave to aſſiſt the expelled king 
oi Leinſter, 458. lands in Ireland, 460. ſubdues it, ib. returns, 
462. is thoroughly reconciled to Rome, 463, 464. ſettles on his 
children the portions deſtined for them, 464, 465. cauſes his fon 
to be crowned anew, together with his ſpouſe, 465. is perplexed 
by his children, 467. obtains of the pope to excommunicate their 
partizans, ib. 468. arms. againſt them, ib. gains great advantages 
cover the armies that appear in that cauſe, 471, 472. holds a con- 
ference with the French king, and his diſloyal ſons, 472. his humble 
conduct on that occaſion, ib. his then behaviour to the church, 473. 
the ſucceſs of his armies in England, 474. his remarkable pennance 
at Canterbury, 475, 476 the ſucceſs of his armies againſt the Scots 
King, 476, 477. and Engliſh rebels, 477. againſt the French king, 
478. his honourable accommodation with his enemies, 479. his 
equitable laws, 481. his prudence in providing for the kingdom, 
after the demolition of the fortreſſes, 482, 483. one of his moſt equi- 
tebie 19s concerning the goods of a vaſſal, 484. on what occaſion 


enscted, ib. his behaviour towards France, duiing Philip's mino- 


rity, 43> his grief, at his ſon's death, 487. the elites of his fon 
Geolirey's death, 488. a new breach with France, and his ſon, 491. 
his bad ſucceſs in this war, 494. the hard peace that enſued, 494. 
and his ſorrowful death, 495. his character, 496. the ſtate of his 


court, 


VVV 
court, with reſpect to literature and politeneſs, 497. the notions 
that prevailed in his reign, among his barons, with reſpect to li- 
berty and religion, 498. his temper, how changed into rigorous, +l 
499. his reputation in foreign courts, 500. commits military 11 
ſervices, 501. and remits Dane gelt, ib. an account of his children, | 


O2, 5803. | | 5 
How " his coronation, when an infant, ü. 147. his guardians grant, | 
in his name, a new charter, 148. and quell inſurreCtions, 155, 156. 
he enters on the exerciſe of the government, 158. quells inſurceQi- 
ons of mutinous barons, ib. 159. makes war with France, 159. the 
then weakneſs of the government exemplified, 160, 161. his cha- 
racter at that time, 161. his barons come armed to parliament, 
164. his marriage, and love of foreigners, 66. his barons, how af- 
fected by this beliaviour of the king, 167. further effects of. his im- 
prudence in this reſpect, 168. his bad ſucceſs in war, 169. and 
want of œconomy, 170. his behaviour to the monks ot Chriſt- 
church of Canterbury, on the vacancy of that ſee, ib. tumults ariſe 
on promoting Italian clergymen, 172. he accepts of the Sicilian 
crown from the pope, 175 his expedient to raiſe money for the 
Sicilian war, ib. 176. rene that crown into the hands of the 
pope, 177. his diſcontented barons complain of breaches of the 


; great charter, 180. the king's ſarcaſtical anſwer, 182. he renews | 

the great charter, 183. quarrels with the earl of Leiceſter, 185. 

) ſummons a parliament, 186. in which the barons appear arm- 

f ed 187, another at Oxford, in which the unlimited authority of | 

4 | twenty-four barons is ſettled, ib. he cedes Normandy, and other 

, French provinces, to the French king, by a formal] treaty, 194. is 

$ abſolved by the pope, from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of Ox - 

1 ford, 196, reſumes his authority, 198. obtains the reſumption of 

4 his authority, to be confirmed in parliament, ib. repulſes the re- 

r bellious Welch, 200, 201. hoſtilities are commenced againſt him 

8 by the mutinous barons, under the earl of Leiceſter's direction, 

* 201. an ignominious accommodation is extorted from hiin, 203. 

e the quarrel breaking out afreſh, it is ſubmitted to the arbitration 

1 of the French king, 204. the French king's equitable award, made 

e in preſence of the ſtates of France and England, is deſpiſed by the 

ts mutinous barons, 205. the ſucceſs of the royaliſts in war, when 

g. headed by king and prince, againſt the rebel barons, 206, 207. 

18 battle of Lewes and Miſe there, 208—2 11. the violence to which 

n, the royal family and the kingdom are obliged to ſubmit, 211, 212. 

1 the proceedings of a parliament of rebel barons, ſummoned by 

n | Leiceſter, 213. another, in like manner, is ſuminoned, to which 

0- two knights of each ſhire, and two deputies from each borough, 

"MN are called 2i5. the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 216, Nl 
I, 21%, his ſon, prince Edward, is releaſed on ignominious terms, \ 
4 218. the royaliſts headed by the prince, engage Leicelter's party 1 
Us at Eveſham, 220. the kiüͤg's life is there ſaved by the prince, 
ty ib. victory declares in favour of the royaliſts, 221. the clemency «|| 


of the victors, 222, 223. the king's clemency to the earl of Glo- 
Gg 2 2 ceſter, 


Nw ©: 


ceſter, after quelling a new rebellion raiſed by him, 224. the h 
king's death, 226. his children, 227. his character, and moſt re- S 
markable laws, 228. | N 01 
Henry IV. is placed on the throne, ili. 50, 51. calls a parliament in ee 
ſix days, 52. a conſideration of bis title to the crown, 66. an in- B 
ſurrection againſt him, 68. is quelled, 69. he proſecutes Lollards, 2 


570. an inſurreQion ariſes againſt him in Wales, 72. invades Scot- 
land, 73. the earl of Northumberland, rebels againſt him, 74. the 
ears ſon gives the king battle at Shrewſbury, 76. in which the 
king gains the victory, ib. 77. this rebellion is quelled, ib. Nor- 
thumberland pardoned ib. the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop 
of York rebel, 78. this rebellion is quelled, by an artifice, ib. 79. 
king Hen y gets into his power, James, prince of Scotland, after- 
wards James J of Scotland, 81. foments diviſions in France, ib. 82. 
procures a ſettlement of the crown upon himſelf and his heirs, 85. 
rejects the addreſſes: of the houſe of commons, relative to the tem- 
poralities of the church, 86. his death and character, 88. his chil. 
dren, 89. | | > | 
Henry V. Jade ſon and ſucceſſor of the former iii. 90. his riotous 
life in his youth, ib. 91. his behaviour at his acceſſion to the chief 
juſtice of the king's bench, who had impriſoned him in his youth, 
92. how he managed the ſeveral parties that then divided the na- 
tion, 93. defeats a conſpiracy of Lollards, 94, 95. enaCts ſevere 
laws againft them, 95. foments the differences that ariſe in France, 
during the minority of Charles VI. 98. prepares for war againſt 
France, ib. 102. puniſhes the conſpirators in fayour of the earl 
of March, ib 103. takes Harfleur, 104, draws up his army for 
battle, at Azincour, 106. routs the French headed by the princes 
of the blood of France, 108. grants a truce to France, 109. in 
vades it again, 112. is very ſucceſsful] there, 116. obtains the 
ſucceſſion, and immediate regency of France, by the treaty of 
Troye, marries rhe princeſs Catherine of France, 118. his 
forces, commanded by the duke of Clarence, are defeated at 
Baugé, 120. his army, commanded by the king in perſon is 
very ſucceſsful, 121. his death and character, 123. an ac- 
count of his family, 124. his revenues, 126. his civil admi- 
niſtration, 127. Eo, Cooks 
Henry VI. ſucceſſor of Henry V. a minor, the government, during his 
minority, is ſettled by the parliament, iii. 129. he is crowned kin 
of Frauce, at Paris, 161. his marriage with Margaret of Anjou is 
agreed on, 177. a pailiament is ſummoned at Edmond's-bury, 179. 
the then ſtate of king and kingdom, 186, 187, the then ſtate of 
the public revenues, 191. he baniſhes the duke of Suffolk, 195. 
the topics of the king's partizans, 198. the power of his adherents 
keeps the nation in ſuſpence, 202. the duke of York's firſt arma- 
ment is diſſipated, 204, 205. Henry's expedition againſt France, 
repniſed, 205. he is diveſted, by the parliament, of the * 
| 0 his 
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his ſovereign authority, 206, 207. taken priſoner in a battle at 


St. Albans, 208. re-inſtated in his royal power by the houſe 
of peers, 209. Aa party of his partizans commanded by the 


earl of Saliſbury, defeat the Vorkiſts under lord Audley, at 


Blorebeath, 211. made priſoner by the earl of Warwick, in 


a battle at Northampton, 213 the judgment of the houſe of 


peers, between him and the duke of Lancaſter, 214, 215. an ar- 


my is raiſed for him in the north, by the queen, 216. which de- 


feats the duke of Lancaſter's army, headed by the duke himſelf, 
216, 218. he 1s depoſed by the decree of a mixed multitude, aſ- 


ſembled in St. John's fields, 220. his army is routed at Touton, 


227. he flies with his queen into Scotland, ib. 228. his army is 
routed at Hexham, 223. he is thrown into the Tower, 234. re- 


leaſed by the earl of Warwic, and proclaimed king, 254. falls 
again into the hands of his enemies, 259. and expires in the Tow- 
er, 262. . 1 


Henry VII. his acceſſion, iii. 322. his title to the throne, 323, 324. 


prejudice againſt the houſe of York, 327. his joyful reception in 
London, 328. his coronation embelliſhed by the inſtitution of yea» 
men of the guards, then made, 330. ſweating ſickneſs then in Lon- 
don, ib. gets the crown entailed, by the parliament, on him, and 
the heirs of his body, 332. obtains of the pope to confirm his ti- 
tle, 333. gets the duties of tonnage and poundlage ſettled on him 
for life, 334. his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of the late king, and heireſs of the houſe of York, ib. his po- 
licy, with reſpect to the clergy, 336, ib. while he makes a progreſs 
to the north, an inſurrection is formed againſt him, 337. which is 
ſooned quelled, ib. diſcontents ariſe, and why, 338. Simnel Lam- 
bert's inſurrection is formed againſt him, 340. which fiſt breaks 


out in Ireland, 341. cauſes the queen-dowager, mother of the 


queen-conſort, to be impriſoned, 343. the methods he uſed to con- 
vince the people that Simnel was an impoſtor, 343, 344. his domi- 
nions in England, are invaded by the inipoſtor Simnel, 345, 340. 
whoſe army he defeats at Stoke, 346. the iigours he practited af- 
ter the victory, 347. cauſes the ceremony of the coronation of 
the queen conſort, to be performed, 348. makes Simnel a icullion, 
349. makes a feven-years truce with Scotlard, 350. offers his 
mediation between France, and the duke of Brittany, 358. his 
ſound politics, and ſolid judgment, diſcovered, in his conduct on 
that occaſion, 359. obtains a ſupply from his parliament, under 
pretence of enabling him to aſſiſt the Betons, 361. another in- 
ſurrection is formed in the North, ib. which is ſuppreſſed, 362. 
levies a few troops for Brittany, 363. an account of the proceed- 
ings of this feeble ſuccour, during their ſhort ſtay in Brittany, ib. 
304 how he was blinded in relation to the affairs of Brittany, 366. 
his miſconduct in this important tranſaction, how occaſioned, 368. 


ſues a commiſſion for levying a benevolence, ib. his artful 
ſpeech to his parliament, 369. how regarded by men of penetra- 


tion, 370. an invaſion of France, 372. and how he routs the 
RET | Lancaſtrian 


1 ND 1 
Lancaſtrian army headed by the earl of Warwick, prepares the 
minds of his ſubjects for reception of the news of a ſecret treaty 
of peace, carried on between the two courts, in the midſt of theſe 
hoſtile appearances, ib. the treaty of peace is declared, 3); 
how likely to continue, ib. another impoſtor, of the name of 
Perkin Warbec, is ſet up againſt him, 374. who tries his fortune 
in Ireland, 376. and is credited abroad, and by many of the Eng. 
liſh nobility, 377, 378. Henry's prudent procedure in detet. 
ing the impoſture, 379. puniſhes the lower conſpirators, 379, 
380. his reſentment againſt the arch-duke Philip on this account, 
how diſplayed, 381. cauſes lord Stanly to be convicted and 
beheaded, 382. the effect of this meaſure on the nation, and on 
the conſpirators, 383. an invaſion of Kent, by the impoſtor i; 
truitleſsly attempted, 384, 385. a parliament fummoned, 385. an 
account of the wiſe laws then made, ib. 386. whereby the king“ 
authority is fully eſtabliſhed in all his dominions, 387. complains 
to his parliament of the Scots irruption, and obtains a ſubſidy, in 
order to enable him to act againſt them, 391. an inſurrection in 
the weft, patronized by lord Audley, 392. its progreſs to London, 
393. 394. where it is diſcomfitted upon Blackheath, and the 
leaders puniſhed with death, 395, 396. a Scots invaſion, ib. 
| truce with Scotland, 397. Perkin, the impoſtor, invades Cornwall 
with his Engliſh followers, 399. where he is favoured by an inſur- 
rection, ib. which is ſoon diſſipated, and the impoſtor taken, 400. 
and ordered for execution, 402. the king alſo orders the earl of 
Warwic for execution, 403. has a perſona} interview with the 
arch-duke Fhilip, at Calais, 404. receives a nuncio from the 
Pope, concerning an expedition to the holy land, 405. marries 
the prince of Wales, to the infanta Catharine of Arragon, 406. 
and the eldeſt princeſs Margaret, his daughter, to James of Scot- 
land, ib. gives full ſcope to his avarice, and practices the moſt un- 
juſtifiable oppreſſions, 407, 408. levies a new benevolence, and 
purſues more oppreſſive meaſures, 410. how diſturbed then, by 
the tranſaQtions in Spain, 411. the reception he gave to the king 
of Caſtile, by ſtreſs of weather, drove into Weymouth, ib. 412, 
extorts from him the delivery of the earl of Suffolk, a refugee in 
his dominions, 414. whom he impriſons in the Tower on his ar- 
rival, ib. the departure of the king of Caſtile, ib. the King's 
| ſickneſs, 415. his death, and 3 416. his laws, and the 
authority of the ſtar- chamber, conſidered, 418—426 incluſive: 
during this reign a paſſage is opened to the Eaſt- Indies, by diſcove- 
ty of the Cape of Good - hope, 426. Newfoundland is alſo diſco- 
vered, 427. and the ſhip, called Great Harry, or the firſt ſhip in 
the Engliſh navy built, ib. Conſtantinople was, during this reign, 
taken by the Turks, 427. and divers inventions were then found 
out in Europe, whereby learning was preatly advanced, 428. 21 
univerſal joy at his death, 429. th 


Hensy 


Henry VIII. while prince of Wales, compelled to a marriage contract 


with his elder brother's widow, the infanta Catharine, iii. 406, his 
acceſſion, on the death of his father, how acceptable to the na- 
tion, 429, 430. his charaQter, and perſon, ib. the choice of his 
miniſters, how prudently made, 430, 431. the then chief compe- 
titors for his favour, 431. cauſes the oppreſſive miniſters of the Er- 
mer reign, Empſon and Dudley, to be tried, 432. and executed, 
434. his marriage with the infanta Catharine celebrated, ib. the 
then ſituation of foreign affairs, ib.ä—444. makes war with France, 
444. is deceived by his father in-law, 445, 446. ſends Dorſet 
with forces to his aſſiſtance, 446. who returns, 448. his fleet 
beats the French navy, ib. enabled by a poll-tax, impoſed in 
the parliament, to levy 8 army, 450. receives preſents from 
the pope, brought to the Thames in a veſſel under the papal ban- 
ner, ib. enters into a war with Scotland, 451. is greatly influ- 
enced by Wolſey, 454. and makes him his prime miniſter, 455. 
his fleet retires from that of France, 457. in perſon, invades 
France, 459. defeats the French army at Guinegate, 461. his 
behaviour to the city of Tournay, 463. in his abſence, his Eng- 
liſh dominions are invaded by the Scots, 464. and his army head- 
ed by the earl of Surry, routs the Scots at Flouden, 465, 466. 
peace with Scotland enſues, 467. becomes ſenſible of the raſh- 
neſs of his undertaking againſt France, ib. exclaims againſt the 
emperor and Ferdinand of Spain, for deſerting his alliance, 468. 
makes peace with France, 470. gives his ſiſter Mary in marriage 
to the French king, ib. who, after his death, marries the duke 
of Suffolk, 472. Ra adminiſtration at home and abroad, iv. 
4, 5» 6 encourages malecontents in Scotland, 7. refuſes the im- 
perial crown, offered to be reſigned to him by the emperor Maxi- 
milian, 13. his friendſhip is courted by the Bench king, 14, 16. 
he reſtores Tournay to that prince, 16, is informed by Warham, 
and otherwiſe aſſured of the diſcontents of his people, at Wolley's 
adminiſtration, 19. makes ineffectual pretenſions to the imperial 
throne, now vacant by the death of the emperor Maximilian, 20. 
holds the ballance of power between France and the new empe- 
ror, 22. agrees to an interview with the French king at Calais, 
ib. 23. Is viſited by the emperor before his departure, 23. the 
interview at Calais between the kings of France and England, 
24, the mutual confidence theſe princes then repoſed in each other, 
26, Henry viſits the emperor, and engages him to paſs ſome days 
with him at Calais, 279. mediates between the emperor and the 
French king, 29, 30. concludes an alliance with the emperor a- 
gainſt France, ib. cauſes the duke of Buckingham to be tried, 
condemned, and executed, 30, 31. writes a book againſt Lu- 
ther, 39. and obtains the title of Defender of the Faith to be 
conferred on him, ib. is again viſited by the emperor in England, 
43- declares war agaiuſt France, and ſends the earl of Surry 
1 5 | over 
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to by the emperor, ib. entertains ſcruples, concerning the legality 
of his marriage with queen Catha'ine, 84, 85. which are fort: 
fied by Wolley and other prelates, 85. and by a new paſſion for 


piggio, now joined with Wolſey on the commiiſion, 94. he pit 


95, 96. the juſtice he then did tne queen, 97. obtains of rhe e. 


I 


over to invade it, 44. marches an army into Scotland, under Sur. 
ry's command, 45, 45. the progreſs of this war, 4y— 19. the ar: 
bitrary methods he took to all money, 49. calls a parliament, 
50. from whom he obtains a ſcanty ſubſidy, 51. his reafon for 
not attacking France at this time, 55. but ſoon after invades it, 
ib. coacludes a treaty with the emperor againſt France, 60. em. 
braces the alliance of France 65. how he then behaved to the 
emperor, ib 66. ſtipulates from France a yearly penſion, 6), 
levies a tax without conſent of parliament, ib. whereby the peo- 
ple are greatly diſcontented, ib. 68. inſurrections, ib. 69. but 
the offenders ate pardoned, and diſcharged, ib. the effects of bis 
abſolute authority, 69. is invited to accede to a confederacy a. 
gainſt the emperor, 77. makes a league with France, and re- 
nounces all claim to that crown, 80 his herald, jointly with that 
of France, denounces war againſt the emperor, 81. how replied 


„ _ a a 1 


Anne Boleyn, 86. applies to the pope for a divorce, 87. receives 
a commiſſion to Wolſey, and another prelate, to examine the vs. 
lidity of the king's marriage, and of the pope's diſpenſation, 90, 
the king's divorce is oppoſed by the emperor, 91 foliicits aug 
ther commiſſion from the pope, 93. which is in part conplied 
with, ib. the king's patience is greatly tried by the pope and Cam: 


ſeats himſelf, together with the queen, before the co:nmifſioners, 


gates to declare the queen contumacious, ib. the caule is evoked 
to Rome, 98. the effects of this meaſure on the king, ib. he re 
ſolves on Wolſey's ruin, and orders him to depart from Vork px 
lace, 100. ſeizes his rich furniture, 101. orders him to be in- 
dicted in the ftar-chamber, 102. the articles of the charge, ib. 
103. cauſes ſentence to be pronounced againſt him, on the {tarute 
of proviſors, 103. but afterwards pardons him, and reſtores him 
part of his furniture, 104. obtains of the parliament a diſcharge 
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of debts contracted ſince the beginning of his reign, 106 and it 1 
pleaſed with the diſpoſition now appearing in his parliament, to te. 5 
duce the power and privileges of the eccleſiaſtics, ib. is agitated 3 


with anxieties, and tempted to break off all connection with Rome, ky 


108. is delighted with Cranmer's propoſal, 110. and em: 1 
loys agents to collect the judgments of all the univerſities in 9 
Babe ib. obtains of the convocation, and all the univerſities þ 
to pronounce his marriage invalid, 112, 113 orders Wolſey to 4 
be arreſted, and conducted to London, in order to be tried for 4 
high-treaſon, 114. but regrets his death, and ſpeaks well of | * 
memory, 115. ſummons a parhament and convocation, 116 or o 


ders a bill to be drawn, to moderate the abuſes of deeds in truſt, 
| : 115. 
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118. is cited to appear at Rome, 120. at an interview with the 
French king, adviſes him to break off all connection with Rome, 
121. and privately celebrates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, ib. 
proceeds by gradual ſteps, jointly with his parliament, to looſen the 
connections with the ſees of Rome, ib. 122. and publickly owns 


his marriage, 122. obtains of archbiſhop Cranmer, to annul his 


marriage with the infanta Catharine, and to ratify that celebrated 
with Anne Boleyn, 123. and cauſes Anne Boleyn to be crowned, 
ib. enrages the conclave of Rome by theſe ſteps, 125. ſhakes off 
all reverence for the apoſtolic ſee, ib. and is excommunicated at 
Rome, 127. obtains of his parliament, to enact laws deſtructive 


of the pope's authority, 128, 129. and to confirm his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, 129. and to declare him ſupreme head, on 
earth, of the church of England, 131. a rebellion ariſes in Ire- 


land, 133. which is ſoon ſuppreſſed, ib. 134. tries in vain to 
gain the Scots king to his intereſt, 135. the character of his mi- 
niſters, 140. is enabled, by the courtſhip paid him, both by ca- 
tholics and proteſtants, to aſſume an unmeaſurable authority, 141. 
how he treated proteſtants and monks, 142. how inſtigated to take 


vengeance on monks, 149. ſuppreſſes ſome monaſteries, ib. per- 


ſecutes opponents, and cauſes them to be condemned to the flames, 
151, 152. whereby he incenſes the conclave to ſuch a degree, 


that they excommunicate him, 152. makes it the object of his 


policy, to incapacitate the emperor to wreak his reſentment on him, 
153. and invites over German divines, 154. the queen Catha- 
Tine dies, ib. and the emperor tries to detatch him from the alli- 
ance of France, 155. is indifferent about the emperor's advances, 


156. but ſomewhat diſquieted about Scotland, 157. reaſons why his 


domeſtic peace ſeems to be endangered by innovations in relig1- 


on, 158. appoints Cromwell vicar-general, 159. terrifies ſome 
monaſteries to ſurrender their charters into the king's hands, 161. 
cauſes the parliament to ſuppreſs others, ib. 162. cauſes a 


new tranſlation of the bible to be made, 163, 164. the diſputes 


that thereon ariſe, 164, 165. is diſguſted with his queen, Anne 
Boleyn, 166. determines to ſacrifice her, on account of his pal- 


ſion for Jane Seymour, 168. the firſt appearance of his jealouſy, 


ib. he receives a letter from the queen, 170, 171. Which has 


no influence on his unrelenting mind, 172. cauſes her to be tri- 
ed and condemned to death, 173, 174. and executed, 175. his 


regard for his two children, the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth. 


176, 177. his ſpeech to his next parliament, how received, 177. 


gains a new acceſſion of power to the crown, 179. is encouraged 
by the convocation to break with Rome, ib. 180. corrects the 


articles of religion, framed by the convocation, 132. diſcontents 
ariſe among the people, 184, 185. which break out in an inſur- 
rection, 185. ſends an army againſt the rebels under the duke 


of Norfolk, 188. forwards their diſperſion, by promiſing a ge- 
ä H h h neral 
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neral pardon, 189. but keeps his army on foot, 190. another 
inlurrection ſuppreſſed, of which ſome are puniſhed, and the reſt 
pardoned, ib. 191. a prince is born to him and his queen dies, 


191. ſends an embaſly into Germany, in order to cement an 


union among Gerinan princes, 192. ſuppreſſes the greater monaſ- 
teries, 193. 194. diſcovers impoſtures there, 195, 196. the num- 
ber of monaſteries, colleges, and hoſpitals, ſupprefſed, 197. the 


topics then inſiſted on to quiet the populace, 199. 200. how re- 


preſented in the pope's buil againſt him, how publiſhed, 2o1. is in- 
raged at cardinal Pole, but diſſembles his anger, ib. 202. declines 
the general council ſummoned by the pope to meet at Mantua, 
205. his notion of hereſy; 206 diſputes with Lambert in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, 207. condemns him to the flames, 209, 210. au- 
thoriſes other cruelties of the like nature, 210, 211. and calls a 
parliament, 211. in which the ſix articles are eſtablihed, 212. his 
behaviour to Cranmer and other biſhops, in conſequence of this law, 
213. obtains of the parliament, to equalize proclamations to laws, 
ib. 214. his violent hatred of cardinal Pole, and his relations, 215, 


gets the ſurrender of monaſteries confirmed in parliament, 216, 217, 


his matrimonial projects, after the death of Jane Seymour, 218, 
219. marries Anne of Cleves, and diſlikes her, 220, 221. indu- 
ced, by political views, to conſummate his marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, 222. complains to the pariiament, of the diverſity of 
religions, 223. an account of the only religious order now in Eng- 
land, ib. 224. his deceitful behaviour to Anne of Cleves and Crom- 


well, 224, 225. cauſes Cromwell to be arreſted at the council 


board, and committed to the Tower, 226. and executed, 227, 


divorces Anne of Cleves, ib 228. marries Catharine Howard, 


230. cauſes the counteſs of Saliſbury to be ſummarily beheaded, 
without a previous trial, 232. ſuppreſſes an inconſiderable inſur- 
rection in Yorkſhire, ib. deſires an interview with his nephew the 
Scots king, at York, 235. diſcovers the queen's lewdneſs, 236. 
cauſes her to be attainted in parliament, 239. and beheaded, 249, 
obtains extraordinary laws to be paſt concerning religion, 242, 
cauſes books to publiſhed, recommending to the people his ſyſ 


tem of religion, ib. clears the churches of plays and interlude, 


245. enters into a war with Scotland, 246. the progreſs of thi: 
war, 247, 248. routs the Scots army in Solway, 249. pro- 
jects the ſcheme of uniting England and Scotland, by marrying 
the prince of Wales to the young queen of Scotland, 250. and 
ſends home the Scots priſoners without ranſom, ib. makes 2 
treaty with Scotland, 252. is diſpleaſed with the behaviour of 
the Scots, 254. forms an offenſive league with the empero! 
2 gainſt France, 255. obtains of his parliament to grant bim 
ſupplies, and gratify his humour in religious affairs, 257, 250 
the {ucceſs of a campaign againſt France, 259. how far his in- 
tereſts are concerned in Scots affairs, ib. 260. obtains of his 
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_ parliament ſuch laws as he pleaſes to dictate, 262, 263. ſends 


a fleet and army to invade Scotland, 265. the ſucceſs of ano- 
ther campaign in France, 266, 267. of one in Scotland, 263. 
obtains of his parliament more ſubſidies, and more laws ſuitable 
to his humour and their proſtitute ſpirit, 273. his ſpecch on dif- 
ſolving them, ib. 274. makes peace with Scotland and France, 
275. his domeſtic adminiſtration, 276. perſecutes all who differ 
from him, 277. the peril the queen then fell into, and how ſhe 
eſcaped it, 278, 279. his tyrannical temper burſts out agaiait 
the duke of Norfolk, 282. cauſes Surry to be tried and execu- 
ted, 284. obrains an attainder againſt the duke of Notfolk, 284, 
285. Who eſcapes by the king's death, 285 the circumſtances 
attending his death, 286. his character, 287, 288. the num- 
ber of his parliaments, 289. his wiſe laws, 291, 292. his com- 
mercial policy, 294, 295. the encourageinent he gave to letters 


and learned men, 299, 300. protected cardinal Beaton's murderers, 


2406: | | —- 55 
Henry, ſon of Adila, daughter of William the Conqueror, his hiſto- 
ry, i. 374. aids his brother to mount the Engliſh throne, 376. in 

quality of legate, aſſembles a ſynod at Weſtminſter, 383. accuſes 
his brother to the ſynod, ib. agrees with the empreſs Matilda, 

386. his ſpeech at her coronation, 387. ſecretly inſtigates the 

Londoners to revolt, 388, 389. beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 

390. is deprived of his legantine commiilion, by pope Eugenius III. 

391. pronounces ſentence againft Becket in a ſynod, 420. 

—— eldeſt fon of Henry II. is affianced to Margaret, princeſs of 

France, i. 404. married to her, 407. crowned in his father's life- 


time, without the princeſs, 441, 442. again crowned with her, 
465. his character, ib. his difſoyalty to his father, 466. how ſup- 
ported in his undutiful behaviour, 471. joins the French king in 


Normandy, 478. accommodate: his differences with his father, 479, 
renews his undutiful behaviour, 486. dies, 437. PCT, : 

II. of France, ſucceeds to the French crown, iv. 315. his 
character, ib. 316. determines to aſſiſt Scotland, 316. attempts 
to recover Boulogne, 358. makes peace with England, 368 v. 16. 


and with the emperor, 18. caufes his fon and daugliter-in law to 


aſſume the arms of England, 19. is killed in a tournanient, 20. 
See France, | LE 
II. makes war with the Hugonots, v. 369. is forced to fly 

from Paris, ib. See France. © | 
——- Prince, fon of James I. dies, vi. 1. his character, ib. 2. 
Heptarchy commenced, i. 26. ended in the union of the kingdoms tha! 


compoſed it, 61. 


Hereford, Earl, heads the Norman barons in a conſpiracy againit Wis. 


liam the Conqueror, i. 281. his puniſhment, 284. | 
—— Duke, accuſes the duke of Nortolk in the parliament, and 
accepts a challenge from him to a fingle combat, ili. 37, 33. 15 
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baniſhed for ten years, 39. becomes duke of Lancaſter by the 
death of his father, 40. embarks for England in order to recover 
this great ſucceſſion, unjuſtly ſeized by Richard II. 41. becomes 
maſter of the kingdom during Richard's abſence in Ireland, 42. 
makes himſelf maſter of the king's perſon after his return, 43. ex- 
torts a reſignation from him, 44. obtains of the parliament to de- 
poſe him, 49, 50. is placed on the throne, 51. See Henry IV. of 


England. 


Heretics, and Hereſy, obſtinate, firſt puniſhed in England by burn- 


ing to death, 1. 433. an extraordinary commiſſion granted to 
extirpate them, by queen Mary, iv. 446. a more expeditious 
and ſummary method than by inquiſition appointed for ſuppreſſing 

them, 448. how determined in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 10, 
11. 


1 Hereward, a nobleman of Eaſt Anglia, ſhelters himſelf and followers 


in the iſle of Ely, i. 266. ſaves himſelf there, when other inſur- 
un yield, 267. protects earl Morcar there, 278. is reſtored to 
illiam the Conqueror's favour, 279. 


Herries, Lord, ſent by queen Mary with a ſubmiſſion of her cauſe to 


queen Elizabeth, v. 134 her fluctuating conduct on that occaſion, 
1 appointed by qucen Mary to be one of her commiſſioners 
to confer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth about her NY 137. 
refuſes to anſwer Murray's charge againſt her. 143. 

Hertford, Marquis of, his character and deſcent, vi. 437. named a 
general, and aſſembles forces for the king, ib. grants a commiſſion 

to Hopton, 450. is ſent with prince Maurice into the Weſt, 453. 
fights Waller at Roundwaydown, 454. is haraſſed by Waller, and 
relieved by Wilmot, one of the king' 8 e „ 


Hexham, battle of, iii. 233. 


Hicford, Secretary to the duke of Norfolk, put under arreſt, v. 203. 
diſcovers his maſter's conſpiracy againſt the queen, ib. 204. 
High Commiſſion, Court of. See Commiſſion eccleſiaſtical. _ 
Hierarchy Canons and liturgy. See Epiſcopacy and pope habits. : 


Hobbes, | s character, vii. 355, 


Holland, a province in the Low Countries, * other towns 1 
provinces, is forced to revolt from the Spaniards, by the tyran- 
ny of the duke of Alva, v. 219. an union of them is formed, 
220. 

Hollis, ſorcibly holds the ſpeaker in the chair till a remonſtrance is 
read, vi. 215. his ſentence in the King's Bench, 216. his behavi- 

our in priſon, ib. his character, 313. his temper, vii. 15. 


Hloluiby, King Charles I. brought there, vii. 82. there ſeized by Joyce, 


90, and carried to the head quarters, 91. 


Hlomelden, Battle of, ili. 73. 


Homilies, Twelve, compoſed in order to be read to the people, i iv. 312 
objections to them, 313. 

Ilonorius, Pope, his avarice, 11. 171. ens 
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Hooper, biſhop of Gloceſter, burnt for hereſy in his dioceſe in queen 
Mary's time, iv. 441. refuſes the queen's pardon, ib. his conſtan- 
cy under his ſufferings, ib. 
—— another refuſes to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal habit, v. 


3 
Hope Good, Cape of, or the Cape of Good Hope, found out, iii. 


26. 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, produces his commiſſion from the earl of Hert- 
ford, vi. 450. in Cornwal levies forces for the king, ib. com- 
mands a diviſion of the army at the battle of Straton, 452. aſſem- 
bles an army for the king, vii. 8. is defeated by Waller, ib. 

Horn Caſtle, battle of, vi. 470. 

Hor ſa and Hengiſt. See Hengiſt and Horſa. | | 
Hotham, Sir John, his ſpeech in Stafford's caſe, vi. 306. is declar- 
ed a traitor at the head of the garriſon of Hull makes a progreſs 
into the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire, 449. enters into a corteſpon- 
dence with the king s party, 469. W from his e of -- 
Hull, 450. 

Heward, Lady Catharine, becomes the object of Henry VIIIth's affec- 
tion, iv. 225. is married to him, 230. her incontinency diſco- 

vered, 236. confeſſes her guilt, 238. is attainted of high treaſon 
by the parliament 239. executed on Tower-hill, 240. _ | 

Hubba, a Daniſh Fonquerer, his 1 image how uſed by the Danes, * 
95. 

Hubert, archbiſtop of Canterbury, high juſticiary, fornmarily puniſhes 
Longbeard a lawyer, li. 39. aſſiſts John to mount the Engliſh | 
. throne, 42. dies, 43. 

—— de Burgh, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, joint: juſticiary, 1s 
aſſociated alſo with him in the government, ii. 155. obtains of the 
| Pope to declare Henry III. of full age, 148. his character and 
adminiſtration, 162. his diſpoſition, 163. 

otherwiſe French, executed for the murder of lord Darnly, v 
145. accuſes queen Mary as acceſſary to it, ib. 

Hudibraſs, author of, his character, viii. 326. 

Hugh, earl, a Norman, his treachery, i. 151. 

Hugonots in France, a league is formed to extirpate them, v. 191. 

they take arms and oppoſe the Catholics, ib. and oblige the court. 

to an accommodation, ib. are defeated at Jarnac, 192. ſecretly 
aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth, 193. defeated at Moncontour, ib. rally 
and force the king to a new accommodation, 194. are Julled into 

_ a ſtate of ſecurity by the French king, 208. barbarouſly maſſacred 
all over the kingdom, 210. the reſt fly to proteſtant countries and 
demand aſſiſtance, 214. are aflifted by many proteſtant princes of | 
Germany, 215. a new peace is made with them by the French 
king, 216, 217, perſecuted in the Low Countries, 219. ſolicit aſ- 
ſittance from queen Elizabeth, 222. are relieved by accident, 223. 
war is declared againſt them by the king of France, 369. they form 
a confederacy with the king of Navarre, 371. a fleet and an army 


are ſent to their aſſiſtance, vi, 172. which are defeated at the ifle of 
Rhee, 


FN E A 


Rhee, 173. and Rochelle is beſieged, ib. another is ſent to relieve 

that town, 199. but returns without effecting it, ib. 200. a grea- 

ter prepared tor its relief, 200. in fight of which it ſurrenders, 

20 

Home, Lord, the chief cauſe of the duke of Albany being created re- 

ent of Scotland, iv. 5. is ungratefully treated and put to death by 

dhe duke, 8. his death revenged, ib. 

Lord, joins in a confederacy againit queen Mary and Bothwell, 
v. 121. is the firſt that raiſes forces againſt her, ib. 

Hunter, his extraordinary love for his father, iv. 444. is burnt for a 
heretic, 1b. 

Huntington, Earl, is created duke of Exeter, iii. 35. degraded from 
his ducal title, 52. conſpires againſt Henry 1 68. is 2 to 

| death, 69. 

Hyde, Sir Thomas. his charaQer and behaviour in parliament, vi. 313, 

is created earl of Clarendon. See Clarendon, earl. 

— created earl of Rocheſter, vill. 171. 


* 


7 M AIC4 conquered, vii. 262. 

James I. of England, his acceſſion, v. 51 1. makes a treaty with 
France and Holland, 516, 517. diſcovers Raleigh's conſpiracy, 
517. Cauſes a conference to be held at Hampton-Court, 522. calls 
a parliament, 523. by prociamation forbids out laws to be choſen, 

527. in like manner annuls monopolies and wardſhips, 533, 534. 
promotes an union of England and Scotland, 535, 536. prorogucs 
the parliament, 538. calls it to ſit, 545 diſcovers the gunpowder- 
plot, ib prorogues it farther, 550. aſſembles the parliament, 

552. ailumes the ſtile and title of King of Great Britain, 554. 

_ Prorogues the parliament further, 556. cobvenes it, 559. quar- 
rels with it, 560. merries the princeſs Elizabeth to the Electot 
Palatine of the Rhine, vi 2, 3. reſtores Eſſex to his blood, 6. 
creates Suffolk and Northampton earls, ib. Ciſſolves the parlia- 
ment, 12. a ſpecimen of his diſcourſe at table, 14. gives up to 
the Dutch 4 cautionary towns, 19. viſits Scotland, 21. his pro- 
poſals there, 26, 27. returns diſappointed, 28. releaſes Sir Wal. 

ter Raleigh from the Tower, 31. ſends him on an expedition, 32. 
ſigns a warrant for his execution, 35. his notion about his ſon's 
marriage, 39. his opiioas of his lon in law's affairs, 43. nego- 
tiates with Spain about a marriage and the recovery of the Palati- 
nate, 45: demands loans, 46. calls a parliament, 1b. prorogues 
it, 34. impriſons two commoners, ib. tears a proteſtation out 
of the journal of the houte, 59. he diſſolves his parliament in an- 
ger, 60. impriſons the leading members, ib. the regard paid to 
him by foreign courts, 65, 66. expects recovery of the Palatinate 
by negotiations with Spain, 67. makes large conceſſions in favour 

of Catholics, 69. and fecretly employs an agent with the pope of 
— 68. diſcharges popiſh reculants impriſaned, ib. conſents 
to 
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to the prince's journey to Spain, 73. obtains a diſpenſation, and 
on what terms, for his ſon's marriage with the infanta, 77. breaks 
off the treaty with Spain, 81. calls a parliament, 82, orders 


Buckingham to give an account of the marriage-treaty to par- 
lament, 84. conſents that ſubſidies ſhall be paid into, and diſ- 


poſed of by a committee of parliament, 85. to an act againſt mo- 
nopolies, 86. makes an alliance with Holland againſt Spain, 
92. treats with France about a marriage, 93. grants to France 
the ſame conditions as were agreed on with Spain, 94. ſends an 
army under count Mansfield for the recovery of the Palatinate, 
95. dies, 97. his character as an author, 135. . 

James II. of England. See York, duke of. ©; | 
—— eldeſt ſon of James II. born, viii. 265. ſent with his mother 
to France, 2909; 55 W e 55 

I. of Scotland. See Scotland. 
II. of Scotland. See Scotland. 
III. of Scotland. See Scotland. | 


IV. of Scotland countenances Perkin of Warbeck, iii. 389. 


makes an inroad into England, 390. makes a truce with England, 
397. marries Margaret, eldeſt nifter of Henry VIII. 406. takes 
part with France againſt England, 452. ravages it with a great 


army, 464. is defeated by the Engliſh, 465. his fate uncertain, 


466, 467. See Scotland. . Wo 
V. takes the government upon him, iv. 134. mortifies the 


Douglaſſes, ib. aids France, and marries one of their princeſſes, 


157. is difſuaded from meeting the king of England at York, 235, 


236. ſends excuſes to that prince, 236. and endeavours, in vain, 


to appeaſe him, 247. prepares for war, and gets the better 


of the Engliſh in a ſkirmiſh, ib. his nobility refuſe to follow 


him into England, 248. his forces are defeated at Solway, ib. 
249. his afflicted ſtate, 249. death and character, ib. See alſo 
VVV 5 8 
James VI. his birth and baptiſm, v. 102, 103. the crown reſigned 
to him by his mother, queen Mary, 127. his coronation, ib. 
takes the government into his hands at eleven years of age, 234. 
his familiarity with Lenox, 235. comes under Gourie's pow- 
er, 252. his behaviour to the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors 
under theſe circumſtances, 254. eſcapes from his keepers. 259. his 
_ correſpondence with queen Elizabeth on that ſubject, ib. 260. calls a 
- parliament, 260. makes a treaty with queen Elizabeth, 284. inter- 
poſes with her in behalf of his mother, now under ſentence of death, 
315. this interpoſition, how received, 317. his behaviour on hearing 


of his mother's death, 334, 336. marries a princeſs of Denmark, 


366. brings the queen to Scotland, 367. three catholic lords con- 
_ Ipire againit him, 386. his inability to puniſh them, how accounted 
for, ib. 387. the care he took to enſure his ſucceſſion to the Engliſh 


throne, 
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throne, 437. entertains a correſpondence with the earl of Effey, 
439. ſends ambaſſadors into England, and with what view, 449. 
enters into a correſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, 450. is verbally 
declared by queen Elizabeth her ſucceſſor, 468. his acceſſion to 


the Engliſh throne, and hereditary right thereto, 511. See James l. 
of England. | 


James, prince of Scotland, eldeſt ſon of David, is made a priſoner 


by the king of England, Henry IV. iii. 81. he becomes king 
of Scotland by the death of his father, ib. ineffectually ſend; 
orders to his general in France to leave the partizans of the 
Orleans party, 120. he is reſtored to his liberty, 135. murdered, 

_ | | ES. 1 

Farnac, battle of, v. 192. 


Jaqueline, Counteſs, heireſs of Holland, her character, iii. 1 39. is 


diſguſted with her huſband, the duke of Brabant, ib. enters into 
a marriage-contrat with the duke of Glouceſter, 140. the un- 
fortunate event of that meaſure, 142. | 


Iceni, their queen, Boadicea, takes arms againſt the Romans, i. 9. i: 


conquered, ib. 


Ida, a Saxon prince, conquers Northumberland and other Places, 


. e | | 
Jefferies, judge, his cruelties, viii. 226. is appointed chancellor, 
234. declines in the royal favour, 256. is deſtroyed by a mob, 
T 55 5 
Jerom of Prague burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii, 
125. N | 
Jeruſalem, a kingdom erected in favour of Godfrey of Boulogne, i. 


334. it is ſubdued by the Turks, 489. great diſputes arife about 


the title of this nominal kingdom, 11. 15. | 155 
Jeſuits, an account of their principles and connection with the court 

of Rome, v 242. ſome of them executed, ib. 243. a ſevere Jaw 

enacted againſt them in England, 263. their zeal againſt queen Ei- 


zabeth, 288. tried in the court of King's Bench, v. 154.—five, 


their trials, vin. 109. - 0 | 

Fews, their character, ii. 3. a maſſacre of them, ii. 4. how tyranni- 
zed over, 138. another maſſacre of them, 202. how exacted on, 
231. grievouſly oppreſſed by Edward I. 239, 240. | 


Image worſhip, when and how introduced into Britain, i. 62—65. 


Impriſonments, arbitrary, condemned by the houſe of commons, vi. 


181. prevented for the future by the petition of right. See Pet: 
tion of right. of members of the houſe of commons, 215. of 
hne 55 5: | „ 
Ina, a Saxon prince, his wiſe laws, i. 234. | 
Incloſures, miſchief of, iv. 298. inſurrections on account of them, 
354» 355- endeavours to redreſs the grievance complained of 3: 
occaſioned by them, ib. a 


| Indemnity, 


emnit), 
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Indemnity, general, granted i in England, vii. 360, 985 in Scotland 


renewed in Scotland, viil. 115. 


Independents, their riſe and character, vii. 18. their N 20. 


they exult in the triumph of the army over the parliament, 105. 


their power in the houſe of coinmons, 118. their {tate at the com- 


mencement of the commonwealth, 163. they ſubdue the parlia- 
ment, 227. | | 

——— preachers, their behaviour antecedent to the new 
model, vii. 23. their behaviour at the time of the King's trial, 


4 

Indies. Eaſt and Weſt, diſcovered, I. 426. 

Indulgence publiſhed. vii. 396. remonſtrated nan} 399. its effects, 
400. extended to nonconformiſts of all kinds, 486, 487. recalled, 
514. adopted in Scotland, viii. 47. renewed | in England, 249. er- 
dered to be read in churches, 2 


Indulgences, Papal, the ſale of them brings great profit to the Pope, i * 


abuſes committed by thoſe entruſted to ſell them, ib. 38. 
Innocent III. Pontiff of Rome, in vain orders the French king to ſtop 
the progreſs of his arms againſt king John, ii. 52. but obrains a 
_ truce of him, 57. the pope's politic conduct on this occaſion con- 
ſidered, ib. 58. cauſes cardinal Langton to be choſen archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, 61. his fineſſe on that occaſion, ib. 62. alter ſome 


fruitleſs meſſages to king John, lays the kingdom under an inter- 
dict, 64. the effects of the interdiQ, ib. 65. the pope's behaviour 
to the emperor Otho, 68 excommunicates king John, 70. offers 
to the French king the kingdom of England, 71. receives, by a 
 legate, John's ſubmiſſion, 72. and homage for his kingdom, 74. 


Condemns the great charter, and excommunicates the barons, 24+ 


ſuſpends Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 95. 

IV. Pontiff of Rome, his avaritious adminiſtration, ii. 173, 

_ carried to an exceſſive degree, 174. offers the Sicilian crown to 
Hemy III. 175. his grants to that prince, ib. abſolves Henry III. 


and the Engliſh nation from the oath to obſerve the provitions of 


Oxford, 196. and annuls the acts of a national council, ib. dif- 
patches his legate to England, with orders to excommunicate the 
rebel barons, 214. 

Inſurre@ions, i i. 91, 93, log, 107, I 14. of Evgliſh, who maſſacre the 
Danes, 150 of earl Godwin agalaſt Edward the Confeſſor, 123. 
ſupprefſed, 177. of Kentiſhmen againit Willian the Conq, 1eror, 
258, 259. at Exeter, againit the (onqueror, 250. in the softh, 


ib. in Devonſhire, 265. in various parts of England, 265. of - 


Norman barons, 284. in Brittany againit Her'y II 471. of ba- 
rons againſt John, li. 85. compromiſed og the 80 rant of the great 
charter, 86. of barons agaiuft ne miniſtty d tenry III. ii. 164, 


165. of the earl of Leiceſter and his all ocia: 25 againſt Hz: enty III. 


185—221. of William Wallace in Scotland. 309—325. of Ro- 

bert Bruce in Scotland, 323—338. againſt Uiward il, 305-368. 

of diſbanded ſoldiers in France, 488. of Caft.lians againit Veter of 
Vor. VIII. 11 11 


Caſtile, | 
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Caſtile, 491, 492. of the common people, headed by Tyler and 
Straw, iii. 9. of lords againit the miniſtry, 20, 21. a general in- 


ſurrection againſt Richard II. 42, 43. of earls againſt Henry IV. 
68, 60. of Welch againſt the ſame prince, 71, 72. of Northum- 


berland, 74—80. againſt Henry VI. 196, 197. of the duke of 


York againſt the ſame prince, 204. of Vorkiſts againſt him, 20) 
2219. of Henry VI. agzinſt Edward IV. 229, 230. of the 
queen of Henry VI. againit Edward IV. 232, 233. in Yorkſhire 
_ againſt Edward IV. 242, 243. in Lincolnſhire againſt the fame 
monarch, 246. of Warwick and Clarence, 251, 252. of Ede 
ward IV. againſt Henry VI. reſtored, 257—263. of the earl of 
Richmond againſt Richard III. 307-309. in Ireland againſt Hen- 
Ty VII. 342, 343. of Lambert Simnel, 345, 347. in the North, 
againſt Henry VII. 361, 362 in the Weſt againſt the ſame 
' prince, 392—396. of reformers againſt the Romiſh church in 
Germany, iv. 38. begun againſt Henry VIII. but ſoon ſuppreſled, 
69. in Lincolnſhire againſt Henry VIII. on account of religion, 
185. in the North on the ſame account, 186—189. in various 
parts againſt Edward VI. 354—357. of lady Jane Gray againit 

queen Mary, 395—399, Wiat's inſurreQion againſt queen Mary, 
417. 418. in Scotland, by the leaders of the reformers againſt 
the queen regent, v. 27—37. againſt the queen of Scots, and 
Bothwell, her huſband, 121—123. againſt queen Elizabeth, 168, 
169. of Flemings in the Low Countries, againſt the duke of 


Alva, 219—221. of the Iriſh in Ireland, againſt queen Eliza- 


beth, 4175—428. 453—456. Eſſex's inſurreQion againſt that 
princeſs, 441—444. of Reynolds againſt James I. 557. quelled, 
ib. in Bohemia, vi. 42. of Papiſts in Ireland, 362. notice of 
It received, 378. the care of ſuppreſſing it committed to the 
houſe of commons, 384. money levied, and men enliſted for 
that ſervice, ib. men impreſſed for that purpoſe, 414. a ceſſa- 
tion of arms between king Charles I. and the Iriſh inſurgents, 480. 
they are ſubdued by Ireton, vii. 213. of Scots againſt king 
Charles I. vi. 272. a pacification propoſed, 276. hoſtile meaſures 
_ renewed, 280, the king's army is routed, 295. advances again a- 
gainſt the Scots, 296. a treaty is ſet up at Rippon, 297. the 
king obliges himſelf to pay them, 298. their arrears are diſcharged 
by the houſe of commons, 359. and the infurgents return home, 
ib. arm againſt the king, 476. receive him at Newark, vii. 75. 
reſolve to deliver him to the Engliſh parliament, 80. are paid their 
arrears ib, retire home, 85. in an inſurrection againſt the par- 
lament of England, enter England under Hamilton, 131. are diſ- 
comfited, ib. of Millenarians. See Millznarians—of Royaliſts. See 
Royalijis, of levellers, 173. ſuppreſſed, ib. of diſbanded ſoldiers 
in Ireland, viii, 113. of Monmouth in England, 219. quelled, 
222. of Argyle in Scotland, 231. an univerſal inſurrection againſt 
James II. 289, „ 
| Intereſ?, 


F-2 «as a. 
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Intereft of money, how high in the reign of Henry III. ii. 230. ſet- 
tled at ten per cent. in the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 290. 


Inguiſition, eſtabliſhed in England by queen Mary, iv. 447+ exceeds 


in ſeverity, thoſe of other places, 448. 

 Inwerlachy, battle of, vii. 49. 

Inverneſs, battle of, vii. 50, 

Joan d Arcos. See Orleans, RY of. | 

Joon, fourth ſon of Henry II. his father's kindneſs to him, i. 464, 
465. his tranſactions in eee. 485. his father's grief, on ſeeing 

his name among thoſe of the rebels, 495. marries Aviſa, daughter 
of the earl of Gloceſter, ii. 2 his brother, king Richard 1. his ex- 
traordinary Kindneſs to him, ib. ſummons a council of nobles dur- 


ing his brother's abſence in the holv land, 18. is difſuaded * 


queen Eleanor from liitening to the F rench king's advice, 19. 


_ corrupted by the French king, 25. on the king's return his 2 


ſeſſions in England are forfeited, 31. his behaviour at EKvreux, 33. 
his pardon ib. ſucceeds his brother on the Engliſh throne, 40. 


ſuppreſſes the revolt in favour of his nephew, 42. makes a treaty | 


of peace with the French king, 44. gets his nephew into his own 
hands, 1b. his ſecond marriage occaſions commotions, 45. bis 


weak and faithleſs conduct, 45. makes his nephew a prifoner, 48. 


murders him, 50. his fiefs in France forfeited, ib, his army is 
defeated in France, ib. 51. his ſtupidity and indolence, 52. plans 
his flight from France, 54- his behaviour in E:gland, on his ar- 
rival, 56. by the pope's mediation, obtains a truce, 57: influ- 
ences the canons of Chriſt's church Canterbury, to chuſe John de 
Gray, biſhop of Norwich, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 58, 59. 
diſpatches twelve monks to ſupport the election at Rome, 60. 
the ſucceſs of this embaſſy, 61. his kingdom is laid under an in- 
terdict. 64. his behaviour on that occaſion, 65. his behaviour to 
his barons at that time, 67. is excommunicated, 69 the eifects 
of this ſentence, ibid. 70. his ſubjects are abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, ib. the French king prepares to ſeize his kingdom, 
as being granted to him by the pope, 71. he promiſes an abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to the pope, 72. reſigns his kingdom to God, St. Pe- 
ter, and St. Paul, and to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, 73. 
does homage to Pandolf, the pope's legate, for his doininions, 
74. his fleet deſtroys all the French ſhips ia their harbours, 76. 


his meeting with Langton and the exited prelates, 77. his tranſ= _ 
actions in France, immediately ſubſequent to this affair, 78, 


79. diſcontents are encouraged by Langton among the barons, 


80. his anſwer to the barons, in a body, demanding a re- | 


newal of Henry F's charter, 82. his kindneſs to the clergy 
at that time accounted for, ib. the pope's anſwer to the 
joint application of king and barons, 83, hoſtilities between 


the king and barons, 86. the great charter is granted, ib. war 
is eee with great ſucceſs on the king's part, 95. the ba- 


ii 2 Tp rons 


Johnſon, an author, his character, vi. 132. 


IN D X 
rons obtain aſſiſtance from the French king, 97, 98. the misfor- 
tunes that befel him in his further conteſts with his ſubjects, 98, 99. 
his death and character, 99, 100. an account of his children, 
101. | 
John, Don of Auſtria, appointed governor of the Netherlands, v. 224. 
is forced to agree to terms of peace with the proteſtants, ib. ſoon 
breaks the agreement, ib. 225. his ambitious and extenſive views, 
225. is cut off by poiſon, 226. 
— king of France, See France. 
Foſeph, Michael, heads an inſurrection in the Weſt, iii. 392. is de- 
feated, and executed, 395. e | 
Foyce, ſeizes the king at Holmbay, vii. 90. brings him to the head 
quarters of the army, . e 
Ireland, ſtate of, before the conqueſt in Henry II's time, 1. 454. the 
ſovereignties then there, 455. it is granted by the pope to Henry 
II. 455. a war there, between the king of Leinſter and Meath, 
457. 458. the former is expelled ib. the effects of this expulſion, 
459. it is ſubdued by Henry II. 460. its ſtare then, 461. pala- 
_ tinates axe there erected, ib. its chieftains are enraged, 485. in- 
ſurreQions there are quelled by Richard II. in perſon. iii 28. a re- 
volt there, in the reign of Henry VII. iii. 341, 342. the authori- 
ty of the Engliſh government eſtabliſhed there by Poinings's law, 
386. another ſedition there, ſuppreſſed, iv. 133, 134. it is erected 
into a kingdom, 241. an invaſion of Spaniards there, repulſed, 
v. 237. its ftate before Tyrone's rebellion, 411. the abſurdity of 
the Fnglifh conſtitutions there, 412. the effect of its animolities 
againſt he Engliſh, 414. its uſual revenue, ib. a recapitulation 
of its hiſtory, 415—419. Oneale's rebellion there, 415. which 
ſpreads by neans of a victory obtained by the Iriſh, ib. and is 
encrea/-d bv Pſſex's ill ſucceſs, 422, 423. a truce is agreed on 
with the rebels, 424. they over- run more than half the kingdom, 
428. Mountjo! fucceſs againſt them, 429. he defeats the 
Iriſh and Sp. nis ges, 455. the rebellion is wholly ſuppreſſed, 
466. and I rone ſurrenders himſelf to Mountjoy, ib. ſtate of, 
under James I. 574. an inſurrection there, vi. 368. the inſur- 
gents attempt to ſurpriſe Dublin, 371. maſſacre the proteſ- 
tants, 372. pretend authority from the king and queen, 378. 
ſtate, of, during the civil war, 477. coutinues to obey Ormond, 
478. a ceſſation of a ins between the king and the inſurgents, 
479. forces fron it, land to aid the king, 480. ſome of them de- 
ſert, ib. the rctt are diſſipated by Fairfax, vii. 7. ſtate of, at 
the demiſe of Charles I. 166. Dublin and the garriſons held by Or- 
mond, are delivered to the parliament's army, 168. and Ormond 
leaves Ireland, 169. returns, and levies an army there, 170, 
his army is routed by Jones, who commands for the parlia- 
ment, 176. the garritons revolt to Cromwell, 177. who breaks 
| „ the 
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the courage of the Itiſh, and al moſt ſubdues the ifland, 194. it is 
wholly ſubdued by Ireton, 213. its civil government is truſted 
with commiſſioners, 214. Cromwell's adminiſtration there, 274. 
ſtate of, at the reſtoration, 323, 334. in the beginuir g of Charles 
IT's reign, 454. an inſurrection tere, ſupp: efſed, 457. the ef- 

fects of the act prohibiting the importation of Iriſh cattle, 458. 
ſtate of, in 4681, viii. 157. Ormond's adminiſtration there, ib. 


158. attacked in parliament, 159. a plot of papiſts in Iceland, 
pretended in England, 161. ſtate of, in 1687, 252. it is ſub- 


jected to the catholics there, ib. their adminiſttation in Ireland, 
=: REL | 

Ireland, a man ſo called, is tried, viii. 89. condemned, ib. 

Ireton, Colonel, his behaviour at Naſeby, vii 57. his character, 113. 
his ſpeech on the vote of non-addreſſes, 116. is made commander 
in chief in Ireland, 194. ſubdues it, 213. dies there, ib. 


Iſabella, daughter of the count of Angouleime, married to John, king 
of England, ii. 44. commotions are occaſioned by this marriage, 


ib. 45. her children by the king, 101. after his death is married 


to the count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was formerly betrothed, 


8 


princeſs of France, married to Edward II. ji. 340. her cha- 


racter, ib. ſhe is denied a lodging for one night, by lord Bed- 


leſmere, a mutinous baron, 358. goes to Paris, to adjuſt ſome 
differences between her huſband, and Charles the Fair of France, 


362. her fineſſe to avoid the king's journey to Paris, 363. where 


the conſpires with the exiled barons againſt the king, in favour of 


her fon, ib. 364. whom the affiances to Philippa, daughter 
of the earl of Holland, 365. and raiſes an army to invade her 
huſband's dominions, 366, the ſucceſs of her invaſion, ib. 367. 
ſhe ſummons a parliament in the king's name, now a priſon- 
er, 368. loſes the public eſteem, 369. becomes the object of 
univerſal hatred, 388. is coufined, and her revenue reduced, 


392. 


— princeſs of France, is affianced to Richard II. iii. 28. reſto- 


red to the French king, 17. 4 

Jalella, Queen of Caſtile, and wife of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 
dies, iii. 410. her daughter, and heireſs of this marriage, is mar- 
ried to the arch-duke Philip, ib. | 


Italy, its defenceleſs ſtate, iii 387. is invaded, and ravaged by the 


French, ib. ſtate of, at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 435. the 
French are expelled, iv. 59. they invade it again, 61, 
Judges, how they held their offices in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 
8 n WEE. 
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Jula II. Pope, his character, iii. 437. his attempts againſt the Ve- 
netians, 438, 439. 1 againſt the French, 441. his policy, 443. 
his joy on the defeat of the French. 449. his death, 450. = 
III. his joy, on receiving the ſubmiſſion of England, iv. 428. 


Juries, their rite, i. 98. 
1 Jury, 


IN U R 
Jury, Grand, of Middleſex, abruptly diſmiſſed, and why, by the 


chief juſtice of the King's Bench, viii. 125. proceedings thereon 
in the houſe of commons, 142. 


Juſtice, ſtopt by ſpecial warrants, by Edward III. ii. 506. 


Juſtices of the peace, their rapine complained of, v. 478. 

Jufticiary, Chief, that office aboliſhed in England, 11. 331. 

Juſtinian, Emperor, his pandects found, iii. 314. utility of, in n En- 
rope, 31 

Fae, Doetor, made biſhop of London, vi. 239. high treaſurer, 
ib. reſigns the treaſurer's ſtaff, 3 Jt. attends the king to the ſcaf- 
fold, vii. 147. is examined by the council of general othcers, on 
the * of the king's laſt word, 150. 


K* ND RID, King of barks, his 3 3 i. 40. his death, ib. 

5 a Saxon chieftain, beats _ Britains in _ i. 24 
ies, 26. 

Kent, a kingdom eſtabliſhed in Britain, i. 29. chriſtianity there | in- 
troduced, 30. it is united with Weſſex, 41. | 

— Eatl of, a prince of the blood, enters into a conſpiracy with the 
queen againſt the king, ii. 365. purſues the king to Briſtol, 367. 
is made one of the lords of the regency of Edward III. 384. unites 
in councils with Lancaſter and Norfolk, 389. is beheaded, in 
conſequence of a ſentence paſt on him in parliament, 390. his fon 
is created duke of Surry, iii. 35. degraded, 32. . againſt 
Henry IV. 68. is ſummarily beheaded, ib. 

—— Joan of, burnt for hereſy, iv. 349. 

maid of, her impoſture, iv. 146. gains great credit, 147. 

diſcovered, and ſhe is puniſhed, 148, 149. 


Ker, a tanner, heads an inſurrection in Norfolk, iv. 356. ils ar- 
bitrary proceedings, ib. 357. is defeated, taken, and hanged, 


357- 
Kildare, Deputy of Ireland, is called to anſwer for his conduct, iv, 


133. is executed, with his five uncles, 134. his ſon is forced to 
ſurrender, and puniſhed, ib. 15 | 


Kilſytb, battle of, vii. 63. 


King, his courts, how conſtituted, ii. 109, 110. bis uſual ſtile ſettled 
by parliament, iv. 262. his power and revenues. See Anglo N18 

man government. 

Kings, Norman, the means uſed to preſerve their . i. 
114 their power, 124. their protection, how obtained, 135. the 
authority of their edicts, 139. 


King's Bench, Court of, exacts bonds from members of parliament, for 


not attending, iv. 433. ſome ſubmit and pay the fines ſet on them 
by the court, ib. others traverſe, ib. judgment of, in the caſe of 
perſons impriſoned by the king and council, vi. 166. in that of 
members of parliament, 216. one of the Judges of, ſeized 5 
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he bench, 311. its chief juſtice abruptly diſiniſſes a grand jury, viii. | 
on WM 125. proceedings thereon, in the houſe of commons, 142. 
Kirk, colonel, his cruelties, viii. 224, 225. ny 
Kirkaldy, of Grange, holds the caſtle of Edinburgh for queen Mary, 
v. 207. is forced to ſurrender to a party of Engliſh, 208. is tried 
and executed, ib. T | | 
Lu- Knight, a title, whence imported, and how uſeful, ii. 142. 
four, ordered to be choſen out of each county, in order to re- 


er, preſent in parliament, the ſtate of their reſpective counties, ii. 187, 
af they remonſtrate againſt the ſlow proceedings of the twenty-four ba= _ 
on rons, 192. and claim the interpoſal of Edward, prince of Wales, 


ib. two out of each county ordered to be ſummoned to parliament, 
$18; = ©} - 
e ety; a tournament of, ii. 462. the yiQors prize, ib. 
Templars, tortured in France, ii. 375. ſeveral of them cru- 
elly executed, ib. oppreſſed all over Europe, 376. : 
Knight's fees, what, and how many make a barony, ii. 117. how ma- 
ny in England in the time of the Conqueror, ii. 274. and how 


; J 


e in- leſſened, ib. | 
Knox, John, a famous reformer, iv. 320. approves of the aſſaſſination 

1 the WF of cardinal Beaton, ib. arrives in Scotland from Geneva, v. 26. in- 

307. flames the people againſt popery, ib. they are entirely guided by 


nites 
d, in 
8 ſon 


zaink To L. 


him, 31. his furious zeal, and inſolence to queen Mary, 51, 52. is 
called to anſwer the council for his inſolence, and acquitted, 55. 


7 L* OUR, its price in vain attempted to be reduced by the par- 
7. 13 — , — wn. „ e 
Laity are incenſed againſt the uſurpations of Rome, ii. 509. their diſ- 
poſition then how conformable to that of thoſe in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ib. 3 N 8 
Lambert, his diſpute with Henry VIII. and ſeveral biſhops, concerning 
the real preſence, iv. 207, 208. is condemned and burnt, with fe 
veral circumſtances of cruelty, 210. 3 2 
—— Colonel, is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, vii. 
171. his commiſſion is revoked by the protector, 284. he appears 
ertled MW againſt Richard Cromwel, 303. ſuppreſſes an inſurrection againſt 
„ Mor- the rump, 310, 311 becomes Monk's rival, 318. is confined in 
the Tower, by the rump, reſtored, 322. eſcapes out of the Tow- 
er, 335. is retaken, ib. his trial, 390. condemnation, 393. is 
reprieved, ib. os | . 
ancaſter, Duke of, his ſeaſonable advice to Edward III. ii. 482. by 
his marriage with a princeſs of Caſtile, becomes heir of that title, 
494. the adminiſtration of the kingdom of England is committed 
caſe of to him, 499. his authority during the minority of Richard II. iii. 
that of 2. his character, ib. the effect of his pretenſions to the crown of 
on the Caſtile, 5. conducts an army into Brittany, 6. is —_— 
| | 1 


Laidais, Peter, a man of low ſtation, becomes favourite of Francis 


 Lanfranca, a Milaneſe monk, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, | 


| Latimer, Biſhop, impriſoned ſoon after queen Mary” y's acceſſion, iv. 40) 


E 
his enterprize on the crown of Caſtile, 14. returns from Sein, 
26. obtains the dutchy vi Guienne, 27. renounces that dutchy, 
ib. differs with his brothers, ib. approves the confinement — his 
fon, 32. dies, 40. 
Lancafter, ſon of the former Henry. See Hereford. | 
Earl, his character, it. 340. becomes head of a confedera- 
cy of barons againſt Gavaſton, 341. is appointed hereditary ſteward 
of England, 342. raiſes an army, 345. cauſes Gavaſton's head 


to be ftruck off, 347. makes an accommodation with the king, ib. 


his party new models the miniſtry, 353. is ſuipected of hol ing a 
| ſecret correſpondence with the Scots iavaders, 354. his adherenty | 
again take arms, 35H in arms, obtain of the parliament to baniſh “ 
the Spenſers, 357. and get a pardon for their violences, 358. he 
is taken in arms by the king's party, 359. and beheaded, 360. his 
character, ib. 
Earl, brother and heir of the former, enters into a conſpi 
Tacy with the queen againſt Edward II. ii. 366. the king is put in- 
to his cuſtody, 367, 368. taken out of his hands, 370. his attain- 
der is taken off, 38 3. he is 75 6 guardian of young Edward, Ml © 
334. 


duke of Brittany, iii. 352. the effect of this meaſure among his 
nobles, 1b. 1 
Ton how divided among the Ang/o-Saxons, i. 241. their value, 


e battle of, vi. 453. 


275. his character, ib. the earl of Northumberland diſcovers to 
him in confeſſion a conſpiracy againſt William the Conqueror, 283. 

which he adviſes him to edt to the king, ib. crowns . 
Rufus, 306. dies, 308. 

Langhorne's trial, viii. I 09. 

Lang fide, battle of, v. 130. 

Langton, Cardinal, is by the pope's orders appointed archbiſhop, | ii 
61. his adherents are treated with ſeverity by the king, 62. his 
conference with the king. 65. his behaviour to that prince, on his 

being reconciled to Rome, 77. the final iſſue of that affair, 75, 
adviſe es the diſcontented barons to irfiſt on a renewal of Henry [i 
charter, 81. inſtigates them to make this demand in a body, ib. 
on his refuſal to publiſh the pope's ſeatence of exco nmunication 
againſt the diſcontented barons, is cited to Rome, and ſuſpended 


95- 


is carried to Oxford to diſpute about t anſuoſtantiation, 414. burnt 
there for hereſy, in the ſame fire with the biſhop of London, 443. 

Lord, the firſt peer impeache.' in England, 111. 16. 

Laud, Biſhop of London, his character, vi. 223, 224. encourage 


innovations, 224. is made xrchbilhop of Canterbury, 239. 5 
ſhe 


ancis 


g bis 


value, 


ry, i. 
ers to 
, 203. 
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liſhes lectures, 246. is impeached, 307. is executed by an or- 
dinance of the long parliament, vii. 38, 39. an apology ſor him, 


a taken and fortified by the Engliſh, iv. 333 

Lauderdale, Duke, his intereſt with king Charles I. vi. 373. his 
religious ſentiments, 374. his character, 471. his removal from 
the king's councils and preſence are addreſſed for, viii, 40. his 
ſeverities in Scotland, 49 ate oppoſed by duke Hamilton, 50. 
his adminiſtration and private deportment, 52. the effects of his 
private and public conduct, 5 5- he declines in the royal dat 
114. 

Laur entius, a chriſtian biſhop, reclaims Eadbald, king of Kent, i. 38, 
3 

5-4 Common; its ſuppoſed foundation,” i. 99. ſtate of, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 205. ſtate of, at the death of Richard II. with re- 
ſpect to repreſentation in ſucceſſion, 11. 40. 

—— Civil, how improved, iii. 314. why not received in Taglend, 

re... | 

—— feudal, introduced into England, i. 270. its es with reſpect 
to ſucceſſion, 373- origin of, ji. 102. its progreſs, 105. 

— martial, ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's W v. 474, 475. 

—— Dalian, ji. 401, 402, 

Saxon, iii. 316. its abſurdities, ib. 

League, Catholic, formed in France, v. 217. revived, 273. the duke 
of Mayenne becomes head of it, it is entirely aboliſted, 389. 

ſolemn, and covenant. See Covenant, Scots. 

triple, vii. 445: | | 

nk how ſecured, during the ignorant ages, ili. 312. how ex- 
tinguiſhed, and when revived in England, 316. great improve- 
ments therein, 427, 428. ſlate of, in the reign of James I. y. 531. 
at the time of his death, vi. 129. at the reſtoration of king Charles 
II. vii. 352, 353- from the reſtoration to the revolution, vii. 
321, 322. | | 

Lead, ſtaple of, fixed, ii. 51 3. | 

Luther. a duty granted on it for the rſt time, ii. 414. ſtaple of fix- 
ed, 513. the duties on it, granted to the king for liſe, iii. 109. 

Legatine Court, erected by cardinal OT. iv. 18, its extenſive pows 
er, ib. and great tyranny, 19. 

Legates a Latere, a deſcription of their power and 7 i. 369. 


Leicefler, Earl of, his behaviour at a conference between the kings of 


Engiand and France, i. 472. its effects, 473. he is made a priſo- 


ner, 474. 
—ͤ— another, defends Rouen againſt the French king, i ji. 26. 
—— another, his hiſtory, and petulent behaviour to king Henry 
III. ii. 183. his turbulent complaiats of breaches of the great 
charter, 184, his ſpeech in a ſecret meeting of barons, 185. is 
made preſident of the twenty-four barons, choſen in parliament to 


reform the Race, 187. retires to France, 193. proteſts againſt 
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TN DEX 
the ceſſion of Normandy, 194. joins in a conſpiracy of barons 
againſt the king, 199. returns ſecretly to England, 201. coun- 
tenances an open rebellion, 203. cauſes the king to ſubmit to 
ignominious terms of peace, 204. heads the rebel barons, when 
renewing the war, after the French king's award, 207. leads 
on the army of the rebel barons, at the battle of Lewes, 208. 
makes the king and royal family priſoners in the field of battle, 
210. his tyranny over the whole kingdom, 211, ſummons a par- 
liament of rebel barons, 213. another ſuch compoſed of two 
knights of each ſhire, and wo deputies from each borough, ibid. 
the tyrannical proceedings of this aſſembly, 216. the ignomini- 
ous terms on which he releaſes prince Edward, 218. commands 
in a battle at Eveſham againft the prince, 220. in which he is 
lain, together with his eldeſt ſon, ib. his character, ib. his wi- 
cow and children are baniſhed the kingdom, 243. their manaers 
abroad, ib. 

Leiceſter propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, by queen Elizabeth, 
v. 84. his character, ib. 85. declines the propoſal, and aſpires to 
marry queen Elizabeth, 85. is appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire into queen Mary's conduct, 142. is ſent into Holland 
in order to aſſiſt the ſtates, 278. is reprimanded by queen fEliza- 


beth, for accepting the title of governor and captain-general of the 


United Provinces, ib. the account of his expedition, 281. he re- 
turns to England, ib. a breach between him and the Hollanders, 

339. he reſigns his authority in Holland, 340. is reſtored to the 
Queen's favour, 341. dies, 374. his magnificence, 503. 


| . King of, 1 88 L 457 his e abroad, 458. his 


death, 459. 
Leipfic, battle of, v. 220. 


Leith, fortified by the F rench, Iv. 337. v. 32. relieved by the Eng Fl 


and Scots army, 37 


Leo III. Pope, crowns Alfred, i. 80. 


X. his character, iii. 450. has recourſe to the ſale of 8 
to repair his exhauſted treaſures, iv. 37. his death, 42. 


Leofric, Duke of Mercia, his family quareals with Harold, ſon of earl 
Godwin, i. 180, 


Leoffavin, brother of Harold, attends him in the battle with che Nor- 


man conqueror, 1. 209. is there lain, 210. 


Leopold, Duke of Auſtria. See Auſtria. 


Lennox, Earl of, ſent from France into Scotland, to ſupport cardinal 
Beaton, iv. 255. becomes the head of the reformers, and oppoſes 
the cardinal, 261. raiſes an army, but is forced to tubmit to him, 
ib. flies into England, and is careſſed by Henry VIII. 265. recalled 
into Scotland, with his ſon lord Darnley, v. 88. the reſentment of 
qucen Elizabeth, at his ſon's marriage negotiation, how diſplayed, 
ib. implores of oucen Mary, juſtice againſt the murderers of his 
fon, late her buſband, 110. names ſeveral ſuſpected nn, 
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ib. his requeſt, relative to a delay of the trial, is denied, 117. 
a proteſt 1s entered in his name againſt the trial, ib. claims 2 
regency of the young prince, 127. accufes queen Mary of the 


murder of her huſband, before the Engliſh commiſſioners at 


Hampton- court, 143. is choſen lieutenant, and regent of the king- 
dom, on Murray's death, 175. receives inſtructions from Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, 177. is ſeized, and put to death by queen Mary's par- 
ty, 207. 

Lennox, Earl of, his behaviour to the king of Scotland, v. 236. 15 


diſcountenanced by queen Elizabeth, ib. retires to b rance, 253. 


dies there, ib. 
Lenthal, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, of the long parlia- 


ment, vi. 303. repairs to the army at Hounſlow-heath, with the 


badges of his office, vii, 103. is conducted to Weſtminſter, in tri- 


umph, by the army, 104. his anſwer to the officers, deſiring him 
to call the rump to reaſſume their ſeats, 306. is ſtopt, and con- 


_ ducted home, by Lambert, when going to the houſe, 311. ſum- 
mons the expelled rump, to reſume their power once more, 321. 
Leſ5ly, Norman, his bravery in battle againſt the Bags, iv. 269. 

heads the aſſaſſins of cardinal Beaton, 318. 


| od to confer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth, v. 137. refuſes to an- 
{wer Murray's charge againſt her, 143. is examined, and confront- 

ed with Norfolk, before the council, 168. complains to the Eng- 
liſh council, of unfair . to > the prejudice of queen T 
178. 

e General of the Scots covenanters, created earl Ley en, vi. 364. 

another, appointed general of the Scots covenanted army in 

Scotland, vii. 195. is beaten at Dunbar, 197. marches e 
202. is routed at Worceſter, 203. : 

Levellers. See Agilators. 

Leving/tone, Lord, one of queen Mary” 8 commiſlionera, appointed to 
confer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth, v 13). 

Lewellyn, Prince of Wales, is repulſed by prince Edward, ii. 201. his 
character, 243. after being pardoned he rebels again, ib, ſubmits, 
245. takes arms again, 240. his doininions, after a great ſlaughter 
of his partizans, are annexed to the Englith Crown, 247. < 

Lewes, battle of, ii. 208. the victory is gained by the barons, 209. 

Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip the French king, is ſent into . ngland, at 
the head of a great army, ii. 98. See France. | 

— King of France, his attempts againſt the Venetians, 111. 433. 
and againtt the pope, 441. loſes his conqueſts i in Iraly, 449: his 
marriage and death, 471. See France. 

— Duke of Orleans. See Orleans. 

—— Emperor of Germany. See Germany, 

Liberty, civil, how eſtabliſhed, iii. 320. 

Libraries, many plundered and NY by the reformers, i iv. 37% 

Lidington. Dee Maitland, 


Biſhop of Roſs, one of queen Mary's commiſſioners, appoint- _ 


1 

Lilla, an officer of king Edwin's guards, his extraordinary —_— 
1. 43; 

Tab, puniſhed in the ſtar-chamber, for a ſeditious libel, vi. 250. 
the ſentence is reverſed, and damages decreed to him, 316. thrown 
again into priſon, vii 174. is acquitted by a jury, 245. 

Limoges. See Vidomar. 

Lincoln, battle of, i. 335. where king Stephen is taken, 386. beſeg. 
ed * the protector, 11. 151. taken and pillaged, 152. 

Biſhop of, is fined in the ſtar- chamber, vi. 248, 249. 

Earl of, forms a deſign againſt Henry VII. iii. 334. goes to 


cConſult with his friends in Germany, ib. goes with a body of troops 


to Ireland, and invades England, 346. is killed at the battle of 
Stoke, 347. | 


Lincoln's Inn, a puritan there, writes againſt the Franck marriage in 


queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 248 his puniſhment, and * 
loyalty, ib. 

Lindſey, Lord, joins in the plot to murder David Kinzio, v. 99. ſent 
by the aſſociated lords to queen Mary, with three inſtruments for 
her to ſign in the caſtle of Lochleven, 127. | 


Liſle, Lady, her trial, viii. 226. 


Litany, New, uſed in Engliſh, by order of Henry VIII. iv. 275. order- 
ed to be read in Englifh, by queen Elizabeth, v. 7. 

Leans, or benevolences, firſt exacted, ii. 506. ſtate of, in queen Eli- 

zabeth's reign, 480. See Benewolences or Loans. 

Lachlewen Caſlle, Queen Mary ſent a priſoner to, v. 123. ſhe e 
from thence, 129. the earl . Northumberland cogfined there, 
90. 

Ledington, Secretary, favours queen Mary at the conference w ihthe 

_ Engliſh commiſſioners, v. 141. his propoſal to the duke of Nor- 
folk, concerning her, - 

Lollards, are headed in England by Wickliffe, i ili. 66. ſcreened by the 
duke of Lancaſter, 58. encreaſe in England, 60. one of them 
is ordered to be burot. 70. are favoured by the houſe of commons, 
87. another Lollard burnt, ib. a conſpiracy of Lollards, headed 


by lord Cobham, 94. attempts to ſeize the Mg: ſevere laws are 
enacted againſt them, 96. 


London, a Roman colony, is reduced to ales, 1. 8. and the inhabi- 


tants put to the ſword, ib. it is rebuilt, 89. and a regular militia 
eſtabliſhed there, ib. the Danes take up their winter quarters there, 
$1. a meeting of the eſtates appointed there twice a year, 99. an 
ccleſiaſtical ſynod there, 286. its proceedings, ib. a charter 
granted to it, 371, bi op of, ſuſpended by the pope, 443. com 
Plains to the king at Baicux, 445. its conſequences, 446 ſtate of. 


in the reign of Richard I. ii 38. another charter g:anted to it, 


120. its Imports, ib. an extraordinary commotion between the 
Londoners and the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, 156, 157. great 
diſorders there, 202, a plague there, 462. charter of, ſeized by 


Richard II. iii. 28. reſtored, ib. an inſurtection tire againſt the 
1 | duke 
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duke of Lancaſter, 58, it is appeaſed by the biſhop of London, ib. 
the joyful reception of Henry VII. there, 328. ſweating ſickneſs 


there, 330. biſhop of, burnt for hereſy, 443. alacrity of, to op- 
poſe the invincible Armada, v. 345. an account of the ſtrangers 
in it, in queen Elizabeth's reign, 502. another plague there, 523. 


Nate of, in king James I. time, vi. 120. plague there, 744. peti- 


tions the king for a parliament, 296. petitions the parlia- 


ment for an alteration in church government, 322. fate of, 


at the commencement of the civil war, 430. declares for the pat- 
hament, ib. militia, joins the parliament's army, 444. occaſions 
a breach between the parliament and army, vii. 103. ftate of under 


the rump, reſtored, 321. rebels againſt the rump, 326. another | 
plague there, 417. a great fire there, 425. repaired ib. diſputes 


there, about the nomination of ſheriffs, viii. 171. a quo warranto 


is iſſued againſt it, 174. judgment entered againſt its charter, 176. 


which is reſtored on hard conditions, ib. 177. its bifhop is ſuſ- 
pended, 248, es | | | I 


Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely. See Durham, _ „ 
Longueville, a French duke priſoner in England, propoſes to Hen- 


ry VIII. the marriage of the princeſs - Mary to Lewis, king of 
France, iii. 469, 470. which is approved of, and takes effect, 
71 . 5 


Lordi, Houſe of, their proceedings with reſpect to ſettling the plan of 


government during the minority of Richard II. iii. 3, 4. 
proceedings concerning earl Suffolk, impeached at their bar by 


the houſe of commons, 16. who is condemned to loſe his office, 
18. condemn Sir Nicholas Brembre, and Sir Robert Treſilian im- 
peached by the houſe of commons, 22. condemn the other judges, 


and lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir James Berners, Sir John Saliſbu- 
ry, and Sir Simon Burley, 23. condemn the archbiſhop of Canter- _ 
bury, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 34. great animoſi- 


ties in the houſe of peers, 68. they ratify a fentence againſt a a 


Lollard, 70. reinſtate Henry VI. in his ſovereign authority, 209, 
their ſentence between Hen. VI. and the duke of Lancaſter, 214. 
condemn to death the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. 
275. approve of a bill for moderating the liberty of diſpoſing of 
land in truſt, iv. 118. which never paſſed into a law, ib. jury of, 


try queen Anne Boleyn, and others, 173. a committee choſen to 
frame articles of religion, 2 1. a bill renewing rigorous ſtatutes of 


treaſon formerly abrogated, 381. how altered before it paſſed in- 


to a law, 382. a money-bill introduced into this houſe, ib. its 
fate and effect, ib. refuſe a petition of the houſe of commons, re- 
lative to the power of ordination, v. 266. reject a bill againſt 


purveyancing, 358. engage the commons, at a conference, 


to encreaſe their grant of a ſupply, 382. interpoſe for earl Briſ- 
tol, not called to the houſe of peers, vi, 152. and for Arundel, 


ſent to the Tower, 157. frame a petition of right, 186. paſs 
that ſent up by the commons, 193. reject that prohibiting clergy 
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men to hold civil offices, 322. receive an impeachment from 
the attorney general againſt lord Kimbolton and five members 


of the houſe of commons, 402. conſent to the ordinance a- 
bout the militia, 420. and to war againſt the king, 425. the 
| houſe divides, ib, and the majority go to the king at Vork, 
426. the reſidue at Weſtminſter take the folemn league and 
covenant, 475 aſſent to put up preſbytery all over England, 
vii. 71. temporize with the army, 98 their proceedings fluc- 
tuzting, 104 ſend propoſitions to the king, 115. refuſe their 
aſſent to the vote declaring the king guilty of high-treaſon, 
138. are voted uſeleſs by the houſe of commons, ib. aſ— 
ſume their antient authority, 337. agree with the houſe of 
commons about reſtoring the king, ib. remonſtrate againſt the 
| Indulgence, . 399. receive a letter from the earl of Cla- 
rendon, 436. which they tranſmit to the houſe of com- 
mons, ib. amend a money-bill, 478. adviſe the king to re- 
call the indulgence, 515. paſs a bill for paſſive obedience, 
viii. 7. diſpute with the houſe of commons about juriſdicti— 
on, 13. agree with that houſe in their votes about the po- 
piſh plot, 77, 78. refuſe to commit the earl of Danby up- 
on his being impeached, 87. and afterwards commit him to 
the Tower, 96. renew their vote 'about the popiſh plot, &c 
8. reject the excluſion bill, 136. condemn Strafford, 1 39. 
paſs the bill for eaſe of proteſtant diſſenters, 145. refuſe 
to receive Fitz-Harris's impeachment, 150. their votes about 
Monmouth's invaſion, 219. vote a reverſal of Strafford's at- 
tainder, ib. meet in the convention, 300. have a free con- 
ference with the houſe of commons, 304. agree with them 
in their vote about the vacancy of the throne, 306. and 
to ſettle the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
N Lord, gets a gift of his father's forfeiture, vii. 376. is 
condemned to die, 448. is pardoned, ib. created earl of Ar- 
gyle, viii. 163: tried again for high treaſon, ib. condemned, 
165. eſcapes to Holland, 166. invades Scotland in the reign 
of James II. 230. is retaken and executed, 231. 
| Tothaire, elder brother of Egbert, depoſes Eric, his nephew, and 
ſon of Egbert, i. 40. is afterwards ſlain in battle by the 
depoſed prince, ib. „„ a | 
Loudon, Lord, his letter is intercepted, vi. 280. its effects, 231. he 
is created an carl, 364. e 
Louis, King of France. See France. 


| Lowel, Viicount, raiſes an infurieQtion againft Henry VII. iii. 


337. ſoon abandons it, and eſcapes into Piande's, ib. is 
ſuppoſed to have fallen in the battle of Stoke, 347. 


Lorraine, Cardinal, uncle of Mary, queen of Scots, diſſuades her 


from being reconciled to the reforming lords of Scotland, v. 
95. joins in a confederacy to deſtroy the proteſtants, 96. 


Low: 
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Low Countries, ſtate of, in the reign of Henry VIII. iii. 551. See | 

m Flanders, Flemings, 404 United Provinces. | 

Ludowico, Duke of Milan, Joins in a eague with the emperor 
and others againſt France, ili. 387. the effect of this confe- 
deracy, 388. his dominions are ſubdued by the French, 404. 

k, See Milan. 

| Ludlow, Colonel, ſucceeds ce i in the chief command of Ireland, | 
vil. 214. finiſhes the conqueſt of that kingdom, ib. is ſucceeded | 
by Fleetwood, 275. 

Luther, Martin, declaims againſt | indulgences, and ſeveral errors of - 
the church of Rome, iv. 38. 1s protected by the eleQtor of Saxo- 
ny, 1b. anſwers a book wrote againſt him by Henry VIII. 39. | 
his doQtrines ſpread all over Europe, and why, 40. treats Henry | 
indecently, and afterwards apologizes for i It, 139, 140. many of. 

his diſciples ſettle in England, 373. 

Lutzen, Battle of, vi. 220. 

Luxemburgh, Duke, breaks in upon the prince of Orange's intrench- 
ments, vii. 511. Wr him at St. Omers, vill. 26. but is worſted 
at St. Deris, 44. 


Lanny. Rate of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 513. 
M. 


M4 CBET H, a powerful la murders Duncan, king of PE 
Scotland, i. 181. uſurps the crown, ib. is ſlain, ib. 
Macgill, Sir James, appointed one of the commiſſioners to manage 
a treaty with queen Elizabeth, concerning queen Mary, v. 177. 
Mackrell, Dr. heads an inſurrection againſt Henry VIII iv. 185. is 
abandoned by the inſurgents, taken, and executed, 186. 
= tronty of, between the ee e and the” F rench king, i Iv. 


Micftricht taken by the French king, vil. 522. 
ER Magdalen College, its caſe, vill. 2 57. ma er and ſellows are expelled, 


3 8 

nned, Magna Charta. See Charter, Ora: 

rel Wl Magnus, King of Norway, his attempt on England is pile i. 
330. 

: wy Mahomet I. the firſt tranſaction of that prophet, and his followers, 


1. 314. | 
2k Maine, a rebellion there, i. 280, it is quelled, ib. 3 
Majors General, their power deſciibed, vii. 252. abridged, 277. 
Maitland, of Lethingion, ſent by the congregation to ſolicit aſſiſtance 
„ from queen Elizabeth, v. 34. is lecretary of ſtate, and confident 
* of queen Mary, hen ſue arrived in France, 48. again ſent to ſo- 
licit queen Elizabeth's friendſhip, 57. 5 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, obtains a zift of Cumberland, i. 113. 
es het J his homage for it, to the crown of England, 114. See Scotland. 
DC, Malta, Knights of, their order is dilolved, and revenues ſcized by 
5 renry VIII. iv. 224. 
Mancheſter, 
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Manche ſter, Earl, ſpeaker of the houſe of peers, and a general of 
the parliament's army, is ſeconded in the military affairs by Crom- 
well, vii. 9. his character, 21. his diſpute with Cromwell, ib. 
22. reſigns his command in the army, 27. meets the army at 
Hounſlowheath, with the enſigns of his office, as ſpeaker of the 
houſe of peers, 103. is by them conducted to Weſtminſter, 104, 
105. becomes zealous for the reſtoration, 333. 

Manners, ſtate of, in the thirteenth century, il. 142, 143. in the 

reign of Edward II. 378, 379. in queen Elizabeth's reign, 1 v. 490. 

between the reſtoration and revolution, viii. 319. 

Mansfeldt, Count, his expedition, vi. 95. | 

 Manufa@ures, ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 502. their ſtate 
in the reign of James I. vi. 122. 

Manwaring, Doctor, impeached, vi. 195. his ſentence, ib. its 

_ conſequences, ib. 

March, Count, is diſobliged by king John, ii. 44. rebels againſt him, 
ib. is aided by the French king, 46. made a priſoner, 48. 

Earl, made a priſoner in Wales, iii. 72. the conſpirators i in 

his favour are puniſhed, 103. is forgiven, ib. - tough having 

better right to che crown than Henry V. 124. 


Margaret, maid of Norway, acknowledged queen of Scotland, ii. 250. 
See Scotland. 


—— of Anjou, princeſs, married to Henry VI. iii. 178. ſhe 
connects herſelf with Wincheſter's party, ib. ſucceeds to Sufftolk's 
power in the miniſtry, 195. appears to be imperious, 202. her 
party unable to reſiſt the duke of York's, conſents to his being 
created regent, 206, wreſt the power out of his hands, 209. 
are ſeemingly reconciled to the Vorkiſts, 210. the queen's cha- 
racte, 216. ſhe collect an army on behalf of her huſband, ib. 
Fer defeats the Yorkiſts, 217. but is routed at Touton, 0 
ſhe flies with her huſband into Scotland, 227. ſolicits aſſiſt— 
ance at the court of France, 232. is routed at Hexham, and, 
together with her ſon, protected by robbers, 233, 234. el- 
capes to Flanders, 234. returns to England, after Warwick's 
defeat, 256. her army is defeated at Tewkſbury, 261. ſhe is 
made a priſoner, and her ſon ſlain, 202, her death and cha- 
rackers 270. 
Princeſs of En land, eldeſt daughter of king Henry VII. 
0 married to James IV. of Scotland, iii. 406. is created regent 
during the intancy of her ſon, 467. married to the ear] of An- 
gus, iv. 5. deprived of the regency, ib. goes with the young 
king into England, 7. procures a divorce from Angus, and 


mairies another nobleman, I 34- who violently oppoſes the 
Douglaſſes, ib. 


Marignan, battle of, iv. 10. 

Maribridge, ſtatutes of, ii. 229. | 

Marre, Earl, choſen regent of Scotland on the death of the ea 
| 0 


% 1 1 - 
of Lennox, v. 207. is forced to conclude a truce with the 
NN party, and dies of grief for the diſtracted ſtate of his coun- 
try, ib. 8 | . bh 
Marſham, Sir George, an anecdote of, vi. 242, 243. 
Marſton Moor, battle of, vii. 11, x 


Martin II. Pope of Rome, ſummons a general council at Placentia, i. 
316. another at Auvergne, ib. the occaſional uſe he made of the 


armies aſſembled for cruſades, 320. : 


V. acknowledged pope by almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe, 
WS + 8 : ; 3 | 
Martyr, Peter, obtains leave to depart from England, on the acceſſion 


of queen Mary III. iv; 405. is generouſly treated by biſhop | 
Gardiner, ib. the indignity done to his wife's corps, iv. 


Martyrs, in queen Mary's time, their numbers and conſtancy, iv. 444, 


445- effects thereof, ib. great numbers of, in England, and other 
countries, 448, 449. „ | 


Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. and queen Catharine, ſcruples con- 


cerning her legitimacy, iv. 85. is hardly treated by her father, 176. 
declared illegitimate, 177. reſtored by the parljggnent to her right 
of ſucceſſion, 262. her remarkable obſtinacy Whe catholic reli- 


gion, 350—372. her chaplains impriſonment, 372. the council 


argue with her, ib, her great fümneſs in oppoſition, ib. 373. 
deſigns to eſcape to the emperor but is prevented, 373. her right 
of ſucceſſion ſet aſide, in favour of lady Jane Gray, 391. her ti- 


tile to the crown, 393, 394. on hearing of king Edward's death, 


writes to the council to proclaim her in London, 395. many re- 
ſort to her, and declare for her, 397. is proclaimed in London, 
and generally acknowledged, 400. arrives at the Tower, and af- 
fects popularity, 401, 402. her attachment to the catholic religi- 
on, 403. impriſons many reformed biſhops, & c. 404. her legiti- 
macy confirmed by parliament, 407. deliberates concerning her 
marriage, 408, 409. the cauſe of her animoſity againſt her fiſter 


Elizabeth, ib. folicits the pope for a national reconciliation to the 
holy fee, 409. is married to the arch-duke Philip, 45. the arti- 
cles of the marriage contract, ib. the nation is generally onfatisfed 


with it, 416. becomes extremely odious by her tyrannical pro- 
ceedings, 422, 423. aims at a power to diſpoſe of the crown, 


424. is thwarted in this by the parJiament, ib. her gicat impa- 


tience for her huſband's arrival, 425. and excefſive fondneſs after 


be came, 427. expoſes herſelf greatly, with reſpect to her preg- 


nancy, 432. the effects of her barbarous cruelty, 444, 445. grants 
a commillion to extirpate hereſy, 445, 440. ſends an embaity 
to the pope, ſoliciting the reconciliation of the holy fee, 449. 


reſolves to reſtore the church lands in the hands of the crown, 
451. is deeply affected by her huſband's inditference and neglect 


of her, 452. her tyrannical and avaritious extortions, ib. 453. 
is unable to promote the war with France, ſolicited by her hut- 
band, 458. by an artifice obtains of the council to agice fo a 

Vor. VIII. 0 e war 
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war with France, 462. violent extortions to ſupport it, ib. 463. 


ſends an army to Flanders, 464. commits ſeveral perſons of diſ- 


tinction to the Tower, ib. murmurs againſt her, on account of 


the loſs of Calais, 465. gets ſreſh ſupplies from the parliament, 
472, 473. ſends a fleet and army againſt France, 474, 475. her 
death and character, 477. = 5 


Mary, Queen of Scots, her birth, iv. 249. propoſals to marry her to 


the heir of the crown of England, 250. ſeveral arguments to 
enforce this, 322, 323. is ſent to France, 335. is married to 


the Dauphin, 470. ſigns three remarkable papers on that occaſion, 


471. the cauſe of diſguſts between her and queen Elizabeth, v. 


19. aſſumes the arms and title of queen of England, ib. 20. re- 


fuſes to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 40. on the death of her 
huſband, king of France, lays aſide the arms of England, 44. 
but refuſes to renounce her title to the crown of England, ib. is 


denied a paſſage thro' England, in her way to Scotland, ib. her 
ſpeech to the Engliſh ambaſſador on that occaſion, ib. 45. eſ- 


capes from the Engliſh fleet, and arrives in Scotland, in company 


with many incl courtiers, 46. her ſorrow on leaving France, 


47. is receive in Scotland with univerſal ſatisfaction, ib. 48. 
her agreeable and engaging accompliſhments, and attempts to re- 
ſtore police in the country, and gain the affections of the reformers, 


48. is ſeverely inſulted and abuſed by the reformers, on account 
of her offenſive religion, 49. which is the ſource of her ſubſequent 


errors, 53. how abuſed by the clergy for this reaſon, ib. 54. ſo- 
licits queen Elizabeth's friendſhip, 57. which that princeſs de- 
clines to grant, ib. 58. great profeſſions of friendſhip between 
thefe queens, 82, an interview propoſed between them at York, 
83. which queen Elizabeth declines, ib. ſeveral perſons propoſed 
to her in marriage by her French friends, ib. the earl of Leiceſt- 
er propoſed to her for a huſband by queen Elizabeth, 84. which 
occaſions a difference between them, 85. ſends an ambaſſador 


to London, to make up the breach, ib. 86. her attachment to her 
religion expoſes her to many inconveniencies, 89. her anſwer to 


the general aſſembly's remonſtrance on that account, 90. is mar- 
ried to lord Darnly, gi, which occaſions diſcontents among the 
nobility and people, ib. ſhe raiſes forces againſt the malecon- 
tents, 93. drives them from place to place, and at laſt into Eng- 
land, ib. pardons Chatelerault conditionally, 94. inclined to be 
reconciled to the reſt, but difſuaded by advice from France, 95. 
calls a parliament in order to their forfeiture, 96. beſtows an 
extraordinary degree of confidence and favour on David Rizzio, 
97. uſes all her endeavours to fave him from his aſſaſſins, 100. 
her ſtrong reſentment againſt the murderers, and particularly a- 
gainſt her huſband, 101. eſcapes with him to Dunbar, ib. re- 
turns to Edinburgh, and by the intereſt of Bothwell is prevailed to 


lay aſide her intentions for revenge, 102. is delivered of a ſon and 


notifies 
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her ſtrong attachment to Bothwell is diſcovered, ib. 
priſoner to the caſtle of Lochleven, where ſhe is treated with 
ſeverity, 123. the Engliſh ambaſſador is denied acceſs to her, 
126. four different propoſals concerning her, ib. figns three 


ted lords, 130 


Elizabeth, to whom ſhe ſubmits her cauſe, ib. 
| of queen Elizabeth, ib. 


138. with their anſwers, and complaints again t her, ib. 139. 
her reply to Murray's charge, ib, 140. appcais ſatisfisd that the 


thenticity of theſe letters to Bothwell, ib.— 149. 


notifies his birth to queen Elizabeth, ib. the great vigour here- 
by diffuſed among her partizans, 103, 104. is greatly influenced 
by Bothwell, 108. diſguſted with her huſband, ib. is ſaid to 
have given him poiſon, and ſuſpected of joining with Bothwell 
in his murder, ib. 109. continues her familiarity with Both- 
well and other ſuſpected perſons, 110. orders Lennox to make 
good his charge, ib. refuſes to delay the trial at Lennox's re- 
queſt, 111. after Bothwell's acquital he is recommended to her as 
a huſband by her nobles, 112, 113. is ſeized by Bothwell, and 
carried to Dunbar, 113, 114. ſoon grants him a pardon for this 
and all his other crimes, 114. is conducted to Edinburgh, and 


_ ſhews herſelf at liberty, in preſence of the courts of Juſtice, 116. 


creates Bothwell duke of Orkney, and orders the bans of marriage | 
to be publiſhed in the church ib. which a proteſtant clergyman re- 
fuſes to comply with, ib. is married to Bothwell by a proteſtant 


| biſhop, 117, 118. few of the nobility countenance it, and it is op- 


Peg by the courts of England and France, 118. this marriage 
rings a general odium on the country, ib. 119 and conſidered, 


with other circumſtances, as a ſtrong preſumption of her guilt, ib. 
her great imprudence and bad conduct, ib. 120. a confederacy of 
nobles and others raiſe forces againſt her, 121. flies with Both- 


well to Dunbar, but is obliged to yield herſelf up a priſoner, 122. 
is ſent a 


different inſtruments without examining them, 127. declared an 
eccomplice in her huſband's murder, and condemned to perpe- 
tual impriſonment by the parliament of Scotland, 128. her 


diſmiſſion of the crown confirmed in parliament, ib. a facti- 


on is formed in her favour, ib. eſcapes from Lochleven, and 
riſes an army, 129, 130. which is defeated by the aſſo- 
flies into England, and craves of queen Eliza- 
beth protection and acceſs to her preſence, 131. queen Eliza- 
beth declines, and why, to accept a viſit from her, 134. is 
attended in the caſtle of Carliſle by meſſengers from queen 
is moved to 
appoints commiſſioners to confer with thoſe 
her complaints againſt her enemies, 


Bolton caſtle, 137 


conferences are transfered ro Hanpten Court, 142. reiutes to 
anſwer Murray's chaige againſt her, 143, 144- again deſites 
admiſſion to queen Elizabeth's pietence. and propoſes to make 
her defence to her only, ib. her iove-32:ters to Botawell are 
produced, 144. whereupon ber couuniiioners break off the con- 
ferences, 146. her conduct cenfuted, ib cvideaces of the au- 
charges Mur- 
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ray with the murder of the king, 150, 151, is removed to 
Tutbury, 152. declines a propoſal made by queen Elizabeth 19 
her, 153. makes two offers to that princeſs, which are not 
accepted, ib. her anſwer to the propoſal of marriage with the 
duke of Norfolk, 163. is carried to Coventry, and more cloſe- 
ly confined, 168. gains the admiration of all about her, by her 
modeſty, and the dignity of her behaviour, 171. her diſſimulation 
with queen Elizabeth, 172. was inferior to her in perſonal con- 
duct and diſcretion as well as in power, ib. her party becomes maſ- 
ters of Edinburgh on the death of the regent, 174. is forced to 
make conceſſions to queen Elizabeth, ib. ſeveral propoſals made 
to her by queen Elizabeth, which ſhe agrees to, 176, 177. is con- 
vinced of queen Elizabeth's infincerity, 178. is ſuſpected to have | 
procured the pope's excominunication _ queen Elizabeth, ib, 
approves of Rodolphi's ſcheme for ſubverting queen Elizabeth's 
government, 201. and renews her correſpondence with the duke 
of Norfolk, ib. her guilt is diſcovered by queen Elizabeth, and WW 1 
the is called to account for her conduct, 205, 206. the parliament 
petition for her trial, 206.. her adherents are forced to ſubmit to IM 
the king's authority, 207. her letter to queen Elizabeth, concern- 
ing Gourte's conſpiracy, 255. how attended to by that queen, 1 
258. in what light ſhe is regarded by queen, Elizabeth, ib. the 
effects of the harſh treatment ſhe receives from queen Elizabeth, 
upon her depoſition, 286, 287. her letter to queen Elizabeth, con - 
cerning the falſe reports ſpread upon that princeſs, 287. ſhe aſſents 
to Babington's conſpiracy, 293. her trial is propoſed, 295. the 
treatment the then met with, 296. and removal to Fotheringzy 
caſtle, ib. what paſſed between her and the commiſſioners ap- | 
pointed to try her, before her trial came on, 297, 298. the begin- 
ning of the trial, 299. an account of her intercepted letters, re- 
lative to the charge then againſt her, ib. 300. her conſpiracy a-! 
gainſt her ſon, ib. 301. the proof againſt Mary conſidered, 303, | = 
304. a curious incident that happened at the trial, 306, 307. 1 
her ſentence, 308. the execution of the ſentence is ſolicited by Y e 
- parliament, 310. her behaviour, when informed of theſe ſollicitati-  t: 
d 
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ons, 313. an account of her laſt letter to queen Elizabeth, ib, 314. 
queen Elizabeth's courtiers perſuade her, and for what reaſon, to 
order queen Mary for execution, 318, 319. her execution is re- 
ſolved on, 320. and a warrant for it ſecretly drawn out, 321. in 
what manner ſhe behaved, on receiving an account that the was 
to die next morning, 322. her behaviour through that evening, 
323. and next morning, before ſhe went to the hall, where 
the was to die, 324, 325. her behaviour in the hall, 327. her 
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conſtancy in her religion, 328. her excution, 329. and charac- of 
„ | | bo 
Mary,; a Princeſs of 7155 ſiſter of Henry VIII. is married to the D 
F rb king, iii. 471 becomes a widow by his death, withig w 
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See Oneale, Sir Phelim. 


1 
three months after the marriage, ib. is afterwards married to the 
duke of Suffolk, 472. 


Mary, daughter of king Charles I. married to the prince of Orange, 


N d N . 


vi. 360. embarks for Holland, 415. See Orange. | 
— daughter of the duke of York, is married to the prince of 
Orange, viii. 34. See Orange. nd oo ego, 85 

Maſs, and Maſſes, a maſs book reviewed by Henry VIII. iv. 244. 
maſſes, private, aboliſhed by act of parliament, 329. reſtored by 
queen Mary, 403. aboliſhed by parliament, in queen Elizabeth's 
time, v. 12. . EEE | 5 

Maſſacres, of Jews in England, ii. 3, 4. of Hugonots in France, v. 
210. at Amboyna, vi. 125. of Proteſtants in Ireland, 372, 373. 


Maſſey, Governor of Gloceſter, for the parliament, refuſes to ſurren- 
der it to the king, vi. 460. makes a vigorous defence, till relieved 
EE LT OS Te 3555 
Maſters, Richard, a prieſt, promotes the impoſture of the maid of 
Kent, iv. 146, 147. is puniſhed, for it 148. 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, is married to Henry 
% A „ 
——— daughter of Henry I. married to Henry V. emperor of Ger- 
many, i. 363. after his death married to Geoffrey, eldeſt ſon 
of the count of Anjou, 364. recognized ſucceflor to the Engliſh | 
throne, by the barons, ib. is delivered of a ſon, named Henry, 
afterwards king of England, 369. is again recognized ſucceſſor 
to the crown, ib. the oaths taken on that occaſion, are overlook- 
ed, 377. and Stephen uſurps the throne, to which ſhe was pro- 
vided ſucceſſor, ib. her huſband concludes a truce with Stephen, 
378. ſhe is with her huſband, expelled from the government of 
Normandy, ib, ſhe lands in England, 384, an inſurreQion there in 
her favour, ib. her partizans make Stephen priſoner, 386. ſhe 
agrees with the pope's legate, ib. is crowned Queen of Eng- 
land, 387. the Londoners revolt againſt her, 389. he 
excharges Stephen, for earl Robert, her brother, 309. re- 
tires into Normandy, 392. in her ſon's reign, inefteQually 
diſſuades him from promoting Becket to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, 413. 35 eo pn nt V 
e the Engliſh clergy are forbid to marry, i. 367. a- 
gain allowed, iv. 346. F553 2 rp gel e ; 
Matthew, count of Boulogne. See Boulogne. 
Matthews, Toby, his caſc, v. 531. 
Maurice, prince of Orange. See Orange. V 
prince, younger Fon of the elector palatine of the Rhine, 
offers his ſervice to king Charles I. vi. 439. commands a 
body of cayalry at Roundway-down, 453. is detached to 
Devonſhire, 459. in vain beſieges Plymouth, vii. 1. then Lyme 
with the fame ſucceſs, 9. aſſiſts the king to diſband Eſ- 


ſex's 


1 -'D E X. 


ſex's forces, 16. is ſhipwrecked, and periſhes, in a hurricane, 
212. | | 8 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his intereſt in the Low Coun— 
tries, how acquired, iii. 351, his pretentions, and troubles 
there, ib. finds that the mutinous Flemings are fomented by 
the court of France, ib. treats with the duke of Brittany for 
the marriage of his daughter, an heireſs, 354 makes a league 
with Henry VII. 363. marries the heireſs of Brittany, by proxy, 
after the duke's death, 364. is deprived of his wife, by her 
actual marriage with the French king, 367. vents his rage in 
- Indecent terms, 368. his levity and vain glory, how ſupport- 
ed, 370. is not ready to aſſiſt Henry VII. when invading 
France, by concert with him, 372 is comprehended in a trea- 
ty of peace between France and England, 373. but makes 
a ſeparate peace, ib. leagues with the republic of Venice, for 
the recovery of the Milaneſe, 388. joins with the French king, 
to recommend Warbec to James IV. of Scotland, 389. becomes 


jealous of the French king's ſucceſs in ſubduing Milan, 404. 


by what means he maintained his authority in the empire, when 
he ſucceeded to the imperial crown, 436, 437. makes a trea- 


ty with France and Arragon, for recovery of a part of the 
Mlilaneſe, 437, 438. adheres for ſome time to the French al- 
his ambaſſadors ſign a treaty: with Henry VIII. 


| Hance, 442. | 
againſt France, but he diſavows them, 452. receives money from 


Henry VIII. but fails in his engagement to him, 459. ſerves | 


under him in the Low Countries, and receives his pay, 460. 
_ adviſes him to lay fiege to Tournay, 463. 


dies, 20. the conſequences of his death, ib. 21 


On 
” 


— duke of Milan, re-inftated, iii 449. is taken under the | 
protection of the Swiſs, iv. 10. diſguſted with them, and puts 


himſelf into the hands of the French king, 11. obtains a 
league of the Italian powers to be formed for ſecuring him 
in the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, 53. 
the French army, flies to Lodi, 61. and the French ſeize 
Milan, ib. 5 = FFF 
Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league in France, 
„ | JJ | 
Mazarine, cardinal, his character, vii. 257. his behaviour to the 
protector, ib. his extraordinary complaiſance to him, 288. his 

behaviour to king Charles II. then in exile, 314. 
Meal-tub-plot, viii. 121. Oey 8 4 
Mediterranean, a ſea-fight there vii. 222. 


Melwvil, Robert, ſent by the congregation to ſolicit ſuccours from queen 


Elizabeth, v. 34. ſeat with three inſtruments for queen Mary to fign 
in 


is ſeduced from 

the alliance of England, and embraces the friendſhip of France, | 
468. 1s ready to embrace every propoſal, atiended with an | 
offer of money, iv. 11. invades Italy, but is repulſed, 13. of- 
fers, for money, to reſign to Henry the imperial. crown, ib. f 


on the approach of | 
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in Lochleven caſtle, 127. propoſes to queen Mary, her marriage 
with the duke of Norfolk, 163. 

dir James, ſent by queen Mary, to make up a breack be- 
tween her and queen Elizabeth, v. 85, 86. his character and ad- 
dieſs in executing that comtiſſion, 86, 87. ſent by queen Mary 


to inform queen Elizabeth of the birth of a Scots prince, 102, 


103. 

len, able-bodied, cheir number in England 3 in queen Elizabeth's time, 
v. 501. 

5 their numbet then, ib. 

Mercia, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 46 king of, defeats the king 
of Northumberland, 45. uniics that kingdom with his own, ib. is 
ſubjected to Eaſt-Angli, 47, 48. ric of, 48. becomes ſubject to 


kindred, 49. his hiſtory, 50. further hiſtory of, 51, 52. is ſub- 


jected to Egbert, 52. and thereby united with the n new ſtate erect- 
ed by him, ib. 

iet hwen, in Perthſhire, battle of, ii. 329. 

Michelſon, her character, vi. 273. her doctrines, 274. 


Middleſex, earl of, impenched. vi. 87. his Ire; ib. his fine re- 


mitted, ib. 
Middleton, general of the Scots eule i in the mountains, Vit. 200. 
is created an earl, 374. and made commiſſioner of the firſt parlia- 


adminiſtration, and diſplaces him, 451. 


part of it, by treaty, delivered to the Venetians, 438. abandon- 


lan, and removed from thence, 443. in confederacy with the 
Swiſs, revolts from France, and Maximilian, fon of its duke Lu- 


dovico, is reinſtated, 449. 450. the French claim to Milan, of- 
of Marignan there, iv. 10. in which the Swiſs are beaten ib. 


to that crown, by its duke, 11. is invaded by the emperor, 
who is there repulſed by the French, 12, 13. a league is made 


of this dutchy, 13. they aie expelled, by the loſs of a battle 


ver it, 59 another French expedition, to recover it, headed by 
the French king, 61. the plague there, ib. by the fate of the 
battle of Pavia, it comes under the power of the emperor, ib. 
it is taken poſſeſſion of by him, 72. who threatens the duke Fran- 
cis with the forfeiture of that dutchy, ib. a confederacy of Ita- 
lian powers with the French king, is formed, for reſtoring its duke, 
76, 77 who is once more threatened by the emperor with a pro- 
ſecution, in order to a ſorfeiture, 81. reſtored to F rancis Sforza, 
107. by his death, devolves to the emperor, 156. its duke Fran- 


cis 


ment after the r eee ib. the king 1 is x ignited with his violent 
Milan, a dutchy in Italy, ſubdued by the French king. iii. 504. 


ed by them, 439. reſumed, 440. the Milaneſe is governed by a 
French lieutenant, 441. the council of Piſa transferred to Mi- 


fered to Spain, as a dowry to a French princeſs, 463. the battle 
Milan is reduced under the obedience of France, and reſigned 


between the emperor and the pope, for expelling the French out 


there, 45. a fruitleſs expedition undertaken by France to reco- 
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cis dies without iſſue, ib. and the dutchy again ee, pre- 
tended to by the French king, ib. 
Mildmay, Sir William, his ſpeech in parliament, v. 232. 
Militia, firſt raiſed in England, in king Alfred's regs i. 89. feudal, 
deſcription of, ii. 273. how uncertain, 274. effects of its being 
diſuſed, 280, computed number of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, y 
501. plan of, formed, vi. 413. brought into parliament, 414, 
delayed by the king, 418, 416. other means uſed to bring it 
about, 416—418. an ordinance concerning it, aſſented to by both 
| houſes, 420. a proclamation is iſſued by the king, againſt this 
ordinance, ib. each fide publiſhes to the nation, a detence of their 
reſpective meaſures, 422. more votes about it, 424. eſtabliſhed in 


all counties by the protector, vii. 268. in Scotland, by act of par- 


liament, viii. 49, 50. ſtate of, from the reſtoration to the revolu- 
tion, 316. 


Mill, Walter, the laſt perſon burnt for hereſy i in Scotland, v. 23, 


24. 


 Millenarians, their principles, vii. 161. they govern the flats,” 235. 


conſpire againſt Cromwell, 289. againſt TOY Charles II. 371. are 
ſuppreſſed, 372. 


Aſilion, his character, vii. 351, 352. 


Miniſtry, of Richard II. expelled, iii. 21. of Henry VIII. 430. cha: 
racter of, iv. 140, 141. how retained in obedience by the king, 141, 

of Edward VI. 302. altered, 365. of Elizabeth, v. 85. 

| — firſt, of king Charles II. vii. 358. altered by the introduc- 

tion of the cabal, 469. undergoes another conſiderable alteration, 
viii 10. further changed, 99. ſtate of in 1669, 119. in 1682, 
170. firſt of king 9 II. 211. © tered, 242. further changed, 
- : 


_ Miſe of 3 what, i ii. 211. 


Mitchel, his caſe, vii. 53 his execution, 55. 


Model. new, introduced into the army, vil. 52. Jaid aſide by tacit 
conſent, and why, 


Monarchy, diſſolved, vii. 1 33. reſtored, 336. 


Money, its value among the Anglo- Saxons, i. 242. intereſt of, in 


the reign of He III. ii. 230. denomination of, altered, ii 
ny 


current, its computed amount in queen Elizabeth's time, v. 


503. 


Moncontour, battle of, v. 193. 


Monk, George, lieutenant-general, ſubdues Scotland, vii. 214. room 
mends, under Blake, in a ſea-fight, 223. beats Tromp, 243. 
hiſtory of his life, 315, 316. he declares for a free 3 
317. marches to London, 323—325. declares in the city for 2 
full and tree parliement, 325—327. his behaviour in the city, 
327. cauſes the ſecluded members to be received into the houle, 
328. obtains of the | r rump parliament to diſſolve itſelf, 329 
and calls a tree ae By. 330, Cauſes the king's letters to be 2 

livere 


EE 


livered to both houſes of parliament, 336. meets the king, at his 
arrival, at Dover, 338. is created duke of Albemarle, 359. See 
Albemarle. . gs N „ 
enks and Monaſteries, the cauſes of the imperfections in their 
hiſtories, i. 28. a hiſtory of them, 115. their introduction in- 
to England, 125. are greatly alarmed at the progreſs of the re- 
formation, iv. 145, 146. detected in a conſpiracy, 146. ſuffer 
greatly by the impoſture of the Maid of Kent, 149. the en- 
creaſe of them, a radical inconveniency in popery, 159. are 
greatly incenſed againſt king Henry, ib. great diſorders are diſ- 


covered among them, 160. the lefſer monaſteries are. ſupppreſſed 


by the parliament, 161. their poſſeſſions granted to the king, 


162. the ſuppreſſion of theſe, cauſes great diſcontents among 
the people, 184. the greater ſuppreſſed, 193. many abſurd 
and ridiculous things found in them, 194, 195. and impoſtures 
diſcovered in them, 195—197. the amount of their revenue, 
197. how diſpoſed of by the king, 199, 200. the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of them is gory regretted by the people, 351. ſome e- 


rected by queen 


ary, 451. and ſuppreſſed by queen Elizabeth, 
v.10. „ : — 


Monmouth, Dake: his character, viii. 94. his illegitimacy declared, 


ib. he defeats the covenanters at Bothwell-bridge, 114. is greatly 
caraſſed in England, 122. conſpires againſt the king, 178. his 


conſpiracy is diſcovered, 183. he is pardoned, 197. but ordered 
to depart the kingdom, 198. he invades England, 219. his con- 
duct on that occaſion, 220. he is defeated, 222. made a priſoner, 


223. executed, ib. 


Mo nopolies, firſt erected, ii. 506. petitioned againſt by the houſe of 


commons, v. 401. the number and importance of the commodi- 


ties given over to monopoliſts, 456, 457. a bill introduced into the 


lower houſe, for aboliſhing them, 455. the queen promites to 


cancel the moſt grievous of them, 439 their ftate, at the acceſ- 


ſion of James I. 534 called in by proclauation, ib. revived, vi. 
51. remonſtrated againſt, ib. aboliſhed by act of partiament, 86. 


revived by the king's authority, 235. aboliſhed again, by act ot 


parliament, 312. 


Monothelites, their hereſy condemned in Britain, i. 66, 67. 
Montmorency, Conſtable of France, commands at the battle of St. Quin- 


tin, iv. 463. is defeated, and taken priſorer, 464. "is reaſon for 
oppoſing the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary, queen of Scots, 


V. 33- is deprived of all power, by the influence ot the houſe of 


Guile, 41. recalled to court, on the death of the king, 43. joins 


| the duke of Guile in perlecuting the Hugonots, 69. is taken pri- 
ſoner in a battle againſt them, 73. makes peace with the catholics, 


and is ſet at liberty, 79. is killed at St. Dennis, in a battle againit 
the Hugonots, 191. | | | 


YoL: YI, M m m Montroſe, 


Morcar and Edwin. 


"TN DEX 
Montroſe, Earl of, his hiſtory, vii. 43—48. ſets up the royal ſtandard 


in Scatland, 47. See Army Royal, in Scotland. reaſſumes the com- 
mand. 184. is made a priſoner, 185. condemned, 187, execu- 
ted, 189. | 1 . | 
1 Marquis of, claims the kingdom of Jeruſalem, K-18; 8 
aſſaſſinated, 20. its effects, ib. fs | 
See Edwin and Morcar. 
Mordaunt, his conſpiracy, vii. 308. quelled, 30g. 
Mare, Sir Thomas, his account of Jane Shore defended, 111. 289. the 
great ſeal committed to him, iv. 100. his reaſon for reſignin 
it, 119. his excellent temper, ib. 120. doubts the legality of the 
ſettlement of the crown, made by the parliament, 131. is indicted 
for it, and committed to the Tower, ib. his character, 143, was 
a violent perſecutor of the heretics, ib. 144. is condemned, and 
executed for denying the king's ſupremacy, 150-152. an ac- 
count of his remarks concerning incloſures, extracted out of his 
Utopia, 352. ET 5 | TT. 
— Roger, his conſpiracy, vi, 368——371. the conſpirators are 


abandoned by him, 375. 


Acrris, Attorney of the court of wards, his motion in the houſe, how 
ſeconded, v. 379. the queen's injunction thereon, ib. 380. is ſeiz- 
ed in the houte by a ſerjeant at arms, loſes his preferments, and is 
committed priſoner to Tilbury caſtle, 380. DE EL Ct 
Mortimer, Roger, a potent baron, his intimacy with Iſabella, queen 
of Edward II. in Paris, ii. 363, 364. he grows impatient for the 
_ king's death, 369, 370. employs two engt to murder him, 
371. his authority prevents an unſeaſonable attack of Scots 
inraders, 387. he becomes the object of national hatred, ib. ad- 
viſes a treaty with the king of Scotland, 388. enriches himſelf and 
ſollowers by forfeitures, 390. his condemnation and forfeiture, in 
parhament, 391. | : VV 


Mortimer's Croſs, battle of, iii. 218. 


Mortmain, ſtatute of, made, 11. 503. 

Merton, Earl of, chancellor of Scotland, his motives for promo- 
ting the aſſaſſination of cardinal Beaton, v. 99. joins an aſſocia- 
tion to protect the prince, and bring the murderers of the 
ling to puniſhment, 121. takes the coronation oath, in the 
name of king James VI. then an infant, 127. appointed by the 

king, and kingdom of Scotland, one of the commiſſioners to 
er.quire into queen Mary's conduct, 137. intercepts queen Ma- 
1y's letters, 145, Morton's conduct on this occaſion ſeruti— 


nized, 146—148. his account how the papers came into his 
lands, conſidered, together with the circumſtances that fortify 
it, 149, 150. he is appointed by the Scots parliament, one of the 
comnaſſioners to manage a treaty with queen Elizabeth, concern- 
ing queen Mary, 177. is Choſen regent of Scotland on the death 
at Mary, 270. fecretly takes bis meaſures with queen Eliza- 
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beth, ib. 208. by whoſe aid he ſubdues the queen's party, 208, 
delivers into the king's hands a reſignation, after having obtained a 
general pardon, 235. but retains the adminiſtration, ib. is arteſt- 
ed in council, tried, and condemned, 236. ſuffers with conſtancy 
and reſolution, ib. 237. 

Morton, John, a clergyman, and m'niſter to Henry VII. 1. 335. his 
preferments, 336. his ſtratagems to raiſe money for the king, 369. 
is made a cardinal, 393. becomes obnoxious to the people, ib. 
procures a law for his own ſafety, 420. 


Mortravers and Gournay, murderers of Henry II. li. 371 their fate, 


ibid. 
Mount fort, Earl of, his claim to the dutchy of Britapny, kindles a 
war in France, ii. 428. his character, and ſecret tranſactions with 
Edward III. 429, 430. he is ſhut up in the Louvre, 430. the 


character and behaviour of his counteſs on this occaſion, ib. 


431. the engages Edward to embrace her intereits, 431. obſti- 
nately defends Hennebonne caſtle, till ſuccoured by the Engliſh, 
432, 433. ſhe is protected by the Engliſh king in perſon, at the 
head of a great army, 434. is included in a truce with the French 
king, 435. the truce is broke, and the war commences again, 
ib. the counteſs reinforced by the Engliſh, diſperſes the army of 
Charles of Blois, and takes him priſoner, 452. at the peace of 
Bretigni, the differences between the families of Blois and Mount- 
fort, are referted to arbitration, 484. but the War continuing, 


the young count of Mountfort ow aon of the whole dutchy, | 


487. 

Mount j oy, Lok is + appaloted deputy of Ireland, v. 429. his promi- 
ſing” ſucceſſes, ive a new life to the queen's authority there, ib. 
learns from Elter his ſcheme relative to the ſucceſſion to the crown, 


438. the lord deputy's ſentiments on it, ib. 439. he greatly har- 
raſſes the rebels, 453. beats the rebels and Spaniards, 455. ob- 


liges Tyrone to deliver himſelf up, and make an abſolute ſurrender 
of his life and fortune to the queen 8 pleaſure, 466. | 

46. agg Earl of, his character, viil. 325. — 

Munſter, . Biſhop of, makes an irruption into Holland, vil. 416. FO 
8 

Murde n, his account of the ſtate of the kingdom, 1n Elizabeth's time, 
v. 501. 

Murder, Ansa puniſhed by fins: i- 235. the prices of the ſeveral 


heads of men, ib. how puniſhed by Henry II. 418. of a 
clergyman, how puniſhed antiently, 453. and how, by Fleur II. 


ibid. 

Murray, is ld at the preferment of the earl of Lennox, and his 
ſon lord Darnley, v. 91. comes to London, and is ſeduced by 
queen Elizabeth, to give falſe teſtimony for her, 93, 94. is ill uſed 
by her on that occaſion, 94. returns to Edinburgh, and is reconci- 
led to queen Mary, 101. is acquitred by the parliament, and re- 
ſtored to his eſtate and honours, ib, retires to France, 121. is 


M m m 2 ; appointed 
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appointed regent by an inſtrument under queen Mary's hand, 127. 
arrives from France, and takes poſſeſſion of his office, 128. vi- 
fits the queen, and treats her harſhly, ib. a powerful faction is 
formed againſt him, 1b. 129. 1s called upon by queen Elizabeth, 
to juſtify his conduct to queen Mary, 135. to which he ſubmits, 
ib. is appointed by the Scots, one of the commiſhoners to en- 
quire into queen Mary's conduct, 137. anſwers queen Mary's 
complaints before the Engliſh commiſſioners, 139. why deter- 
mined not to puſh his accuſation againſt queen Mary to the utmoſt, 
140. has a private conference with the duke of Norfolk, 141. 
propoſes queries to queen Elizabeth, ib. being encouraged by 
that queen, brings a poſitive charge againſt queen Mary, 142. 1s 
obliged to produce the evidences of her guilt, 144. is, with 
others, accuſed by queen Mary as guilty of her huſband's mur- 


der, 150, 151. the abſurdity of this charge, 151, 152. is diſ- 


miſſed by queen Elizabeth with marks of favour, 152. is ſaid to 
have propoſed the duke of Norfolk's marriage with queen Mary, 
162. his reaſons for diſſimulation in this affair, 163. informs 
queen Elizabeth of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 166. confines the earl 
of Northumberland in the caſtle of Lochleven, 170. receives let- 
ters from queen Elizabeth, and from queen Mary, 172. his an- 


ſwer to queen Elizabeth, ib. 173. is aſſaſſinated, 173. his cha- 


racter, 174. | | 1 

Murray and Douglaſs, invade England. See Scotland. 

Mu ſcomy, firſt intercourſe of, with European powers, iv. 479. an ac- 
count of the trade with it, 497. and of the national tranſactions 
with its Czar, ib. 498. „5 e 


N. 


AAFARA, battle of, ii. 493. V 
Mantz, a city, falls to Henry II. by the death of his brother Geat- 
fry, i. 404. he obtains poſſeſſion of it, ib. the important advan- 
tage thereby gained, 405. ineffectually beſieged by the French, 
iii. | | 
Nawarre, King Charles, his character, ii. 463. his kingdom is attack- 
ed by John, king of France, 465. he is thrown into priſon, 466. 
makes his eſcape, 478. his faction is aſſiſted by the king of Eng- 
land, 479. he rivals that king in his pretenſions to the French 
crown, 433. 1s reſtored to all his honours and poſſeſſions, by the 
peace of bretigni, 485. in another war with the French king, is 
made a priſoner,” 488. 5 . 
—— a kingdom, invaded, and wholly ſubdued by Spaniſh troops, 
ii. 460. king of, Albert, flies to France for ſuccour, ib. a French 
army attempts to replace the expelled monarch, iv. 28. king of, a 
prince of the blood of France, is excluded from all offices, v. 41. 
and ſeized, by the influence of Guiſe, 43. but on the king's death, 
made lieutenant of the kingdom during the minority, ib. joins the 
| oh, cCatholics, 


N 
catholics, 70. commands at che ſi jege of Rouen, where he is mor 
tally wounded, 72. 

Navarre, Prince of, commands the Hugonots againft the catholics in 
France, 192+ is ſpared by the king, at the maſſacre of the Hugo- 
nots, 210. but forced to make a ſhew of changing his religion, ib. 
flies from court, and heads the Hugonots, 216. by the death of 


the duke of Anjou, becomes heir of the French crown, 273. forms 


a confederacy with the French king, 370. and on his death aſſumes 


the government of the kingdom, 371. aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth, 


ib. obliged by the duke of Parma to raiſe the blockade of paris, 
372. further aided by queen Elizabeth, 374. but obliged by the 


ſame duke to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, ib. though further atlifted 


by queen Elizabeth, is more unſucceſstul, 375. his politic conduct, 


with reſpect to the two religions, 383. embraces the catholic reli- 


gion, 384. andforms a new league with queen Elizabeth, 385. de- 


clares war againſt the king of Spain, 389. is further aſſiſted from 


England, 390. receives overtures of peace from the king of Spain, 
402. concludes a treaty of peace with Spain, 403. curious anec- 
dotes between him and the Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of F rance, 
436, 437. appears averſe to the Scots ſucceſſion, but acquieſces in 
it, 450. an interview with him is deſired by queen Elizabeth and 


himſelf, but laid afide, 451. the conformity of his ſentiments in po- 


litics with thoſe of that queen, ib. 452. what he owed to queen 
Elizabeth, at the time of her death, 493. 


Navigation Act, rejected * the king, iii. 3 enaRted, vil, 219. fuſ- | 


pended, 487. 

Nawy, firſt eſtabliſhed by king Alfred, i. 89. number Ty in queen Eli- 
zabeth's time. v. 500. ſtate of, in the rejgn of James * vt. 120. 
diſobeys the admiral, 145, 146. is equipped by writs iſſued out of 


the privy council, 162. ſtate of, in the reign of Charles I. 275. 
_ declares for the parliament againſt the king, 431. part of it deſerts 
to the prince of Wales in Holland, vii. 124. that e is ſub- 


jected to prince Rupert. See Rupert. 
Republican. See Blake. | 


Strikland, and mutinies againſt him, viii. 280. tate of, between 
the reſtoration and revolution, 317. e 


59 James, a quaker, his hiſtory, vii. 345. as 


Necromancy, Stacey, an eccleſiaſtic, condemned on that account, 


lll, 274. 
Nero, Roman emperor, makes Suetonius Paulus governor of Britain, 
Nevil, Ralph. created ear! of Weſtmoreland, iii. 36. 


Deren ib. 


Newil, 


Royal, ſubjecteꝗ to prince Rupert. See gee to DD duke | 5 
of Volk. See York, duke of, to Albemarle. See Albemarle. to 


Sir Harry, accuſed by Eſſe x, as one of his confederates, 
v. 44. is on that account thrown into | priſon, and leyerely | 
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Nevil, Sir John, heads an inſutrection in Yorkſhire, iv. 231. is ſup- 
preſſed and executed, ib. 

Newark, beſieged and relieved, vii. 8. the king, Charles I. there de- 
livers himſelf up to the Scots army, 75. it is ſurrendered to the 
Scots, ib. 

Newburn upon Tyne, battle of, vi. 295. 

Newbury, firſt battle of, vi. 467. ſecond battle there, vii. 16. 


| Newcaſtle, town of, taken by the Scots, vi. 295. 


Marquis of, is forced to leave the fiege of Hull, vi. 470. 
retreats before F airfax, vii. 8. is CT 11. his character. ib. 12. 
goes abroad, 13. 

Newport, treaty of, vii. 124. 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, his character, viii. 322, 323. 


 Nimeguen, a congreſs there, viii. 20. Peace there made, 43, 44- ra- 


tified by all the powers intereſted therein, 45. 
Nobility, their taſte for luxury begins, v. 504. their houſes and build- 
ings deſcribed, ib. titles of, ſold, vi. 7. prices of, ib. 


n Popiſh, odious to the houſe of commons, v. 556. 
compounded with, vi. 162. a new commiſſion for * 


with them, is iſſued, vi. 232. 
wa — Proteſtant, favoured by the houſe of commons, v. 556. 
See 3 


5 Nerfalk, Earl of, a prince of the blood of England, enters into a con- 


{piracy with the queen againſt Edward II. ii. 366. is made one of 
the lords of the regency, during the minority, 384. unites in coun- 
cils with Lancaſter and Kent, 389. is beheaded by the parliament 
convened at Saliſbury, 390. 
— . Duke of, offers to prove the innocence of the crime char 
ed on him by Hereford, iii. 38. is baniſhed the Tomgdom for te 
3 
Bt Duke of, as oppoſes the reformation, iv. 140. com- 
mands the king's troops againſt the northern inſurrection, 188. his 
prudent conduct in that expedition, ib. 189. he defeats a party of 
them, 190. puts many of their leaders to death very ſummarily, 
- Ib. 191, commands the Engliſh army againſt the Scots, 247. his 


many ſervices, and great connections, 382. becomes obnoxious to 


the king, 283. and ſent to the Tower, attainted and condemned 
by the perliament, without trial or evidence, 285. his life is ſaved 
by the death of the king, ib. he 1 is reſtored to his liberty on the 


acceſſion of queen Mary, 401. is appointed one of queen Eliza- 


beth's commiſſioners, to try the cauſe between queen Mary, and the 
king and kingdom of Scotland, v. 137. has a private conference 
with the ear] of Murray, 141. liſtens to a propoſal for eſpouſin 
queen Mary, ib. his character and great influence, 162. his firſt 
conſpiracy, and the ſource of his misfortunes, ib. his marriage with 


queen Mary, is propoſed by the ear] of Murray, 163. his motives 


for gaining the * INFONT of the nobility in that enterprize, before he 
aſked 
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aſked the queen's conſent, ib. 164. continues to make intereſt with 


the nobility and foreign princes to promote his marriage, 166. his 
deſign is diſcovered to queen Elizabeth by Murray, ib. tries in vain 


to amuſe queen Elizabeth, 168. is taken into cuſtody, and ſent to 
the Tower, ib. ſeveral of his friends confined, ib. uſes his endea- 


yours to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in favour of queen Mary, 170. is 


releaſed from the Tower, and confined to his own houſe on condi- 
tions, 171. renews his correſpondence with queen Mary, 202. 
conſents to adopt Rodolphi's ſcheme of ſubverting queen Eliza- 


| beth's government, ib. 203. his guilt is diſcovered by Cecil, ibid. 
is tried, and condemned by his peers, 204. and ſoon after execu- 


ted; 1% ñ ñ 


Normandy and Nor mans, how ſo named, i. 1 48. duke of, William, 


is ſucceeded by Richard, in the government of the duchy, ib. duke 
of, Richard, gives his ſiſter Emma in marriage to king Ethelred, 
149. duke of, Robert, ſucceſſor of Richard, dies in a pilgrimage 


to the Holy Land, 166. natives of, are careſſed in the court of 


England, 174. duke of, William, ſon of Robert, is verbally no- 
minated ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, 183. the character of the 
inhabitants of this dutchy, 196. their behaviour in England, on 
their Janding, with the Conqueror at their head, 207. their beha- 


viour after the battle of Haſtings, 211. the rigours of their go- 


vernment in England, 262. more rigours there, 268. the dutchy 


falls to Robert's ſhare at the death of the Conqueror, 305. is 


with Maine, mortgaged to William Rufus, king of England, 320- 


duke of, Robert, ſets out for the Holy Land, 321. the character 
of the Norman ſettlers in England, 338. the component members 
of the aſſembly of the ſtates of this dutchy, ii. 120, 121. what ſort 


of government by them introduced into England, 122, 123. the 
power of their church, 140, 141. their civil laws, 141. their 


manners, 142. the dutchy is conquered by the French king, iii. 54. 
55. Ceded by Henry III. to France, 194. pillaged by Edward III. 


439. 


Northampton, a national ſynod there, i. 42 5. which condemns Becket, 


426. battle of, u 214 5 : 
— —— -— Marquis of, a juror on Somerſet's trial, iv. 378. order- 
ed into cuſtody by queen Mary, but pardoned, 400. | 
Karl of, created, vi. 6. EET TR, 
Northumberland, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 26. is divided, 45. 

amnoired, 47. . | ” 1 N 


— —— Earl of, rebels againſt Henry IV. iii. 74. his eldeſt 


ſon ives the king battle at Shrewſbury, 76. is there diſcomfited 
and ſlain, ib. the earl is pardoned, 77. flies into Scotland, 79. the 
family is extinct for want of iſſue, iv. 376 _ ES. 


_ expedient to ſecure a majority in the houſe of Commons, 384. bis 
expectations thereby anſwered, 385. his ſcheme to change the ſuc- 


Duke of, created, iv. 376. his ambi jon, 377. his 


E 
ceſſion, 386. removes all, except his emiſſaries about the king, 
388. his behaviour in the council when the ſucceſſion was there 
changed, 390, 391. diſmiſſes the king's phyſicians, 391. his 
ſche ne to bring the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth into his 
power, 394. cauſes lady Jane Gray to be proclaimed, 395. takes 
on him the command of the forces deſtined to ſupport lady Jane's 
title, 398. is deſerted by his followers, and taken into cuſtody, 

399, 400. tried and executed, 401. 


Northumberland, Ear! of, heads a party in favour of Mary, queen of 


Scots, v. 167. refuſes to obey a ſummons to court, and joins an 
inſurrection in her favour, 168, 169. is forced to fly into Scotland, 
where he is confined in Lochleven caſtle, 170. is delivered up to 
queen Elizabeth, 205. and executed, ib. 

Earl, Ge eral of the army againſt the Scots, vi. 297. 

is the parliament's chief commiſſioner at Oxford, 244. 

Norway, Maid of. See Margaret 


Nottingham, Earl of, is created duke of Norfo! k, ii. 35. See Norfolk, 


degraded from his ducal title, 52. 
Counteſs of, her diſcovery on her death-bed | to queen Eliza- 
beth, v. 7 how received, ib. you: | 


— 


0. 


| 04 TS, Titus, his plot, vii, 62. his narrative, 68. he is pen- 


ſioned by the parliament, 78. confined, 83. hed, 195. con- 
victed of perjury, 447. 
Obdam, Dutch admiral, engages the duke of York, vii. 412. his ſhip 
blown up, ib. 
Obdune, Earl of Devonſhire, kill Hubba, the noten Daniſh conjurer, 
„ 


e Paſſive, a bill for it brought into the houſe of peers, viii. 


paſſed there, 13. dropt in the houſe of commons, 14. 


Ot, Biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother of the Conqueror, is left guar- 
dian of the realm, by William the Conqueror, i. 255. is arreſted | 


and impriſoned by him, 298. and never releaſed during the Con- 
queror's life, ib. engages in a conſpiracy againſt William Rufus, 
307. which is ſoon ſuppreſſed, 308. 


Offs, ſucceeds Kinred in the kingdom of Mercia, i. 49. makes a league 
with Charlemagne, 51. dies, 52. an account of his potlerity till 


Mercia is conquered by Egbert, 53 


| Officers, General council of. See Rae of General Officers. 
Officers of State, Great, a lift of them in the reign. of James J. vi. 98. 


in the reign of Charles I. vii. 159. 


 Ohey, his trial, vii. 389. 


Oneale, Shan, a hiſtory of him, v. 414. his nephew, Hugh, his lüge 
ry, 417. his rebellion, 418. Neo Tyrone, Earl. 


Oneale, 


EN DEX; 
Oneal, Sir Phelim, his conſpiracy, vi. 369. his cruelties, 372, 373- 
he appends the royal ſeal to a commiſſion, 378. his death, vii. 213. 


Orange, Prince of, couſin of the heireſs of Brittany, is ſent into Brit- | 
tany, to preſs the marriage of the heireſs with the French king, 


which he effectuates, iii. 366, 367. 

 ———— Prince of, William, fixes his reſidence in the Lowe: Countries, 
v. 220. how engaged to oppoſe the Spaniſh cruelties there, ib. ſues 
for foreign aſſiſtance, and applies to France and England, 222. the 
anſwer he receives from England, 223. is called on to prote the 
United Provinces, 224. he is aſſaſſinated at Delft, 272. 

Prince of, Maurice, is elected governor of the United Pro- 


vinces, in place of Leiceſter, v. 339, 340. the partizans of Eng- 


land unanimouſly obey him, 340. he recovers ſome towns from 


the duke of Parma, 343. gains the great battle of Turnholt, 
390: another, his adminiſtration 1 in Holland, and military genius, 


i. 92. 


king's army againſt the parliament, 433. the we returns to 
England, vii. 367. dies, ib. 


tuition of de Wit, vii, 417. his character, 493. encourages and is 
beloved by the Dutch army, 494. is made a commander in the 
army, 498. is forced to retire into Holland, 499. is choſen ſtadt- 


holder, 505. rejects the French propoſals to ſeduce him, 509. the 


French general breaks into his trenches, 511. he reconciles De 


Ruyter and Tromp, Dutch admirals, 519. joins the imperialiſts, 


521. Fights the French at Seneſfe, viii. 8. witneſſes the ſurrender 


of Bouchain, without being able to relieve it, 21. is beaten at St. 
Omer, 26. viſits king Charles II. of England, 33. marries the 


princeſs Mary, the king's niece, 34. plans a peace, 35. leaves 
England, 36. attacks the duke of Luxemburgh at St. Dennis, 44. 


ſeconds the applications of Spain to England, viii. 201. his con- 


duct with reſpe& to England, after h's marriage, 267. he forms a 
league a _ France, 268. refuſes tz concur with the meaſures of 
James II. 270. reſolves to oppoſe them, 272. is applied to by 


the Englith nation for aſſiſtance, 274. determines to aſſiſt then, 
275 makes preparations for that purpoſe, 276. cauſes a declara- 


tion to be diſperſed all over the nation, 283. purport of it, ib. 
lands at Torbay, 284. is requeſted by dees peers and biſhops to 
aſſume the adminiſtration of the government, 298. ſummons a con- 
vention of the eſtates to meet at Weſtmintter, 299. his hishnets 
and the princeſs his ſpouſe are declared king and queen of Unglard, 
300. and the crown is ſettled on that illuſtrious Pair and their 
progen, 309. 
Ordeal, what, i. 420. how regulated by Henry II. 481. 
Ordinance of both houſes, rife of, vi. 420. ſelf. denying, what vii. 93, 
Vor. VIII. Nan Ordinance 


William, Prince of, marries ide Mar 7, daughter of Charles 
vi. 360. who leaves England, and embaiis for Holland, 41g. 
encourages Eugliſh officers in the Low- countries, to engage in the 


William, Prince of, ſon of the preceding, is put under the 


F 


eon, 386. removes all, except his emiſſaries about the king, 
388. his behaviour in the council when the ſucceſſion was there 
changed, 390, 391. diſmiſſes the king's phyſicians, 391. his 
ſche ne to bring the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth into his 
power, 394. cauſes lady Jane Gray to be proclaimed, 395. takes 
on him the command of the forces deſtined to ſupport lady Jane's 


OD 398. is deſerted by his followers, and taken into cuſtody, 


9, 400 tried and executed, 401. 
| Nirikuwterland, Earl! of, heads a party in favour of Mary, queen of 
Scots, v. 167. refuſes to obey a ſummons to court, and joins an 
inſurrection in ber favour, 168, 169. is forced to fly into Scotland, 
where he is confined in Lochleven caſtle, 170. is delivered up to 
| queen Elizabeth, 205. and executed, ib. 
— Earl, General of the army againſt the Scots, vi. 297. 
is the parliament's chief commiſſioner at Oxford, 444- 
AE; Maid of. dee Margaret 
o!tingham, Earl of, is created duke of Norfolk, 111, 35. See Norfolk, 
degraded from his ducal title, 52. 
Counteſs of, her diſcovery on her death-bed to queen Eliza: 
| beth, v. 467. how received, ib. 468. | 


— 


O. 


: 047 S., Titus, his plot, \ viii, 62. his narrative, 68. he 15 pen- 


ſioned by the parliament, 78. confined, 83. W 195. con- 
victed of perjury, 217. N 
Obdam, Dutch admiral, engages the duke of York, vii. 412. his ſhip 
blown up, ib. 

Obdune, Earl of Devonſhire, kills Hubba, the noted Daniſh conjurer, 

1. 8 

W ah Paſſive, a bill for it brought into os houſe of peers, viii. 
11. [paſſed there, 13: dropt 1 in the houſe of commons, 14. 


Odo, Biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother of the Conqueror, is left guar- | 


dian of the realm, by William the Conqueror, i. 255. is arreſted 

and impriſoned by him, 298. and never releaſed during the Con- 

queror's life, ib. engages in a conſpiracy again Willlam Rufus, 

307. which is ſoon ſuppreſſed, 308 

Oe, ſucceeds Kinred in the kingdom of Mercia, i. 49. makes a league 

with Charlemagne, 51. dies, 52. an account of his pot. wy till 

Mercia is conquered by Egbert, 53. 

Officers, General council of. See Council of General Officers. 

Officers of Slate, Great, a liſt of them in the 1 of James J. vi. 95. 
in the reign of Charles I. vii. 159. 

Ohkey, his trial, vii. 389. 

Oneale, Shan, a hiſtory of Em, v. 414. his nephew, Hugh, his hifto- 

Ay 417. his rebellion, 418. dee Tyrone, Earl. 


Onealr. 
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Oneal, Sir Phelim, his conſpiracy, vi. 369. his cruelties, 372, 373. 
he appends the royal ſeal to a commiſſion, 378. his death, vii. 213. 
Orange, Prince of, couſin of the heireſs of Brittany, is ſent into Brit- 


_ tany, to preſs the marriage of the heireſs with the French king, 


which he effectuates, iii. 366, 367. 

prince of, William, fixes his reſidence in the Low-Countries, 
v. 220. how engaged to oppoſe the Spaniſh cruelties there, ib. ſnes 
for foreign aſſiſtance, and applies to France and England, 222. the 
anſwer he receives from England, 223. 1s called on to protect the 
United Provinces, 224. he 1 is aſſaſſinated at Delft, 272. 

Prince of, Maurice, is elected governor of the United Pro- 


vinces, in place of Leiceſter, v. 3 39, 340. the partizans of Eng- 


land unanimouſly obey him, 340. he recovers ſome towns from 


the duke of Parma, 343. gains the great battle of Turnholr, 


390. another, his adminiſtration in Holland, and ped genius, 
vi. 92. 


I. vi. 360. who leaves England, and embai:s for Holland, 415. 
encourages Euglith officers in the Low-countrics, to engage in the 
king's army againſt the parliament, 433. the Nee returns to 
ene vii. 367. dies, ib 


tuition of de Wit, vii. 417. his character, 493. encourages and is 


beloved by the Dutch army, 494. is made a commander in the 
army, 498. is forced to retire into Holland, 499. is choſen ſtadt- 
holder, 505. rejects the French propoſals to ſeduce him, 50 the 


French general breaks into his trenches, 511. he reconciles De 


Ruyter and Tromp, Dutch admirals, 519. joins the imperialiſts, 


521. Fights the French at Seneffe, vii. 8. witneſſes the ſurrender 
of Bouchain, without being able to relieve it, 21. is beaten at St. 
Omer, 26. viſits king Charles II. of England, 33. marries the 
princeſs Mary, the king's niece, 34. plans a peace, 35. leaves 

England, 36. attacks the duke of I. uxemburgh at St. Dennis, 44. 
ſeconds the applications of Spain to England, viii. 201. his con- 
duct with reſpect to England, after h 5 marriage, 267. he forms a 
league againſt France, 268. refuſes tz concur with the meaſures of 
James If 


275. makes preparations for that purpoſe, 276. cauſes a declara- 


tion to be diſperſed all over the nation, 283. purport of it, ib. 
lands at 'T'orbay, 284. is requeſted by 1ve's peers and biſhops to 


aſſume the adminiſtration of the government, 298. 99 8 0 us a con- 
vention of the eſtates to meet at Weſtmintter, 299. + hizhnets 


and the princeſs his ſpouſe are declared king and queen oy Knelard, 


300. and the crown 1s ſettled on that illuſtrious pail and their 
progeny, zog. 

Or deal, what, 1. 420. 1 regulated by Henry Il, 481, 
Or dinanch of both houſcs, riſe of, vi. 420. ſel f-denying, what vil. 93, 


VOI. VIII. Nun Ordinance | 


William, prince of, marries el Mar 7. daughter of Charles 


William, Prince of, ſon of the preceding, is put under che 


270. reſolves to oppoſe them, 272. is applied to by 
the Englith nation for aſſiſtance, 274 e to afliſt thent, 


—— 


[ 
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Ordinance of the houſe of commons, the firſt, vii. 138. | 
Orkney, Duke of, that title conferred on earl Bothwell, v. 116. he 
is married by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant divine, to queen 
Mary, 117, 118. effect of this meaſure on the public, 118, 119. 
a confederacy formed againſt him, 121. his miſerable end, 122, 
See Mary and Scotland. | e 
Orleans, a city, beſieged, iii. 144. proviſions of all ſorts brought to 
the beſiegers, 146, 147. the garriſon is reduced to great ſtraits, 
147. convoys of proviſions conducted into it, by the Maid of Or- 
leans, 153. the garriſon, by her perſuaiions, attack the beſiegers, 
154. fiege of, raiſed, 156. : 55 
Duke of, Lewis, diſſentions between him and the duke of 
Burgundy, iii 98. is aſſaſſinated by the partizans of the duke of 
en a De PA 8 
young Duke of, aſſiſted by the prince of the blood, makes 
war with the duke of Burgundy, iii. 99. his*adherents, how called, 
| 100. the populace of Paris declare on his fide, ib. cauſes the duke 
of Burgundy, to be expelled France, 103. is made a priſoner, by 
the Engliſh, at Azincour, 108. the attempts of his rival, the duke 
of Burgundy, to reinſtate himſelf in power, 111. his partizans 
are butchered in Paris, ib. his enemy is aſſaſſinated by his parti- 
zans, 114. ranſom offered to England for the duke of Orleans, 
175. he is releaſed, and the duke of Burgundy pays his ranſom, 


1b : 
——— Duke of, Lewis, cabals againſt the adminiſtration, and retires 
out of France, iii. 353. commands the troops of Brittany againſſ 
France, 354. govern the court of Britanny, 358. and influences it 
to reject the mediation of Henry of England, 359. is prifoner at 
St. Aubin, 360. obtains his liberty, 367. 2 


— Duke of, married to the princeſs Henrietta of England, vii. 
367. her death, 475. „ 55 
Maid of, an account of her, iii, 148, 149. is conducted to the 
French court, 150. her requeſts are complied with, 151. con- 
ducts a convoy of proviſions into the city of Orleans, while beſieged 
by the Engliſh, 153. animates the garriſon, 154. engages them 
to ſally out upon the beſiegers, 155. cauſes the ſiege to be raiſed, 
156. ſtands by the king, with her banner diſplayed, till he is crown- 
ed and anointed at Rheims, 158, her declaration after the ceremo- 
ny, 161. captivity, i62. ſhe is tried at Rouen, for ſorcery and 
magic, 163. condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 165. burnt 
as a relapſer, ib. 166, GS _ | 7 
—— natural fon of, count Dunois, how he managed with the 
Maid of Orleans, in the affair of the convoy, iii. 152 another 


inſtance of his prudence in that affair, 154, 155. is iuppoſed to 
have prowpted her in all her meaſures, 157. his diſcourſe with her 
at Rheims, 161. he obliges the duke of Bedford to raiſe the ſiege 

com- 
mands 


of Lagne, 166. conquers Guienne from the Engliſh, 184. 


. 


mands under the duke his father, in the army of the duke of Brit- 
tany, againſt France, 354. is ſecretly gained by France, to fa- 
vour the marriage of the French king with the heireſs, 366. the 
concluſion of which he effectually preſſes, 367. 

Ormond, Earl of, general of the Engliſh forces in Ireland, his 
advice to the lords juſtices on the breaking out of the rebel- 

| hon there, vi. 377. he prevails on the lords juſtices to re- 

main loyal to the king, 478. agrees to a ceſſation of arms 
with the Iriſh rebels, 480. ſends forces to the king's aſſiſt- 
ance in England, ib. their fate in England, vii. 7. he de- 
livers Dublin, and other forts to the parliament's officers, 77. 
retires to France 169. now a marquis, returns to Ireland, ib. 
170. is defeated by the parliament's forces, 175, 176. leaves 
the iſland, 178. engages in a conſpiracy againſt Cromwell, and 
_ eſcapes, 289. now a duke, is made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
450. diſcovers and defeats Blood's conſpiracy againtt him, 480. 

is removed from the Engliſh miniſtry, viii. 157. and from the go- 
vernment of Ireland, ib. ſent over again, 158. and once more 
recalled, 243. 

——— Duke of, ſon of the former, deſerts king James 8 intereſt, viii. 
287. reads the prince of Orange's N to the univerſity 
of Oxford, 290. 

Orrery, Lord, an anecdote of, vit. 10). 

Oſbec. See 1 arbec. 

Ofborne's account of queen Elizabeth's method of employing her pre- 
rogative, v. 479. 

O fred, ſon of Alfred, king of de ſucceeds his father in 
that throne, i. 45. is ſlain, 46. an account of his . till 
anarchy prevails in that kingdom, ib. 47. . 

Oſric and Eanfrid, their apoſtacy, i 45. 

Oſwal renounces the kingdom of Northumberland, J. 45 his piety, 
and death, 46. 

Otho, Emperor of Germany, how treated by the pope, ii. 68. 

Otterburne, battle of, ili. 28. 

Otway, his character, viii. 325. 

Out lazus, their capacity to fit in parliament, doubted, v. 526. a fur- 
ther controverſy about that ſubject, 529. 

Overbury, poiſoned, vi. 9. its effects on the public, 16. | 

Oxford, parliament there, ii. 187. how called, ib. proviſions of, ib, 
biſhopric of, erected, iv. 199. Chriſt's college there, founded, 299. 
a parliament there, vi. 144. a negotiation there between king and 
_ parliament, 445, broke off, 440. 2 e there, vii. 417, 
another there, viii. 147. 

Earl of, his character, ili. 14 the king's affection for him 

occaſions diſcontents among the barons, 15. the army under his ; 
command, is routed by the duke of Glouceſter, 21. 
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Oxford, Earl of, is, jointly with Bedford, truſted with the command 


of an expedition againſt France, iii. 351. commands the forces 
ſent againſt the inſurgents in the Weſt, 395. routs them, 396. in- 
vites the king to an entertainment, 420. how e wy 


p. 


| p46 GET, ſecretary, diſcovers to Somerſet the cabals of lord Sey- 


mour, admiral, his brother, iv. 338. is ſent to Bruſſels, in order 
to gain the alliance of the emperor, 359. adheres to the protector, 
when deſerted by all others, 363. 


Palatinate, of the Rhine. See Frederic, elector palatine. it is reſtor- 


ed to his ſon, vii. 253. 


Paleſtine, the arrival of Richard I. of England thete, | Hi. 13. ſtate of, 


at that time, 15. a truce there made with Saladin, 16. 
Palmer, Sir Richard, his teſtimony againit Somerſet, iv. 377, 378. he 
is taken into cuſtody, ib. tried and executed, 401. 
Far, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. iv. 258. | 
Pardons, the king's power relative to them, regulated by parliament, 


iii. 63, 64. 


Paris, a ſedition there, headed by its provoſt, 11. 476. which is quel- 


led, and the provoſt ſlain, 479. the affaſſination of the duke of Or- 


| leans there, iii. 99. great diſorders there, between the Burgundians 
and Armagnacks, 100, 101. Armagnacks butchered there, 114. 


the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of this city, 116. the king of England 
crowned there, king of France, 161, this city is reſtored, by a de- 
fection of the Citizens, to the French king, 171. maſſacre of Hu- 
gonots there, v. 210. 

Parliament, feudal, how a 11. 116. commons, none of its 
original conſtituent part, 118. how called in our antient hiſtories, 
3. 205. ii. 121. chuſe a protector during the minority of Henry III. 
147. obtain a confirmation of the charter granted by king John, 
with a few alterations, 148. prevail on the king to confirm this 
charter anew, 157. the barons come armed to parliament, 164. 
the moſt refractory part are not ſummoned to parliament, 175. yet 
thoſe that are ſummoned refuſe a ſupply, ib. 176. remonſtrate ſtrong- 
ly againſt violators of the great charter, 180, 181, the extraordinary 
behaviour of king, barons, and prelates, in parliament, 182. 


ſupply is granted, ib. the great charter is renewed in parliament, 


183. another remonſtrance of an armed parliament, 186. in ano- 


ther at Oxford, the power of reformiug the ſtate is conferred on 


twenty four barons, 187. orders for and divers regulations concern- 
ing four knights of the ſhire, to be choſen in each county, to attend 
in parliament, ib. 188. there to repreſent the ſtate of their reſpec- 
tive counties, 188. they confirm the king's reſumption of the regal 
authority, 198. The plan of the king's future government is there 
ſettled, 199. the firſt, to which two members from each county, 
| | two 
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two deputies from each borough, and ſome eccleſiaſtics, not imme- 
diate tenants of the crown, are ſummoned, 215. the parliament 
ſummoned by the king, after the battle of Eveſham, 223. they meet 
in a convention of eſtates, on the death of Heniy II 236. the firſt 
parliament, ſummoned by Edward J. 238. grants of, to the king, 


242. a further aid is granted, 244. a new parliament is ſummoned, 
279. in which the corrupt judges are puniſhed, ib, is ſummoned 


by Edward II. 341. in which Gavaſton is baniſhed, ih. the pro— 


ceedings of the parliament to which the barons come armed, 343. 


the proceedings of a parliament to which Lancaſter's party come in 


arms, 357, depoſe the king, and declares the prince regent, 369. 
appoint a regency for Edward III. 353. confirm a treaty with 
Scotland, 388. condemn the earl of Kent to death, 390. condemn 


Mortimer for treaſon, 391. grant ſupplies, 398. other proceedings, 
399. the extraordinary behaviour of the knights of the ſhire, in a 
parliament ſummoned by the guardian of the realm, 411, another, 
lummoned by a guardian of the kingdom 413 one, in which the 


king is preſent in perſon, ib. a proteſtation of the parliament, 415. 


a parliament, to which archbiſhop Statford is not ſummoned 423. 


the archbiſhop's behaviour on that occaſion, 1b. 424. extraordinary | 


proceedings, 425. an aid is granted to the king in wool, 426. an- 
other, in which the extraordinary acts of the former are repealed, 
427. another grants the king ſupplies for a French war, notwith- 
ſtanding of a truce, 436. the parliament acquires more autho- 


rity, 503. members of, fiſt impriſoned for ſpeeches made in par- 


lament, 507. is ſummoned in the minority of Richard II. iii. 


2. ſettles the plan of government during the minority, 3. is 


diſſolved, 4. another, impoſes poli-money, 7. confequences of 
this impoſition, 8, 9 another, revokes the charters granted by 
the king, during 'Lyler and Straw's inſurrection, 11. an atll- 


tocracy is formed in parliament, 18. proceedings againſt king 


Richard II's miniſtry, 21—25, an extraordinary oath impoſed 
on all the members of parliament, 21. judges condemned to 
death in parliament, 23. parliament deciares that none of theſe 


trials ſhall be drawn into precedent, 24. members of, ſwear to 
maintain the forteitures and attainders, ib. annuls the ariſtocracy, 
and abrogates the attainders, 33 declares the genera! pardon 


invalid, ib. divers ſentences against great men concerned in Glou- 
ceſter's faction, 34, confers on Richard II. for life, the duties on 
wool and leather, 36. reverſes divers attainders, ib. and name a 


committee of parliament, veſted with full powers, to conclude all 
buſineſs laid before cither houſe of parliament, 37, is ſummoned by 
the duke of Hereford, in the name of Richard 11, then a priſoner, 43. 
a Charge exnibited in parliament againtt Richard II. 46. the bi- 


ſhop of Carliſle's ſpee h in Richard's favour, ib, the depoſition of 


the king, 47. the duke of Lancaſter and Hereford is raiſed to the roy- 
al dignity, 30, 51. tae proceedings of the fame members, called 


anew 


FN . 


anew, in the name of the new king, on a notice of fix days, 52. 
a a law is enacted, for burning obſtinate heretics and relapſers, 70. 
and that no returning officer, making an undue return, ſhall be ex- 
cuſed, by pleading the orders of the king, 82. the crown is ſet- 
tled on Henry IV. and his heirs, 85. ſevere laws enacted againſt 
Lollards, 96. grants to Henry V. a fifteenth, and confers on him 
for life, the duties on tonnage and poundage, and the ſubſidies 
on exportation of wool and leather, 109. a fifteenth granted to 
the king, 119, the parliament aſſumes a power of . 
kingdom, during a minority, contrary to the will of the late king, 
129. the duke of Suffolk's impeachment and defence, 191, 192. 
he is baniſhed by an act of parliament, 195. ſtate of, when the 
duke of York claimed the crown, 203, 204. that duke is created 
protector of the kingdom, 206, 207. a parliament called after 
the battle of Northampton, 213. in which judgment is given be- 
tween Henry VI. and the duke of York, 214. a law limiting 
the qualificaiions of electors, 221. an irregular law, made by an 
_ Irregular parliament, is annulled, 222. permiſſion given by par- 
liament for exportation of corn, 223. the proceedings of a par- 
liament ſummoned by Edward IV. 229. how guided, by revenge, 
and the views of conveniency, 230, 231. the proceedings of a 
parliament ſummoned by the earl of Warwic, 256. another, re- 
cognizes the authority of Edward IV. 263. grants a tenth of 
land-rents, together with a fifteenth and a quarter of perſonal 
eſtates, 265. under certain conditions, ib. the title of Richard 
III. is recogniſed, and tonnage and poundage granted to him for 
life, 305. the right of members attainted to take ſeats, is poſt- 
| poned, till their attainders are reverſed, 331. the title of Henry 


II. is recogniſed, and the crown entailed on his iſſue, 332, 333. 


the attainders of the partizans of Lancaſter are reverſed, 334 and 
tonnage and poundage granted to the king for life, ib. two fifteenths 
granted to Henry VII. and the crown vaſſals are unpowered to fell 
their eſtates, without paying fine for alienatione, 371. a law en- 
acted, that no perſon aſſiſting the king for the time being, by arms, 
or otherwiſe, ſhall be guilty of high treaſon for ſuch his obedience, 
385. and to empower the king to levy all the ſums which had 
been agreed to be paid by way of benevolence, 386. how ſub- 
ſerrient to this king's will, 409. the king's ſuit for murder 
ordered to be carried on within a year and a day, 419. di- 
vers good Jaws, ib. and ftatutes againſt retainers, 420. a law, 
abrogating a by-law of the merchants adventurers of the city of 
London, 425. a poll-tax, two fifteenths, and four tenths, are 
granted to king Henry VIII. 450. ſupplies granted, and encreaſ- 


ed by Wolſey's prevalency, iv. 50. proceedings againſt Wol- 


ſey, 101, 102. about the uſurpations of the clergy, 105. grant 
to the king a diſcharge of all debts contrated ſince his acceſ- 
ſion, 106. proceedings in conſequence of the ſtatute of provi- 
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ſors, 116, 117. proceedings of, ſtopt by the plague, 119. ap- 
peals to Rome, diſcharged in ſeveral caſes, 122. laws enacted, 
deſtructive of the pope's authority, 128. the ſucceſſion to the 


crown is ſettled, 129. confer on the king, the title of ſupreme 
head on earth of the church of England, and paſs other laws 


in his favour, 131, 132. grant him a ſubſidy, 132. ſuppreſs 
ſeveral ſmaller monaſteries, and grant their revenues to the b 


163. a new parliament ſubmiſſive and complaiſant, 177. a new 
extenſion of the treaſon laws, 179. a ſtrong law againſt the pope's 
authority, ib. an unlimited attachment to the king's perſon, ap= 


_ pears in this parliament, ib. a committee is named, and empow- 


ered to form the famous fix articles of religion, 212. ſubſtance of, 
ib. 213. parliament equaliſes proclamations royal, to laws, 


214. paſſes extraordinary attainders, 215. confirms the ſurren- 
ders of monaſteries, 216. the abbots not ſuffered to fit in parlia- 
ment, 223. which attaints the Queen and others, 238, 239 ex- 
| tends the treaſon laws farther, ib. 240. and enacts more laws a- 
bout religion, 241, 242. grants a ſubſidy, and eſtabliſhes a court 
bing the diſobeyers of proclamations, 256, 257. enact 
orce the doctrines of the king's book, called the Eru- 
dition of a Chriſtian Man, 258. and that indictments muſt be laid 
within a year after the offence, ib. a further ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and of the royal ſtile and titles, 262, 263. an act for the 
_ remiſſion of a loan formerly demanded by the king, 263. the law 
of the ſix articles mitigated, ib. ſubſidies granted, and the king's 
ſupreme headfhip over the church recognized, 272, 273. the king's | 


a law to en 


ſpeech to this parliament, ib. an account of the ſeveral parlia- 
ments ſummoned by Henry VIII. 289, 290. one called by Somer- 


ſet, protector, 328. ſtatute of fix articles reſumed, ib. more pro- 
| ceedings of, ib. 331. one by the council of regency, deprives So- 
merſet, 365. paſſes a ſevere act concerning riots and attempts on 


the life of a privy counſellor, 366. and empowers the king to 
name a body of commiſſioners veſted with power to frame canon laws, 
367. renews the rigorous laws of treaſon, abrogated in the begin- 
ning of this reign, 381. makes a law againſt uſury, ib. enaQs, 


that no man ſhall be convicted of treaſon, but by the oaths of two 


witneſſes, 382. entruſts the prelates with providing for the poor, 


and puniſhing breakers of ſundays and holydays, ib. 383. the ſee 
of Durham is divided into two bifhoprics, 385. and a ſupply 


granted, ib, aboliſhes every ſpecies of treaſon, not contained in the 
ſtatute of Edward III. and every ſpecies of felony that did not ſub- 
fiſt before Henry VIII. 447. and divers other proceedings about re- 


ligion and the ſucceſſion, ib. the duke of Norfolk's attainder is 
taken off, ib. ratifies the marriage articles between the Queen and 
the archduke Philip, 424. the diſſolved biſbopric of Durham, is, 


( 5 | re- 


ing, 
162. juriſdictions of great lords in Wales annulled, ib. and a 
law concerning wardſhips, made according to the king's pleaſure, 
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re- erected, 425. more laws about religion, and the laws of the 


ſix articles revived, ib. is reconciled to Rome, and abſolved, 428. 
the laws againſt the pope's authority are repealed, 429. and the 
laws againſt heretics revived, 430. a ſucceſſion of the members, 
how puniſhed, 432, 433. tenths and firſt fruits reſtored to the 


church, 451. a ſmall ſupply is granted, 452. ſupplies are grant- 


ed, and ſales and grants of crown lands confirmed, 473. the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth recognized, v. 9. firſt fruits and tenths 
reſtored to the crown, and the late erected monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 
Io. and the Queen declared governeſs of the church, ib. the 
ſtatutes in king Edward VI's time, relative to religion are confirm- 


ed, 11, biſhops and incumbents prohibited from alienating and let- 
ting longer leaſes than twenty-one years, or three lives, ib. 12, 
laws relative to religion, ib. ſubſidies granted, 13. one againſt 


fond and fantaſtical prophecies, 78. laws relative to religion and 


 ſedition, go. ſubſidies are granted, 105. ſubſidies granted, 233. 


the Queen is empowered to name commiſſioners for trial of any 
pretender to the crown, &c. 263. a ſevere law againſt jeſuits and 
prieſts, ib. 264. ſubſidies granted, 264 a parliament is ſummo- 


ned, to decide the fate of Mary Queen of Scots, 308. addreſs 
of, to put Mary to death, 310. ſupplies granted, 356, 357. 4 


law enacted againſt abſenters from public worſhip, 361. a ſevere 


law againſt recuſants, 381. unuſually large ſupplies are granted, 


382. the ſame ſupplies as before granted, 400. a very large and 
unprecedented ſupply, 464. the parſimony of parliaments during 


this reign, 495. fiſt of James I. called, 523. grants ſupplies, 


552. ſecond called, vi. 46. diſſolved, 60. third called, 82. dif- 
folved by his death, 96. numbers of members of, in the begin- 
ning of Charles I's reign, 98. firſt of Charles I. called, 138. 
adjourned to Oxford, 144. diſſolved, 149. fecond called, ib. 


 difſolved, 159. third called, 175. enaQs petition of right, 195. 


is prorogued, 199. aſſembled, 204. diffolved, 215. members 
of, proſecuted, ib. 216. the fourth called, 280. diſſolved, 
289. members of, harraſſed, ib. ſtate of, before the teven- 


teenth century. 291, 292. fifth, long or rump parliament caſ- 


led, 303. grants ſubſidies to be paid into a covimittee of par- 


liament, 319 borrows money of the city to pay both Scots and 
_ Engliſh armies, ib. grants tonnage and poundage for two 
months only, 329, enacts a Jaw tor triennial parliaments, ib. 


330. and that the parliament ſhall not be adjourned, prorogued, 
or diſſolved, without its own conſent, 352. aboliſhes the con:t 
of high-commiſſion and Rtar-chamber, 356. ciſbands both Eng— 


liſh and Scots armies, 359. appoints a commirtze to it in the 


receſs, ib. levies money, and enliſts men 10 quell the Him rebel- 
lion, as is pretended, 384. makes an act for preſſing uw. for the 


Iriſh ſervice, 317. aboliſhes the biſhops votes in urliament, 
ib. makes an ordinance for raiſing the militia, 420. 2numes the 


ſovereign power, 424. part of, goes to York, and part of te— 
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mains at Weſtminſter, 426. the remainder, at Weſtminſter, ſends 


the king terms of peace, 427. ſends commiſſioners to Oxford to 
treat with the king, 445. deſires aſſiſtance from the Scots, 474. 
ſubſcribes the ſolemn league and covenant, 475. paſſes the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, vii. 29. ſends commiſſioners to Uxbridge, 
in order to treat with the king, 31. orders archbiſhop Laud for 
execution, 38. new models the arniy, 52. publiſhes the Queen's 
letters taken at the battle of Naſeby, 58. ſets up preſbytery 
all over England, 70. is diſturbed by a mutiny in the army, 


87. falls under public hatred, 94. reſolves to temporiſe with 


the army, 98. fluctuating proceedings, io5. ſends propofitions 


to the king, 115. ſends commiſſioners to Newport, to treat 
with the king, 124. the commons at Weſtminſter aſſume the 


ſovereign power, 138. and aſſent to an ordinance for trial of 


the king, ib. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. 164. enlarge 


laws againſt high treaſon, 174. make the navigation act, 219. 


ſet up the fleet in oppoſition to the army, 223, 224. reply 
in angry terms to the council of general officers, 226. ate diſ- 
ſipated, 227. Barebone's parliament called, 235. proceedings of, 
236, 237. reſignation of, 239. a new modelled parliament is 
called, 245. diſſolved, 250. another fuch is called, 276. makes 


the protector an offer of the royal power, 278 which being re- 
jected, 282. the humble petition and advice is framed, 283. 


the parliament is diſſolved, 286. a third of the ſame ſort is call- 
ed by Richard Cromwell, 302. is diſſolved, 305. the long, or 
_ rump parliament, is re-afſſembled, 307. ſuppreſſes inſurrections 
of royaliſts, 310. is again expelled, 311. re-aſſumes its activity, 


322. receives the excluded members, 329. diſſolves itſelf, and 


appoints a new parliament to be called, ib. a new parliament 


meets, 335. receives a letter from the king, 336. invites hia1 


over, 337. is recognized a parliament by the king, 360. grants 


a general act of indemnity under a few exceptions, 361. ſettles a 


Tevenue on the clog for life, 362. grants to him the tonnage and 


poundage for the ſame term, 363. eſtabliſhes a poit-office, 367. 


wine licences, ib. and more aſſeſſments, ib. is diſſolved, ib. ano- 


ther is called, 379. which enlarges the Jaws againſt high treaſon, 


380. proceedings relative to the covenant, biſhops, and the pow- 


er of the ſword, ib. 381. the corporation act made, 383. the 


uniformity act, 384. the militia act regulated, 386. the triennial 
act repealed, 404. meeting of, at Oxford, 417. where the five 
mile act is paſſed, ib. commiſſioners appointed to decide ſuch 


queſtions as may ariſe about the fire o London, 426. prohibits the 


_ Importation of Iriſh cattle, 459. graius a ſupply, 460. impowers | 


the king to ſell the fee-farm rents, ib. mitigates the act agaiuſt con- 
venticles, 467. paſſes the Coventry act, 479. grants a ſupply, 


513. an act of indemnity, 517. is diffolved, viii. 87. character 
of, ib. 88. another parliament, is called, 91. the habeas corpus 


act 
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re- erected, 425. more laws about religion, and the laws of the 
ſix articles revived, ib. is reconciled to Rome, and abſolved, 428. 
the laws againſt the pope's authority are repealed, 429. and the 


laws againſt heretics revived, 430. a ſucceſſion of the members, 


how puniſhed, 432, 433. tenths and firſt fruits reſtored to the 
church, 451. a ſmall ſupply is granted, 452. ſupplies are grant- 


ed, and ſales and grants of crown lands confirmed, 473. the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth recognized, v. 9. firſt fruits and tenths 


reſtored to the crown, and the late erected monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 
Io. and the Queen declared governeſs of the church, ib. the 
ſtatutes in king Edward VI's time, relative to religion are confirm- 


ed, 11, biſhops and incumbents prohibited from alienating and let- 


ting longer leaſes than twenty-one years, or three lives, 1b, 12, 
laws relative to religion, ib. ſubſidies granted, 13. one againſt 
fond and fantaſtical prophecies, 78. laws relative to religion and 
ſedition, 90. ſubſidies are granted, 105. ſubſidies granted, 233. 
the Queen is empowered to name commiſſioners for trial of any 


_ pretender to the crown, &c. 263. a ſevere law againſt jeſuits and 


prieſts, ib. 264. ſubſidies granted, 264 a parliament is ſummo- 


ned, to decide the fate of Mary Queen of Scots, 308. addreſs 
of, to put Mary to death, 310. ſupplies granted, 356, 357. 4 


law enacted againſt abſenters from public worſhip, 361. a ſevere 
law againſt recuſants, 381. unuſually large ſupplies are granted, 
382. the ſame ſupplies as before granted, 400. a very large and 
unprecedented ſupply, 464. the parſimony of parliaments during 


this reign, 495. fuſt of James I. called, 523. grants ſupplies, 


552. ſecond called, vi. 46. diſſolved, 60. third called, 82. dif- 
ſolved by his death, 96. numbers of members of, in the begin- 
ning of Charles I's reign, 98. firſt of Charles I. called, 138. 


adjourned to Oxford, 144. diſſolved, 149. . ſecond called, ib. 


diſſolved, 159. third called, 175. enacts petition of right, 196. 


is prorogued, 199. aſſembled, 204. diſſolved, 215. members 
of, proſecuted, ib. 216. the fourth called, 280. diffolved, 


289. members of, harraſſed, ib. ſtate of, before the ſeven- 
teenth century, 291, 292. fifth, long or rump parliament cal- 
led, 303. grants ſublidies to be paid into. a committee of par- 
liament, 319 borrows money of the city to pay boih Scots and 


Engliſh armies, ib. grants tonnage and poundage for two 


months only, 329, enacts a law tor triennial parliaments, ib. 


330. and that the parliament ſhall not be adjourned, prorogued, 
or diſſolved, without its own conſent, 352. aboliſhes the coutt 


of high-commiſſion and ftar-chamber, 356. diſbands both Eng- 


| liſh and Scots armies, 359. appoints a committee to lit in the 
receſs, ib. levies money, and enliſts men 10 quell the Hihi rebel- 
lion, as is pretended, 384. makes an act for preſſing wm-1 for the 
Iriſh ſervice, 317. aboliſhes the biſhops votes in uliament, 


ib. makes an ordinance for raiſing the militia, 420. 2ilumes the 


ſovereign power, 424. part of, goes to York, and part of re- 
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mains at Weſtminſter, 426. the remainder, at Weſtminſter, ſends 
the king terms of peace, 427. ſends commiſſioners to Oxford to 


treat with the king, 445. deſires aſſiſtance from the Scots, 474. 


ſubſcribes the ſolemn league and covenant, 475. paſſes the ſelt- 
denying ordinance, vii. 29. fends commiſſioners to Uxbridge, 


in order to treat with the king, 31. orders archbiſhop Laud for 


execution, 38. new models the arniy, 52. publiſhes the Queen's 


letters taken at the battle of Naſeby, 58. ſets up preſbytery 
all over England, 70. is diſturbed by a mutiny in the army, 


87. falls under public hatred, 94. reſolves to temporiſe with 
the army, 98. fluctuating proceedings, 1056. ſends propofitions 


to the king, 115. ſends commiſſioners to Newport, to treat 
with the king, 124. the commons at Weſtminſter aſſume the 
ſovereign power, 138. and aſſent to an ordinance for trial of 


the king, ib. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. 164. enlarge 
laws againſt high treaſon, 194. make the navigation aQ, 219. 


ſet up the fleet in oppoſition to the army, 223, 224. reply 
in angry terms to the council of general officers, 226. ate dif- 
ſipated, 227. Barebone's parliament called, 235. proceedings of, 


236, 237. reſignation of, 239. a new modelled parliament is 


called, 245. diſſolved, 250. another ſuch is called, 276. makes 
the protector an offer of the royal power, 278 which being re- 


jected, 282. the humble petition and advice is framed, 283. 


the parliament is diſſolved, 286. a third of the ſame ſort is call- 
ed by Richard Cromwell, 302. is diffolved, 305. the long, or 
rump parliament, is re-aſſembled, 307. ſuppreſſes inſurrections 
of royaliſts, 310. is again expelled, 311. re-aſſumes its activity, 
322. receives the excluded members, 329. diſſolves itſelf, and 


appoints a new parliament to be called, ib. a new parliament 
meets, 335. receives a letter from the king, 336. invites hia1 


over, 337. is recognized a parliament by the king, 360. grants 


a general act of indemnity under a few exceptions, 361. ſettles a 


revenue on the oy for life, 362. grants to him the tonnage and 
poundage for the ſame term, 363. eſtabliſhes a poſt- office, 367. 


wine licences, ib. and more aſſeſſments, ib. is diſſolved, ib. ano- 


ther is called, 379. which enlarges the Jaws againſt high treaſon, 
380. proceedings relative to the covenant, biſhops, and the pow- 

er of the ſword, ib. 381. the corporation act made, 383. the 
uniformity act, 384. the militia act regulated, 386. the triennial 


act repealed, 404. meeting of, at Oxford, 417. where the five 


mile act is paſſed, ib. commiſſioners appointed to decide ſuch 
queſtions as may ariſe about the fire of London, 426. prohibits the 
importation of Iriſh cattle, 459. grants a ſupply, 466. impowers 


the king to ſell the fee-farm rents, ib. mitigates the act apainft con- 
venticles, 467. paſſes the Coventry act, 479. grants a ſupply, 


513. an act of indemnity, 517. is diffolved, viu. 87. character 
of, ib. 88. another parliament, is called, 91. the habeas corpus 
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act paſſed, 104. the parliament 1s diſſolved, 108. another is call- 


ed, 125. complexion of, 127. proceedings of, 128, 129. diſſo- 
jution of, 146. the ſucceding parliament is called to Oxford, 
147. is diſſolved, 151. called by king James II. 213. proceedings 
of, with reſpe&t to the revenue and further ſupplies, 216. at- 
taints Monmouth, 219. grants farther ſupplies, ib. is diſſolved, 
234. called by the prince of Orange, under the name of a con- 
vention, 299 ſettles the crown on his highneſs, and the princeſs 
his ſpouſe, 309. 8 


arliament, Scots, recognizes the maid of Norway, heireſs of that 


crown, ii. 250. agreement of, with Edward I. ib. 251. on her 


death, makes a reference to the Engliſh King, of the competition 


between the ſeveral candidates for the throne, 254. invited to at- 
tend the Engliſh king at Norham, and attends him accordingly, 260, 


their behaviour on that occaſion, 261, 262. aſſembled at Edin- 


burgh, acknowledges Baliol to be king of Scotland, 398. forfeits 
the exiled lords, v. 95. tries, and acquits the earl of Murray, 101, 
ſummoned by the earl of Murray, regent, condemns Mary Queen 
of Scots to perpetual imprifonment, 128. ratifies her diſmiſſion of 


the crown, and recognizes the title of the young king and his re- 


gent, ib. appoints commiſſioners to manage a treaty with Queen 
Ehzabeth, relative to Queen Mary, 177. enacts a law againſt falſe- 
hoods and indecent expreſſions uttered by clergymen in therr pul- 


pits, 260. confirms the articles of Perth, vi. 260. called by Charles 


I 277 diminithes the power of the monarch, 278. orders the 
terms of pacification to be read in all churches, 361. and ſets a- 
fide the lords of articles, 362. enaQt a law for triennial parliaments, 
363. and divers laws derogatory to the royal power, ib. meets in 


convention, 474 takes the ſolemn league and covenant, 475. and 


tranſmits it to England, ib. appoints a large army to be raiſed in 
ſupport of the king's authority, vii. 120. is oppoſed by the general 
aſſembly then fitting, 121. cauſes king Charles IE. to be proclaim- 
ed at Edinburgh, t65. condemns the earl of Montroſe to ſuffer as 


a traitor, 185, is convened by king Charles II. 374. proceedings 


of, ib. again, by king Charles II 448. proceedings of, 449—452. 


grants a ſecond general act of indemnity, viii. 115. ſummoned 


| again by Charles II. 163. proceedings of, ib. 164. is ſummoned 


by James II. 228. proceedings of, ib. 229. is ſummoned to meet 


in a convention by the prince of Orange, 299. offers the crown 


and royal dignity of Scotland to that prince, and the princeſs, his 
ſpouſe, and their heirs, 300. _ | 


Pandolph, legate of Rome, obtains of king John to rein the king- 


ge from the King for his 


dom to tne pope, Ii. 72. receives homag 


kingdom, 74, 75. his account of this affaic to the French King, 


755 


Parma, duke of, ſucceeds the duke of Alva in the government of the 


Low-Countries, v. 226. his ſucceſles in the Netherlands oblige tl: 
ſtates to ſue for foreign ſuccours, 274. defeats the earl of Leiceſter, 


290 


ICN 
281; beſieges and takes Sluiſe, 339. diſſuades the king of Spain 
from invading England, 343. refuſes to join the Armada, 354. 


obliges the French King to raiſe the blockade of Paris, 372. but 
loſes ſome towns in the Low-Countries, ib. raiſes the ſiege of Rouen, 


314» 375: 


Parma, dutcheſs of, left governeſs of the Low- Countries, v. 197. but 


without power to act according to her own inclination, ib. 

Parry, a catholic, his conſpiracy againſt Queen Elizabeth, v. 269. is 
detected, 271. and he is executed, ib. 

Parties firſt formed, vi 46. court party favourable to capiſts; 147. 
country party to puritans, 148. their ſtate at the beginning of the 
civil wars, 429. at the beginning of the commonwealth, vii. 161. 


in 1658, 290. in 1659, 308. in 1660, 339, 340 in 1679, vii. N 
116. divided into petitioners and abhorrers, 122, 1839 whigs and 


| tories, 300. coalition of parties, 301. 
Partridge, Sir Miles, imprifoned for high creaſon, 1 iv. 377. tried, con- 
demned and executed, 380. 


Paſchal II. pope of Rome, his tranſactions with Henry I. of England, | 


i. 349. his haughty anſwer to Henry's miniſter, 352. his ſituation 

during this quarrel, 354. he excommunicates Henry's minitter, ib. 

an accommodation between them, 356. | 
Paſturage, ſtate of, in the reign of Henry VII. iv. 297. 


Paul III. made pope, iv. 152. his reſentment againſt ny VII. 


ib. 


IV. his teen againſt Queen Mary. for taking the title 
of == of Ireland, iv. 449. inſiſts for reſtitution of church- 
lands and Peterpence, 450. refuſes to crown Ferdinand King of the 
Romans Emperor, 456. his extravagant pretenſions and impolitic 
conduct, ib. his inſolence on the notification of Queen Elizabeth $ 


| acceſſion to the throne, v. 4. 


Pawia, battle of, iv. 62. | 
Pxers, what, and whence this denomination 99 ii. 110, 111. a coun- 


298. 

houle of. See Lords houſe, 

Pembroke, earl mareſchal of England, his power by his altos; ii. 147. 
is choſen protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry HI. 
148. applies by a kind letter to the diſcontented harons, 150. be- 
ſieges the French in Lincoln, 151. makes a pacification with them 

and the diſcontented barons, 153. his adminiſtration and death, 154. 

created duke of Bedford, iii. 330 

———— is one of the jurors on Somerict's trial, iv. 378. 3 

Penda, King of Mercia, kills Edwin in battle, i. 45. and Oſwin king 
of the Wee 46. and unites that kingdom with his own, 
1 

Penry, a co al his caſe, y. 487. 8 and execution, 488. 

Perth, a violent inſurrection there, v. 26, 27. articles of, vi. 260. 
battle of, vil, 47. V 


cil of chem ſummoned, iii. 73. a great council of them called, vi. 
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Peter, the hermit, his complaint againſt the Turks, i. 315. he 


becomes a leader of ſeveral thouſands of men, 319. See Cru- 
ſades. | | | 5285 . 

of Pomftet, another hermit, his prophecy, ii. 74. his puniſh- 
ment, ib. | : 


King of Caſtile. See Caſtile. 


——— biſhop of Wincheſter, jointly with Hubert de Burgh, high 


juſticiary, ſucceeds the earl of Pembroke in the government of 
England during the minority of Edward III. ii. 155. quells rebel- 
lions, 155. confirms the great charter now complained of as in- 
fringed, 157, reſigns his power into the hands of the king, now 


of age, 158. his advice to the king when prime miniſter, 163. 


his violent adminiſtration, 165. is diſplaced, ib. _ 
Peterborough, biſhopric of, ereCted, iv. 2000 | : 
Peterpence, payment of, ſuſpended for a ſhort time by Henry II. i. 


Petition, humble, and advice, framed, vii. 283. confirmed, 302. 
Petitions regulated by parliament, vii. 380. 1 
—— tumultuary encouraged, vi. 410. for court puniſhed, 411. 
recommenced, viii. 122. . | 0 


Philip, archduke of Auſtria, ſon of Maximilian, Emperor, and the 
heireſs of Burgundy, is bred up under his mother in the Low- 


Countries, iii. 344. has an interview with Henry VII. at Calais, 
404. endeavours to acquire- that monarch's friendſhip, ib, 405. 
becomes King of Caſtile under the name of Philip I. 411. and in 
his journey to Spain is forced into England by ſtorms, 412. where 
he has another interview with Henry * II. 413, 414. where Henry 
_ complains to him of the reception which he gives the earl of Suffolk, 
414, 415, is forced to deliver up the earl 414. the death of the 
king of Caſtile, ib. 415, 1 TY | | 
— ſon of Charles V. of Spain, is propoſed as a huſband ta 
Queen Mary of England, iv. 411. marries her, 415. arrives in 
England, 427. his popular behaviour, ib. endeavours to acquire 


more popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners, 431. 


his artifice- to remove the reproach of cruelty from himſelf, 446. 
goes over to Flanders, 452. his indifference and neglect of Queen 
Mary greatly affects her, ib. is put in poſſeſſion of the Empire and 
Spain and his father's other dominions by his reſignation, 454. his 
ingratitude to his father, 455. attempts to embark England in a 
war with France, 458. comes to England and ſucceeds in that de- 
ſign, 462. on the death of Queen Mary, offers himſelf as a huſ- 
band to Queen Elizabeth, v. 3. makes peace with France, 16. at 
the court of Rome, oppoſes the iſſuing of a bull of excommunica- 
tion againſt Queen Elizabeth, 19. character of, 65. he iſſues ri- 
gorous orders tor the perſecution of heretics in the Low- Countries 
and all over his dominions, 66. his animoſity againit Queen Eliza» 
beth begins to appear, 68. forms a ſecret alliance with the princes 
of the houſe of Guiſe for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 71. his unre- 


lenting 
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lenting temper terrifies his ſubjects in the Low-Countries, 197. 
whom he leaves under the power of a cardinal, ib. the effect of 
his cruel deſigns in the Low- Countries, 198, 199. the government 
of which he entruſts with the duke d' Alva, ib. differences break 
out and are appeaſed between him and England, 200. his go- 
vernor's cruelty to the Flemings, ib. his ambaſſidor in England 
forms a ſcheme for ſubverting Queen Elizabeth's government, 
201. in which are concerned the Pope and duke d'Alva, 202. the 
event of this project, ib. 206. his violences and cruelties in the 
Low-Countries are a branch of the ſame project, 213. ſimilarity 
of his character with that of the then French king, ib. prevails 
with Queen Elizabeth to deny his fugitive ſubjects entrance into 
her dominions, 219. and the people in Holland and Zealand and 
other parts of the Low-Countries fly to arms, ib. 220. form an 
union, 220. an embaſly to mediate for them is ſent to Philip by 
Queen Elizabeth, 223. their protection is embraced by queen Eli- 
zabeth, 225. and this prince diſſembles his reſentment againſt the 
Queen, 226. and confides the government of the United Provinces 
with the prince of Parma, ib. ſends forces into Ireland to ſupport 
the rebels there, 237. diſpoſes of the money which he receives 
from Queen Elizabeth upon the rebels in Ireland, and in an enter- 
prize againſt his own ſubjects in the Low- Countries, 239. obtains 
the kingdom of Portugal, 243. and forms a ſecret alliance with the 
| houſe of Guiſe for extirpating hereſy, ib. makes vaſt preparati- 
ons for the invaſion of England, 341. his motives for this enter- 
prize, and hopes of ſucceſs therein, 342, 343. his fleet and army 
Compared with Queen Elizabeth's, 345, 346. his admiral's death 


ſtops his fleet when ready to fail, 350. his plan for invading Eng- 


land, 351, 352. his fleet arrives in the channel, 352. encounters 
that of England, 354. is diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the duke 


of Parma then in the Low-Countries, 354, 355- defeated by the 


Engliſh fleet, and overtaken with a tempeſt, 355. his behaviour 
on hearing this news, 356. he fits out a fleet to bring home his 


Indian treaſures, 375. war is declared againſt him by the French 


King, 389. a naval enterprize of Englaad againſt his American 
dominions, 391, 392. againſt his dominions in Europe, 393, 394- 
his death, 410. „%% % 
Philip III. his character, v. 51 5. propoſal to James I. 516. 
_ King of France. See France. „„ ; 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland, is afhanced to the eldeſt 
fon of Edward II. 365. ſhe routs the Scots army, and brings by 
David their king priſoner to the Tower, 453. interpoſes ſuccels- 
fully in behalf of the citizens of Calais, 4565. 
Philiphaugh, battle of, vii. 64 
Phillips, i Robert, his Cage vi. 178, 179, ds 
Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, his furious zeal for proteſtantiſm, 
iv, 442. he is burnt for hereſy in Smithfield, ib, A 
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Pids and Scots invade Britain, i. 14, are repulſed by Saxons, 19. 


\ 


Piercy, Thomas, is created earl of Worceſter, iii. 36. rebels againſt 


Henry IV. 74. is put to death, 77. 
Pil rimage of grace, an inſurrection ſo called, iv. 187. 
Pilkington, fined, vill. 173. 
Pinkey, battle of, iv. 325. 


Piſa, a general council ſummoned there, 1 iii. 442. 
 Piftor, his ſpeech in the houſe on his knees, and making the i ign of the 


_ croſs, v. 181. 
Plagues univerſal, or peſtilences, one, ii. 462. another, i iv. 61. ano- 
ther, v. 81. another, 523. another, vi. 143. another, vii. 21 3. 


Plots, againſt Edword II. ii. 364. gunpowder, hiſtory of, v. 541. 


diſcovered, 546. popiſh, the houſe of commons greatly in fear of 

them, vi. 415. meal-tub, vii. 21. popiſh, believed, 72. effects of, 
in the nation, 76, 77. in the parliament, 78. a pamphlet publiſh- 

ing it, 81. occaſions a new teſt, 82. trials of perſons concerned in 
it, 88, 89. begins to grow into diſtepute, 124. earl wwe" is 

executed on account of it, 141. 1 181. See 

racies. 7 
53 a ſea · fight there, vii. 222. 
Poidtiers, battle of, ii. 471. 


Pioictou acquired by a marriage with the heireſs, i 1 392. 
2, Pole, John, ſon of the duke of Suffolk, engages in Simnel's conſpiracy, 


iii. 345. commands the rebels at the battle of Stoke, 346. periſhes 
in the field of battle, 347. 


"nod condemned, iv. 203. pardoned, ib. 
Henry, another brother of the cardinal, tried and executed, iv. 


20 

Edmund. See Suffolk. 

Arthur, nephew of the cardinal, with his brother, indicted for a 
conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, v. 64. confeſs the indictment, 

ib. are condemned and pardoned, ib. | 

Reginald, his hiſtory, iv. 201, 202. is created a cardinal, 203. 
aud ſent as a legate into F landers, ib. is hated by Henry VIII. ib. 

80 as a huſband to queen Mary of England, 409. his attain- 


der is reverſed, 428. arrives in England with a legatine commiſſion, | 


and invites the parliament to be reconciled to Rome, ib. the car- 
dinal's politico-religious ſentiments, 434. adviſes a toleration of he- 
retics, 435. takes prieſt's orders, and is inſtalled in the ſee of 
Canterbury on Cranmer's death, 461. oppoſes England's engag- 
ing in a war between France and Spain, 462. his legatine cemmiſ- 
ſion is revoked and ſoon reſtored, 477. his death and character, 
478. 

4 an iſland aremiſed to be yielded to the Engliſh by the Dutch, 

vii. 244. importance of, 428. is with-held by the Dutch and te- 

nounced by Engiand at the poges of Breda, 432- 


Police, 


onſpi- 3 


de la Geoffrey, brother of the cardinal, tried for a conſpiracy | 
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Police, of the kingdom, ſtate of in Edward III's time, ii. 510. 
Polydore Virgil diſpoſſeſſed of his employment, and thrown into priſon, 
by cardinal Wolſey, iv. 17. 8 : 
PolI-money firſt levied by act of parliament, iii. 7. re-impoſed accord- 
ing to the ſtation and riches of the perſon, 450. | 


Poltrot, incited by Beza, aſſaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, v. 79. 


Pope, Papacy, Papiſts, his power introduced into England, i. 274. pa- 
acy weakened by a ſchiſm, iii. 61. he confirms the right of Henry 


II. to the crown, 333. his authority is abrogated in England by 


the parliament, iv. 128, 129. and by the convocation, 130. his 
name is ſtruck out of all books, 244. | 9 5 


Poriſmouth taken by the parliament's army, vi. 436. 
Portugal ſubjected to Spain, v. 243 an Engliſh ſquadron breaks into 
one of its harbours and cuts out a Curacco ſhip, 465. king 


of, renews his alliance with England, vii. 212. one of his ambaſſa- 
dors is hanged in London, 245. the other, his brother, ſigns a treaty 
in London with Cromwell, ib. king of, gives the princeſs Catherine 


in marriage to king Charles II. 387. with Tangiers and Bombay in 


dowry, 388. 


Poſt- Office eſtabliſhed, vii. 367. 


Poultry, price of, reduced by act of parliament, ii. 512. fixed in 


the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 298. in the reign of Charles I. 


| vi. 117. | | | 45 | n N 
Poundage firſt mentioned, ii. 336. not regularly granted to the king 
for life, till Henry V. ib. See Tonnage and Poundage. | 


 Poynings, Sir Edward, made governor of Ireland, iii. 386. his law there, 


ib. is made one of Henry VIII's miniſters, 430. quarters his re- 
giment in Tourney, 4 - Fs 


Power, legiſlative, where it reſided in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 483. 


Prænunire, penalty of, in what caſes incurred by Papiſts, v. 190. 
Preaching, regulations in England concerning it, iv. 312. in Scotland, 


v. 2060. | 


| Prerogative, powers of, in the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 264. in queen 


Elizabeth's reign, 473—483. v. 524. is put on a footing with 
the legiſlative authority, 527. not to be meddled with by the 
houſe of commons, vi. 57, 58. power of, extended ſo far as 
thereby to diſcharge popiſh recuſants impriſoned, 68. to diſpenſe 


with penal laws J e papiſts, 77. levy loans, 164. it becomes 
odious to all the ſubjects, 167. the diſpenſing power thence ariſ- 


ing, is confirmed by all the judges, viii. 238, 239. lord chief 
_ Juſtice Coke's opinion of it, 239. the effect of the revolution on 
this branch of power, 240. 5 


. 


Preſtytery and Preſbyterian, inconveniencies of that government in the 
church, v. 57. ſet up in Scotland, vi. 271, in England, 361, 362. 


_ eſtabliſhed all over England, vii 71, 72. leaders of, impeached by 


the army, 98. ſtate of, under the commonwealth, 209, 210. 


they rejoice at the downfall of the republicans, 234. their num- 
bers in the convention houſe of conunons, 367. demoliſhed in Eng- 
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of Puritans, their character, v 


I © * 
land, 370. in Scotland, 374. their clergy are ejected from the 
cChurches in England, 393. indulged, 396. | 
Preſton, battle of, vi. 131. 
Pre ſſi Ns 3 of, how uſed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 


479» 
Prieſts, Romiſh, and jeh e a ſevere law apainſt them, v. 463. 


Primogeniture, how iatroduced, ii 141. 


Printing, art of, invented, iii. 428. forwards the progreſs of the 
| reformation, iv. 42. 


 Privvy-Council, power of, with reſpect of iwpriſcament in queen Eli- 


zabeth's reign, v. 477. 
Proclamations, royal, equaliſed to laws, iv. 213. a court eſtabliſhed 
| to puniſh diſobeyers of them, 257. how executed in queen Eliza- 
beth's reigns v. 483. pretended by James I. to be equal to laws, 
527. diſobeyers, how puniſhed, vi. 243. in Scotland, equaliſed 
to laws in eccleſiaſtical matters, viii. 49. See Edids, 


Proof, royal, rules of, antiently, i. 238. 23 


Prophecies, fond and fantaſtical, a law _ them, v. 78. 


ö Protector of the kingdom, fir ſt choſen. and why, ii. 147. again choſen, | 


ji. 130. again choſen, 286. nominated by the privy-council, ib, 
iv. 304. of the commonwealth choſen, vii. 239. 
Protedlorate, that of the earl of Pembroke begins, i ii. 147. ends by 


his death, 154. of the duke of Bedford begins, iii. 130. ends by his 


death 170. of the duke of Gloceſter begins, 285. ends by his 
aſſuming the royal dignity, 296. of Somerſet begins, iv. 304. 
ends by his reſignation, 364. of Oliver Cromwell begins, vii. 239. 


ends by his death, 299. of Richard Cromwell begins, 300. n 


by his reſignation, 305. 


Proteſtants, how they came by this appellation, Iv. 108. furious i in- 


ſurrections of them in Germany, 138. perſecuted in Germany, 315. 

a ſolemn diſpute between them and the catholics, v. 12. a confe- 

deracy againſt them, 965. = 
Proteſters, an account of them, vii. 201. See Reſolut ioners. 
Provinces, whole, and towns, in the Low Countries, revolt from 


Spain, v. 219, 220. inflamed by the prince of Orange, and united 


ina Jeague, 220, 221. See United Provinces, 

Proviſors, ſtatute of, enacted, ii. 50g. proceedings on it in the reign 
of Henry VIII. iv. 116—119. effect of the ſtrict execution of this 
ſtatute, 117. diſpenſed with by queen Mary, 428. 

Prynne, his trial, vi. 236. the ſentence aguialt him reverſed in pat- 
liament, 315. 

Purgator. V, à curious PT Te concerning it, Iv. 1 $2. 

v. 156. murmer againſt James I's tolera- 

ting meaſures, vi. 68. call themſelves the true church, 107. become 

powerful in the houſe of commons, 141. are forbid, by proclama- 
tion, to go to America, 246. a further character of them 249. their 


leQurers 


AD 0s 


En 
lecturers are eſtabliſhed all over the kingdom, 314. are promo- 
ted by the houſe of commons, 319, 320. they declaim againſt 


the earl of Strafford, 346. their behaviour, previous to the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, vil. 23, 24. and during the king's trial, 


146. encreaſe the colony of New England, 349. and other plan- 


tations, 1b, 

Purweyors and Purweyancing, a grievance aboliſhed by parliament, but 
often brought back by the king, ii. 505. laws enacted againſt them, 
by parliament, iii. 147. chancellor Bacon's ſpeech againſt purvey- 
ors, v. 360. uſe of in queen. Elizabeth's reign, 469. how abuſive i in 
the reign of James I. 535. 


Pym, a leader in the houſe of commons, his ſpeech againſt the earl of 


Strafford, vi. 305. his character, 313. 
Q 


PL KERS, their original, vii. 342. their ſingularities, ib. 343: 


their morals and madneſs, 344, 345. 


Queen conſort of king Charles I. her charaQter, vi. 222. is afraid of an 


impeachment, 413. goes to Holland, 415. ſends over arms and 

ammunition, 426. returns, vii. 9. and lies in at Exeter, ib. flies 

to Paris, 63. her condition there, 356. of Charles II. is accuſed of 

high treaſon, viii. 83. protected by the king, ib, of James II. who 

en his councils, 244. flies to France, 291. 

dowager, iii. 341. is ſuſpected of e Simnel's conſpira- 

ex and confined, 343. 

mother, is defired, to depart the kingdom, vi. 326. another, 

mother of Charles II. returns, vii. 367. and obtains the king's con- 

ſent to a marriage, 1b. 

others, under their reſpective names. 

Ruo Warrants, a writ iſſued againſt the city of 3 viii. 174. 
pleadings upon it, ib. 175. judgment thereon entered, 176. effects 
of, on the corporations, ib. 


R. 


R Shan ] G „ Sir Waker, commands in the channel, lat the 
Spaniſh armada, v. 354. appointed to the command of an expe- 
dition againſt the Spaniſh Welt Indies, but recalled before he ſets 


out, 392. is the earl of Eſſex's enemy, but doth not oppoſe his no- 
mination to the government of Ireland, 420 falls ſick at the ap- 


pearance of the queen's returning kindneſs to Eſſex, 427. how com- 
forted then, ib. is hated by the people, 429. his letter, when in 
diſgrace, directed to Sir Robert Cecil, 436. from a window views 


Kiſex's execution, 448. his petition to the queen, on taking a rich 
Curacco ſhip, 486. attempts to ſeitle colonies in Virginia, 503. his 


lot, 517. found guilty, 319. remains a conſiderable time ia the 
Tower, vi. 30. is ſent abroad on an expedition to the Welt Indies, 


Vol. VIII. Ppp Ws „ 


„„ 


31, returns to England, 33. is executed, 35. a quotation from 
his writings, o. „ 1 
Kalph, Earl of Cheſter, a partizan of the empreſs Matilda, com- 
manqds in a battle, where king Stephen is taken priſoner, i. 385, 
286. 8 1 


Randolf, Engliſh ambaſiador in Scotland, his character of the Scots 


nation, v. 56. 


Ratcliff, Sir George, impriſoned, and why, vi. 334. 
Rawillack, murders the French king, Henry IV. v. 570. 

Read, an alderman of London, enrolled for a foot ſoldier, on account 
of his refuſing a benevolence to the 1 iv. 264. . 
Reading, a council of nobles and prelates ſummoned there, ii. 18. be- 

fieged, vi. 446. taken, 447. the king brought there a priſoner by 
the army, vii 99 85 ms | 
Recuſants, a ſevere law againſt them, v. 381. _ : 
Redawald, king of the Eaſt- Angles, his kindneſs to Adelfred, i. 42. his 
virtuous reſolution, ib. his death, 43. 5 1 
Re formation, begins in Germany, iv. 38. oppoſed by Henry VIII. of 
England, 39. cauſes of its progreſs, 40. 42. the then pope's beha- 
viour on that occaſion, 43. the reformed princes of Germany, com- 
bine in a league for their own defence, 108. a prelude of it appears 
in England, 116. the reformation begins there, 117. encreaſes, 128. 
goes on, 132 is ſecretly favoured by Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 140. makes great progreſs in England and the Low Countries, 
142, 143. the reformers are troubled in the biſhop's courts, 144. 
deteQs impoſtures in the Romiſh church, 149. greedily read Tin- 
dal's tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 163. obtains an order of the con- 
vocation, for a new tranſlation, 165. diſcontents ariſe among the 
people on account of it, 184. which end in an inſurrection, 185. 
which 18 quelled, 189. hiftories are publiſhed to reconcile the minds 
of the people to the reſormation, 194, 195. how ſtopped by the 
law of the ſix articles, 213. begins in Scotland, 233. the clergy all 
over Europe are thereby reduced to great difficulties, 234. the re- 
formers obtain the Litany to be tranſlated into Engliſh, 275. the re- 
formation is ſecretly favoured by Somerſet, 308. promoted by Cran- 
mer's councils, 310. oppoſed by Gardiner, ib—314, makes great 
progrels in Scotland, 318—320. and farther progreſs of, in Eng- 
land, 331. the maſs tranſlated into Englith, without the pravers to 
ſaints, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, becomes the new liturgy, 345 
346. a further ſtep towards a complete reformation, 346. the ca- 
tholic preachers ſtill inculcate the tenet of the real preſence, 347. 
for which a catholic biſhop is ſent to the Tower, 348. but the 
princeſs Mary, by the emperor's intereſt, obtains a temporary for- 
bearance from the reforming regency, 350. the reformation cauſes 
inſurrections, 354—357. the reformed preachers are ſilenced by the 
_ queen's authority, 403. the reformation is undone by parliament, 
407. the reformers in Germany fly to arms, and reduce the empe- 


TgTr 


EN D N Xx: 


ror to great difficulties, 410. a diſpute between the reformers and 


Tomanitts, 413. the Roman maſs is every where eitablithed, and 
the reformed clergy are deprived of their livings, 414 the Lon- 


doners favour the reformers, 417. ſeveral laws made againſt the re- 
formers, 425. invincible obſtacles appear agaivit the reſettlement of 
the papacy, 429, 430. propoſals for a tol-ratiou of the reformed: 
religion are rejected, 440. a violent perſecution of the profeſſors of 


the reformed religion enſues, ib 141. hiſtory of this perſecution, | 
1b.—448. with a ſevere perſecution of the reformed in the Low | 


Countries, 449. in France ib. more laws in behalf of papacy, 
451, 452. the reformed primate of Canterbury executed, 459 — 


461, the prerogative of Queen Elizabeth is exerted in behalf of 


the reformed v. 7. elections of members of the houfe of commons 


are favourable to the reformers, 9. a diſputation between the ca- 
tholic and reformed divines, 12. the reformed religion is again eſ- 


tabliſhed in England by law, ib. 13. the Scots catholics are depriv- 
ed of a head, by the murder of the cardinal primate, 20. a league 
1s formed among the Scots nobility for ſupporting the reformation, 
22. a reformation of religion is craved by the leaguers, in a peti- 
tion to the queen regent, 25. the reformed teachers are cited be- 


fore the council, and declared rebels, 26. John Knox from Geneva, 
arrives in Scotland, and ſupports the reformation there, ib. 27. the 


queen regent aſſembles an army againſt the reformers, 27, the re 
tormers addreſs the queen-regent, ib.—31. a capitulation is form- 

ed betwen the reformers and the queen-regent, 30. which is broke, 
ard the reformers arm again, ib. headed by Knox, they beſiege 
ard take Perth, and force the regent to take ſhelter in Dunbar, 31. 
a toleration of the reformed religion is granted by a new capitulati- 
on, 32. the declaration of the Scots reformed, recapitulated, 35. 


queen Elizabeth interpoſes in behalf of the reformed in Scotland, 
and aſſembles a fleet and army to aſſiſt them, 36. the French, tent 


into Scotland, to cruſh the reformation there, by treaty evacuate it, 
38. the reformation is eſtabliſhed by an act of parliament in Scot- 
jand, 39. which the queen refuſes to fatify, 40. the reformation 


begins in France, 42. See Huponots, the bigotry of the Scots re- 


tormers, 48, 49. how they behaved to the queen when in Scotland, 
49, 50. what appellation ſhe received from their 1ingieader, 51. 
how chagrined and inſulted by him and the reſt of the reiormed, 
52, 53- the reaſon of the ill- nature of their clergy, 56 the me- 
thods uſed by the queen, to ſecure herſelf againſt them, 57. they 

depreſs her by their mutinous behaviour, 60. the queen again 
refuſes to ratify the laws eftabliſhing the reformation, 90. a con- 


| federacy againſt the reformation 13 formed in France, 96. their 


preachers bear a great animoſity againſt Mary queen of Scots, 
1 | 


Regicides, ſome tried, vii, 364. executed, 399. more tried, ib; exe- 


cuted, 392. 


P p p 2 5 Religion, 


0 


Religion, ſtate of under the Anglo-Saxons, i. 245. under William 


the Conqueror, 273, 274. when the cruſades prevailed, 318. 
ſtate of, before the reformation, iv. 136, 137. regulated by the 
parliament, 241—245- 258. 331. 406, 407. by the Scots parlia- 
ment, v. 39. ſtate of, at the beginning of the Teign of Charles J. 


vi. 108. at the time of his impriſonment, vii. 128. under the 


| commonwealth, 268, 269. between the reſtoration and revolution, 

viii. 319. inſurrections on account of it, iii. 95. Iv. 185—190. 

196, 222. 362, 263. 418. v. 24—35. vi. 40, 41. 263. vil. 
113, 114. perſecutions on account of it, iv. 210. 279. 441— 
451. 

. an account of them, 1 vii. 201. 

Reſtoration, of the royal family, vii. 336. 

 Requeſens, ſucceeds Alva in the government of the Low- Countries, v. 
221. purſues the war e the reformed, ib. 222. dies ſud- 
denly, 223. 

Revenue, public, before William the Conqueror, i. 241. under the 
Norman kings, ii. 126—137. how encreaſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 334, 335. encreaſed by impoſition of taxes, at the king's 

Rs 507. by parliamentary ſupplies, iii. 55. ordinary, in 

enry Vth's time, 126. extraordinary, ib. ſtate of, in queen 

_ Elizabeth's time, v. 494. in the reign of James I. vi. 112—115. 
extraordinary granted by parliament, amount of, during his whole 
Teign, 114. during the commonwealth, vii. 346, 347. during the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 346. of Richard, 348. Settle- 

ment of, in Charles 1Id's reign, 362—364. on James II. viii. 


214. 216. amount of, under Charles II. . under James 


II. 316. 

| Rewolution, takes place, viii. 308, 309. 
Reynold's inſurrection, v. 557. 

| Rheims, a ſynod there, 1. 391. 


| Rhine, palatinate of, the palatine, one of the proteſtant confederacy, 


iv. 315. made a priſoner by the emperor, and thereby detached 
from that confederacy, ib. 


—— Palatine of, married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of James 
I. vi. 2. promoted to be king of Bohemia, 42. loſes his king- 


dom and the palatinate, 44. which is reſtored to the young palatiue 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 253. 


paſſage of, diſputed by Turenne, viii. 16. 
Rhoni, his converſation with queen Elizabeth at Dover, \ v. 451. the 
reſolutions thereon taken, ib. 452. 


Richard, duke of Normandy, gives his ſiſter Emma in marriage to 
Ethelred, king of England, i. 149. 


— ſecond ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry II. king of England, is inveſted 


in his father's life-time, in the duchies of Guienne and Poictou, 


i. 464. is prevailed on by his mother, to rebel againſt his father, 
166. at a conference between his father and the French king, on 
that apt, he W in the train of the latter, 472. accom- 


| modates 


the 


ge to 


reſted 
ictou, 
father, 
1g, ON 
.CCOM- 
odates 


the Infidels, 21. makes a truce with the muſſulmen, 22. 


_ himſelf againſt the French ambaſſadors, 28 


liament, 3 


C 


modates his differences with his father, 479. renews his undutiful 


behaviour, 486, 487. and by the death of his elder brother, be- 


comes heir of his dominions, 487. ſubmits himſelf to his father, 
488. holds a conterence with the French king, 491. at his re- 
queſt invades the count of Thoulouſe's territories, ib. conſe— 
quences of this invaſion, 492. a new breach with his father and 
ſucceſs againſt him, notwithſtanding his being excommunicated by 
the pope's legate, 494. his behaviour on ſeeing his father's corpſe, 


495. his prudent conduct on mounting his father's throne, ii. 2. 


his bounty to his brother John, ib. his coronation, 3. at which 


there happens a maſſacre of Jews, 4. his expedients to raife mo- 


ney, for a cruſade, 5. the care he takes to ſettle the government 


of his kingdom during his abſence, 7. his interview with the 


French king, and agreement with him, relative to his intended ex- 
pedition, 8. the ſtrength of the French and Engliſh arwies at that 
ee compared, ib. his character, compared with that of the 

rench king, 9. on his voyage to the holy land, tikes ſhelter 
in Meſſina, together with the French king, 10 ſeizes a for- 
treſs there, ib. quells a tumult, 11. his diffeienc's with the 


French king are accommodated, 13. his ill luck 0: the coaſt of 
Cyprus, ib. his tranſactions in that iſland, 14. his ar'ival, and 


firſt tranſactions in Paleſtine, ib. his fo:ces in conjunction with 


thoſe of the French king, take Acre, 15. his heroic actions in 


Paleſtine, 19. his glory thereby acquired, how regarded by the 
French king, 20. obtains a great victory over Saladin, emperor of 
the fe- 


rocity of his temper; 23. on his return from Paleſtine, is arreſted 


by eopold, duke of Auftria, 24. impritcred, and loaded with 


Irons, ib. preſented to the dyet of Ratiſbui., 27. where he defends 
co cludes a treaty for 
his ranſom, 29. his arrival, and firſt tranfactions in England, 30. 
at Queen Eleanor's requeſt, pardons prince John, 32. a war breaks 
out between him and France, 34. and is concluded by a peace, 35. 
his death and character, ib 35. the price of ſeveral commodities 
in England at that time, 37, 38. miſcellageous tranſactions of 
. reign, ib. his ſeverity againſt tranſgreſſors of the foreſt laws, 


Richard II. a minor, grandſon of Edward III. declared ſucceſſor to 
the crown in parliament, ii. 499. comes a minof to the throne, iii. 


1. the plan of government, during his minority, ſettled by par- 
| the adminiſtration, how then conducted, 4. military 
operations in France, 6. an inſurrection of the populace, 7. the 


king takes ſhelter in the Tower, 9. ſuppreſſes the inſurrection, II. 
makes war with Scotland, 12. 


a French fleet fent out to invade 
England, is diſperſed, 13. the king diſpleaſed with his parliament, 
withdraws from Lon ton, 16. but upon their application, returns, 
ib. grants a commiſſion to fourteen perfons, all of the duke of 
Gloceſter's faction, to exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a 

vear, 


Richmond, earl of, Henry, his deſcent, i It, 299. 


IN D E X. 
year, 18. conſults the ju get on the validity of this commiſſions 
19. aſſumes the exerciſe of the government, 25. makes a truce 
with France, 28. is affianced to Iſſabella, princeſs of France, ib. 
ſummons a parliament, 32. with conſent of parliament appoints 
commiſſioners, to inſpect a trial by battle, 38. baniſhes the dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk, 39. on the death of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, ſeizes the Lancaſtrian eftare, 40. goes to Ireland, 41. and 
on his return, is made a priſoner by the duke of Hereford, now 
alſo duke of Lancaſter, 43. compelled to ſign a reſignation, 44. a 
charge is brought againſt him in parliament, in order to his depoſi- 
tion, 46. in conſequence of this charge, he is depoſed, 49. mur- 
dered, 53. his character, ib. the conduct of his reign compared 
with the former, 54, 55. ſtrong ſymptoms appear of a general in- 
clination to ſhake off the bondage of Rome, 5 5 50. An account 
of a ſect called the Lollards, that appear in this reign, 56. a reca- 
pitulation of the laws made in this reign, to curb the new devices 
of churchmen, 60, 61. a ſalutary law, with reſpect to pardons for 
murder or rapes, 64 
III. See Gloceſter, duke of. | 
Richlieu cardinal, his character, vi. 169. his enterpriſing genius, 203. 
he foments diviſions i in Scotland, 272. 


Ridley, biſhop of London, oppoſes Edward VI. on behalf of the prin- 


ceſs Mary, iv. 373. is carried to Oxford, in order to diſpute with 

the Romaniſts about tranſubſtantiation, 414. there burnt for he- 

reſy, 443. 

his hiſtory, 300, 301. 
a plot laid to bring him to the throne, is diſappointed, 303. his 
partizans fly abroad, 304. flock to him in Brittany, 306. the re- 
ception he met with in England, on his arrival, 307. he engages 
the king's army at Boſworth-field, 308. diſcomfits the weed army, 
and ſlays the king, 310. See Henry VII. 

Right, petition of, prepared by the houſe of commons, vi. 191—193. 
by the houſe of lords, 186, paſt in the houſe of commons, 191. 


a copy of it, ib. paſt in the houſe of lords, 193 aſſented to * 


the king, 196. complaints that it was violated, 247. 


KRinnucini, the pope's nuncio in Ireland, his conduct there, vii. 167. he 


ſummons an aſſembly of the popiſh clergy, 168. is drove out of 
Ireland, 169. Dn ai 


| Riots, a ſevere at paſſed againſt them, iv. 366. revived and enfor- 


ced, 408. 


 Rippon, a negociation there, between Engliſh and Scots commiſſioners, 


vi. 296. transfeired, to London, 298. the reception which the 
Scots commiſſioners met with there, 330. 


Rivers, ear], brother of Edward IV. and tutor of the prince of Wales, 


is arreitea, ili. 283. murdered, 286. 


R1izzio, David, his character, v. 97. is promoted to the place of ſe- 


cretary for. F rench diſpatches to Jun Mary of Scotland, ib. 1s 
| believed 


Romans, they invade Britain, i. 6. 


I . 


believed to be a penſionary of Rome, 98. 
aſſaſſins acquitted, 101. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, is ſucceeded by William, his natural ſon, 
commonly called the Conqueror, 1. 183. 
- eldeſt ſon of the Conqueror, rebels againſt his father, i. 
Is reconciled to him, 294. carried with him into Eng- 


is murdered, 100. his | 


291. 


land, ibid. ſucceeds him in the dutchy of Normandy, 306. his 


character, ibid. his dutchy of Normandy is invaded by his 
brother William Rufus, 310. he comes to an accommodation 
with him, ibid. obtains his aſſiſtance againſt his brother Hen- 
ry, 311. repreſſes new broils in Normandy, 312. mortgages 
Normandy and Maine, to his brother William Rufus, 320. 
ſets out on a cruſade, 321. an account of his travels, 334. 
his younger brother Henry, poſſeſſes himſelf of the Engliſh 
throne, vacant by the death of his eldeſt brother, William Ru- 
fus, 335. on his return, he quietly ſteps into poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy, 342. is invited by divers Engliſh noblemen, to mount 
the Engliſh throne, ib. in fight of the army of his brother Hen- 
ry in England, comes to an agreement with him, 343. his ad- 
herents in England are proſecuted by his brother after his de- 
parture, 345. his adminiſtration in Normandy, ibid. he is made 
a priſoner in a battle with his brother, 247. and confined in 
| NR for life, ib. | 
natural ſon of Henry I. ſwears fealty to king Stephen, under | 
a reſervation, i. 379. the effect of this meaſure, ib, 

Robbery, how puniſhed by the Anglo-Saxons, i. 237. how puniſhed by 
Henry II. 481. how frequent in the reign of Henry III. li. 233. 
how frequent in the reign of Edward II. 381. 

Rochel, a fleet and army ſent to relieve it, vi. 172. 


they are defeated, 


ib. 173. another expedition undertaken to relieve 1 it, 199. it ſur⸗ 
renders at diſcretion, 200. | 
Rocheſter, earl of, conſults Gebe about an amour, vi. 7. Cauſes 


him to be confined, 8. conſequences of this ſtep, 9. 


Rochford, viſcounteſs, i iv. 239. beheaded on Tower-hill along with 
the queen, 240. 


Rocroi, battle of, vii. 258. 

Rodoric O Conner, king of Connaught. See Connaug br. 

Rohan, duke of, his raſhneſs, vi. 173. how een ib. 

Rollo, a Dane, his expedition, 1. 144. his firſt attempt, 145. his ſuc- 
ceſs in France, 148. his reception at court, ib. his death, ib. 


ſubdue 1t all but ee 10. 


deſert it, 13. rogues the N of the Britains, entreat 
ing their return, 14. | 


Rome, ſtate of its court in Henry I's time, i. 353. ſtate of, in the 
pontificate of pope Alexander, 450. ſtate of, in the reign of Hen- 
ry III. ii. 171. pope of, deſiſts from a claim of feudal ſubjection 
over England, 193. ſtate of the power of that court, in the m_ 

© 


V 
of Henry m. 3235 324. uneaſy at the appearance of the re- 
formation, 411. uſurpations of, complained of by the Engliſh 
 laity, 509. their new devices guarded again We. the parliament, 
iii. 6 
church ot, how founded, iv. 35. ſacked, 78. great violences 
there, ib. pope of, impriſoned, ib. power of, expelled England by 
Henry VIII. 128. re introduced by queen Mary, 429. finally ex- 
pelled by queen Elizabeth, v. 5, 6. See 8 Tabac, and Re for- 
mation. 
Rood of Grace, what, and when deftroyed, iv. 196. 
Koper, Sir Anthony, his trial, vi. 241. 
Roſewell, his trial, viii. = verdict againſt him, 197. 
Rojni's negociation, v. $16. 
Roundway down, battle of, vi. 454 
Routiers, what, 1. 468. „ 
KReyaliſts, form an inſurrection, vii. 131. are made priſoners, 132. 


ſtate of, at the commencement of the commonwealth, 189, 190. 


they form an inſurtection, 250. are quelled, 251. form another in- 

ſurrection, 289. which is diſcovered, ib. they conſpire againſt the 

long parliament reſtored, 308. are betrayed, 309. victory of, vill, 

152. 

Run. See Parliament. "= 

Runnemonde, the great charter there Punted for the firſt time, ii. 86. 
recapitulation of, 87, 88. agreed to be extended OY the barons to 
their Inferior vaſſals, 89. 

Rupert. prince, offers his ſervice to the king. vi. 439. heads the 

royal army at Edgehill, 441. puts the pailiament's army in an up- 
roar, 454, 455- takes Briſtol, 458. railes the ſiege of York, vii. 

24; 8 re at Marſton-moor, 12. adviſes the king to fight at 

Naſeby, 1 commands the royal vanguard there, 57. throws 
himſelf 1 0 Briſtol, 60. goes beyond the ſeas, 61. is made an 
admiral, 211. makes. ſail to America, ib. returns to France, 

| where he ſells his ſhips, 212. after the reſtoration, acts as a vice- 


admiral, 412. ſuccours Albemarle flying, 422. beats the Dutch, 


ib. is declared an admiral, 517. beats de Ruyter, 518 is beaten 
by the Dutch at the mouth of the Texel, 521. f 

Ruſſel, lord, tried, viii. 184. condemned, 188. executed, 190. 

Ruthwen, governor of Plymouth, commands at Bradoc down, vi. 451. 
eſcapes to Plymouth, ib. 

a Scotſman, is created earl of Brearford, rs; promoted to the 
rank of a general, ib. 

Rutland, earl, created duke of Albeinarle, 1. 3 degraded from his 

ducal-title, 52. conſpires againſt Henry VI. 68. betrays Eis aſſoci- 
ates, 69. preſents on a pole, to Henry IV. the head of his brother- 
in- law, lord Spenſer, ib. 

another, attends the duke of Norfolk in an | expedition againſt 


"Scotland, iv. 349. 
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Saxons, their character, i. 16 their civil government, ib. 17. 


by the Britons at Baden, 2 


ſettlement in N ib. the heptarchy eſtabliſhed among 
them, 26. 


1 NB E * 


941 Pantalcon, don, a Ne ambaſſador, hg in London, 


vii. 2 

Nabel, A. Robert, ſent to Eſſex- houſe, and on what errand, v. 
441. effects of this meſſage, ib. 

Safety, committee of, named, vii. 312. | amuſed by Monk, 320. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, the Engliſh ambaſſador i in Scotland, commences a 
negotiation there, for the martiage of the young queen with the 

prince of Wales, iv. 252. his ſervants are inſulted, in order to 
bring on a rupture, 253. he ſummons all who had been made pri- 

ſoneis in England, to return into cuſtody, and comes home to Eng- 
land, ib. is made a counſellor to the regency of Edward VI. 
aſſiſts in rallying the Engliſh cavalry at the battle of Viankey, TG. 
appointed a commiſſioner to try the cauſe of Mary queen of Son, 
with the Scots nation, v. 1 | 

Saladin, king of Egypt, his charaQer and ſchemes, i. 489. conquer 
_ Paleſtine, 1b. throws a great garriſon into Acre, ii 14. is beaten at 
Aſcalon, by Richard II. 21. makes a truce with that prince, 2 
dies, 23. | 

Saliſbury, biſhop of, at, 443. complains to the king at 
Baieux, 445, 446. conſequences of, 44). coiçęnteſs of, at- 
tainted, iv. 216. reptieved, ib. executed, 2322. 

——Sir John, condemned to death by the houſe of peers, ili. 23. | 

Sallee, deſtroyed by an Engliſh fleet, vi 244. 

Sanctuaries, number of, reitrained by Henry VIIL iv. 291. 

Sandilands, Sir James, bs ; embaſſy to F rance, how received there, v. 40. 

Sandwich, his death, vii. 4995. 

Sanquhir, Lord, a Scots nobleman, his crime and bundenen, vi. 577 


Sautre, William, reQor of St. Wine London, the firſt Loliard burnt 5 


in England, iii 70. 
Sawil, Sir John, his memorable promotion, iv. 60. 5 
their en- 
try into Britain, and ſucceſs againſt the Scots and Picts, 19. their 
quarrel with the Britons, 20. ſtate of in Britain, at their firſt com- 
ing, 23. divided into South and Weſt Saxons, ib. 24. are beaten 
by whom then governed, ib. their 


the ſource of union among their princes, 27. their ſu- 
perſtitions, and antient religion, 30. the chriſtian religion is intro- 
duced among them, ib. 26. ſoine of their kings return to paga- 


niſm, 45. ſtate of, when the heptarchy was united in one great 
ſtate, 61, 62. the corrupt ſpecies of chriſtianity which they recei- 
ved, 63, 64. are addicted to the worſhip of images, 67. 


Saxons, Anglo, or Anglo-Saxons, their kingdom erected in Britain, i. 68. 
their government, and rules of ſucceſſion to their crown, 21 3—220. 
how altered by the Norman invaſion, 225. the juriſdiction of their 
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1 pf ee. 
great lords, and their courts of juſtice, 228. their criminal 
laws, 231. a collection of their moſt remarkable laws, 234. 
their fine for murder, how deverſified, 235. theft, how pu- 
niſhed, 237. and how treaſon and rebellion, ib. the reverence due 
to their kings, 241. and value of their money, 242. the valne 
of divers commodities among them, ib. 243. their method of di- 
viding inheritances, 244, 245. their manners, 245. their go- 
vernment, how mixed and changeable, iii. 319, 320. See Anglo- 
Saxons. e . Oo. TT 
Saxons, Jut-Saxons, in Germany, perſecuted by Charlemagne, fly to 
Jutland, i. 69. aided by others from Jutland, they invade France 
and Britain, ib. 70. their firſt landing in Britain, ib. See Anglo- 
vaxen;. 1 2 # 
— South, or South-Saxons, kingdom of, eſtabliſned in Bri- 
MLA. . 5 
Scot, his trial, vii. 366. Er | 3 | 
Scotland, and Scots, Scots and Pitts invade Britain, i. 13. are repulſed 
by Saxons, 19, make a treaty with them againſt the Britons, 20. 
Scotland is ſubdued by England, 110 king of, Conſtantive, af- 
ſiſted by Danes, makes an irruption into England, ib. 11. king of, 
Malcomb, obtains a gift of the county of Cumberland, 113. a re- 
bellion there, in which king Duncan is flain, 181. the rebellion 
ends, by the ſlaughter of Macbeth the rebel, ib. and in the reſto- 
ration of Malcomb, Duncan's ſon, ib. who does homage to William 
the Conqueror for Cumberland, 262. receives kindly Edgar Athe- 
ling and his ſiſters, 264. marries Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter, ib. 
co és into England, to aſſiſt Edgar in a renewed attempt, 267, 
carries him and his followers back into Scotland, 268. is repulſed 
in another attempt on England, 294. flain in another againſt it, 
312. and to him, his brother Donald ſucceeds, ib. who is de- 
throned by Duncan, a natural ſon of Malcomb's, ib. king of, Wil- 
liam, confederates with France againſt England, and invades the 
latter kingdom, 474. agrees to a ceſſation of arms, ib. in an af- 
ter invaſion, is made a priſoner, 477. his humiliating treaty with 


Henry II. 479. the treaty is ſtrictly executed, 480. the vaſlalage 


of Scotland, obtained by this treaty, is releaſed for a ſum of money, 
by Richard . . 6: an pf Alexander, receives, on what terms, 
the flying Engliſh barons, 96. on the death of Alexander III. Mar- 
garet, maid of Norway, is declared queen of Scotland, 250 her 
death, and enſuing competition for the crown, 252. ſtate of that 
competition, ib. 253. it is referred for determination to the king 
of England, 254. what benefit the Evgiifh king expected from ac- 
cepting this reference, ib. 255. an examination of the Engliſh 
claim to feudal homage for the kingdom of Scotland, 256, 257. 
Mr. Carte's notion thereto relative, examined, 258—260, the be- 
| haviour of the Scots nobles, in preſence of the Engliſh king, at 
Norham, 260, 261. their reply to Edward's demand there, 262, 
263. commilitoners are named, to conſider the claims of the com- 


petitors, 


etitors, 
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petitors, 264. an award js pronounced in favour of Baliol, 266. 


he is provoked to rebel, by Edward's humiliating demands, 267. 
an alliance with France is confirmed, by a ſtipulated marriage be- 
tween the prince of Scotland, and the daughter of Philip of Va- 
Jois, 273. king of, John, refuſes obedience to the Engliſh king's 
Citations, 2:0. an account of hoſtilities between the two na- 
tions, 291, 292. Scotland is ſubdued, and put under the govern- 


ment of earl Warrenne, 293. France deſerts the Scots alliance. 
308. Wallace's character, zog who inſtigates the Scots to revolt, 


ib 310. and after del eating the Engliſh, is choſen regent of Scot- 


land, 313. the Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by 


the Engliſh army commanded by the king in perſon, at Falkirk, 
315. a conference between young Bruce and Wallace, 316. 
Scotland is again ſubdued by England, 318. the pope in vain in- 
terpoies in behalf of the Scots, ib. 319. the Scots, under Cum 
min, Chace away the Engliſh government, 321. Scotland is again 


reduced by Edward in perſon, ib. 322. and Sir William Wallace 


1s taken and ſuffers as a traitor in London, 322, 323. charac- 
ter of young Robert Bruce, ſon of the competitor for the Scots 
crown, 323. he informs Cummin and others of his reſolution to 
ſave his country, 325. kills John Cummin the regent, 327. an 


account of the enſuing revolt and defeat of the Scots, 328. 329. 


they gain ſome advantages under Bruce's command, 338 Bruce, 
after ſome further ſucceſſes, makes a truce with the Engliſh 


King, Edward II. 348. Scotland is again invaded by a mighty 


army of the Engliſh, headed by their king, 349. which is de- 


feated by Bruce at Bannocburn, 351. the Scots army ravages | 


the northern counties of England, 352. a truce for thirteen. 
years, is made between Edward and Bruce, 361. the Scots, 
headed by Murray and Douglas, invade England, 384. a deſcrip- 
tion of their equipage, 385. their tranſactions in England, 386, 
387. are forced to retreat into their own country, 388. 2 
treaty of peace between England and Scotland, ratified in parlia- 


ment, ib. 389, David, a minor, ſucceeds his father in the Scots 
throne, 393. a battle between the Engliſh and him, near the river 


Erne, by which Baliol recovers the kingdom, 396. troubles. 


about the eſtates of Engliſhinen in Scotland, 394 Baliol's coro- 


nation and expulſion, 398. a war breaks out between vcot- 
land and England, ib. 309 and Balio| is once more received as 
king, 400. another wa! with England on his account, 401. his 
ſec.nd expulſion, 402. king David's army is routed, and the 


king is taken and carried a priſoner to the Tower, 453. {et at 
liberty, 476. ſtate of, at the death of Edward III. iii. 5. a bat- 


tle between the Engliſh under Piercy, and the Scots under Douglas, 
at Otterburn, 27, 28. between the ſame at Homeldon, 73. the 
prince of Scotland falls into the hands of king Heniy IV. 81. and 
the Scots king, Robert, dies of grief, ibid, the regency of the 
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duke of Albany, uncle of the king, commences, ib. a confedera- 
cy between Scotland and France againſt England, 120 the re- 
gent ſends ſuccours to the Orleans party in France, ib a new re- 
gent, Murdac, ſon of the former, ſends more ſuccours to France, 
134 fate of, immediately before James I. of Scotland, at his ac- 
ceſſion a priſoner in England, was ſet. at liberty, 135. ftate of, 
when Henry VI. fled hither with his queen, 227. the Engliſh im- 
poitor, Warbec, flies to the cou:t of rhe Scots king, 389. the 
feception he met with, 390. king of, in ſupport of the impoſtor, 
invades England, 464. is routed at Flouden, and never after 
heard of, 465. the queen-dowager is made regent, 467. depo- 
fition of the queen dowager, and the election of the duke of Al- 
bany in her place, iv. 5. the then ſtate of Scotland, ib. 6. an 
account of the riſe of many differences in that kingdom, 7 the 
arrival of the duke of Albany from France, and his adminiſtration, 
ib. the duke of Albany's return to France, and hiſtory of, in his 
abſence, 8. the regent returns to Scotland, and makes a truce 
with England, 45. an Engliſh invaſion, during a ſecond abſence 
of the regent in France, 47, 48. his warlike operation: againſt 
England. when he comes back to Scotland, 48, 49. retires a- 
gain to France, and never returns, ib 49. the reformation be- 
gins there, and is promoted by Hamiltons fieady ſufferings, 233. 
th 235. the clergy offer the king a free gift, and invite 
him to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils of heretics, 236. the 
king of England reſolves on war with Scotland, 246. which is 
ſoon after invaded by an Evgliſh army, 248. the rout of Sol - 
way, ib. 249 and death of king James V. 249. the ſcheme 
of an union with England, is foi med by the marriage of the prince 
of Wales with the young queen of Scots, 250 a treaty is made 
with England for that purpoſe, 252. a new rupture, 254. the 
cuſtody of the young queen is entruſted with the heads o 
four potent families, ibid. the differences between the families 
of Arran and Lennox, 260. a civil war thereby occaſioned, 261. 
an Engliſh invaſion repulſed, 265 and Lennox's flight into Eng 
land, ib. the reaſon why the Engliſh forces then ſo ſpeedily left 
Scotland, ib 266. is comprehended in a treaty of peace betwee 
| France and England, 275. Wiſhart promotes the reformation 1 
| Scotland, 316, 317. his martyrdom, 318, cardinal Beaton's af 
ſaſſination, ib. 319. the then ſtate and misfortune of Scotland 
320. St. Andrews is beſieged, where Beaton's murderers have 
| retired, ib. it is ſurrendered, .321. a plague then in Scotland 

tb. an Engliſh invaſion concerted againſt Scotland, ib. 322 
the invaders enter Scotland with the protector at their head 
323. the battle of Pinkey begins, 325. continues with variou 
ſucceſs, ib. 326. is decided in favour of the Engliſh, 326, 32 


further progreſs of the Engliſh arms, and return of the protector ii 
England, 327. Haddington taken, and garriſoned by the Engli 
333- propoſals in pariiament to ſend the young queen to France 
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334- French gold in plenty there, 335. the young queen is 
ſent to France, ib. more military exploits between England and 
Scotland, ib. 336. a tumult between French and Scots ſoldiers in 
Edinburgh, wherein the provoſt is ſlain, 336. Scotland reaps be- 
nefit from the inteſtine diviſions that then prevailed in England, 
337. the plague makes great havock in Scotland, and ſtops the 
military operations there, 358. a peace with England, 359. the 
queen-dowager makes a journey to France, 467. an account of the 
great men that go in her train, ib. her return, and entrance on 
the regency, 469. commiſſioners are ſent from the parliament of 
Scotland, to alliſt at the young queen's marriage with the Dauphin, 
470. the — contract made, and marriage ſolemnized, 471. 


Queen of, is conſidered by Queen Elizabeth as her moſt inveterate 


enemy, v. 20. a ſet of reformers, known by the name of the Con- 
gregation of the Lord, appears there, 22. Mill burnt there for 


| hereſy, 24. ſubſcriptions for a league againſt popery, 25. the ar- 


rival of John Knox there, 26. the e goo and congrega- 
tion arm againſt each other, 27. meſſages and remonſtrances be- 
tween the belligerant parties, 28, 29. a capitulation and breach of 
it, complained of, 29, 30. churches and monaſteries deftroyed by 
the inſurgents, 31. and the queen regent takes ſhelter in Dunbar, 
ib. new articles of capitulation, 32. ſoldiers and divines arrive 
from France, to combat the reformers, 33. who ſend meſſages to 
queen Elizabeth demanding ſuccours, 34. a treaty of mutual de- 

fence is concluded between queen Elizabeth and the reformers, 36. 
relief comes to them from England, ib. 37. the French, by treaty 
with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, evacuate Scotland, 37. the union be- 
tween England and the Scots reformers is made more compleat, 38. 
a confeſſion of faith, agreeable to the new doctrines, is ratified by 
the parliament there, 39. and an embaſſy is ſent to France for the 


queen's ratification of theſe proceedings, which is refuſed, 40. a- 


gain refuſed to queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, 44. the queen is 


invited back to Scotland ib. her arrival there, 46, 47. her recep- 


tion there from the reformers, 48, 49. a converfation there, be- 


| tween Knox and the Queen, 51, 52. an uproar in Edinburgh, oc- 


caſioned by ſome differences between the Queen's uncle and a ſtrum- 


pet, 53, 54. the then ſtate of the Scots clergy, 56. an embaſſy from 


the Queen of Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, 57. how anſwered, 58, 
59. divers ſuitors to the Queen of Scots, how regarded, 61, 62. 


See Mary, Queen of Scots. marriage of the Queen and Darnly, 


91. an inſurrection thereby cauſed, ib. 92. the inſurgents art 
encouraged by the Engliſh ambaſſador, 92. take ſhelter in Eng- 
land, 93. the purport of a French embaſſy to the Queen, 95. 
Rizzio's murder there, 100. lord Darnley's murder 107. Mar- 
riage of the Queen and Bothwell, 118. an inſurrection, which 


occaſions Bothwell's fli.ht, 121, 122. and the Queen's confine- 


ment, 122, 123. the Queen's reſignation, 127. Murray's regen- 


cy 


5 
ey commences. 128. See Murray, earl of. Queen Mary's flight 
into England, 131. committioners appointed to examine her af- 


fair, 134. Murray's affathcation, 173. Mary's triumphant par- 


ty in Scotland, 174 Marr's ſhort regency, 2079. Mortou's re- 
gency, commences ib. Queen Mary's party ſubdued, 208. Mor- 
ton's reſignation, 234. he is afterwards perfuaded to retain the 


government, 235. his trial and death, 236. Gowries conſpira- 


Cy, 252, 253. the king's delivery and aſſumption of the go- 
vernment, 253. Queen Mary's t:tal commences, 209. ſentence, 
308. in terpoſition of her ſon in her favour, 315, 316. her exe- 
cution, 322—329. king of, becomes king of England, by queen 
Elizabeth's death, 468. his departu e from Edinburgh, and arriyal 
in London, 511, 512. ſtate of, after the acceſſion of the Scots 
king to the Engliſh crown, vi 20. viſited by its monarch, 21. the 
then ſtate of the Scots church, 24. ceremonies, ſome received 
there, 28. vilited by Charles I. 238. diſcontents there, 259. li- 
turgy introduced there, 262. tumults there, 263, 264. covenant 
there, 266. an aſſembly there, 270 acts of, 271. money lent 
thbither from France, 272. foldiers enliſted there, and an army 
Tailcd ib. 273. a pacification, 277. military preparations renew- 
ed, 280. entry into England, od the battle of Newburn upon 

Lyne, 255. meſſengers Tent from the Scots army to the king, 
ib. the tit meeting of the commiſtioners at Rippon, 296. the trea- 


ty is transferred to London, 298. the Scots army levies contribu- 


tions in England, 318. commiſſioners of, their reception in Lon- 


don, 320. the Scots army is paid and diſbanded, 361. Scot- 


land is again viſited by Charles I. 362. parliament of, ſends 
commiſſioncts to treat with the Englifh parliament, 379. conſerva- 
tors of the peace, ſummon a convention in Scotland 474. ſolemn 
Jeague and covenant there, 475. an army is levied, 476. which 
enters England, ib. blockades Vork, vii 10. takes that city, 13. 
ſtate of, in 1645, 43. the Scots army receives the king at Newark, 
75. delivers him tv the pariiament's army, 82. is diſbanded, ib. 
fra e of Scotland in 1648, 118, 119. commillioners of, declare for 
the king, 119. a Scots invaſion of England prepared, 121. the 
army is defeated at Preſton, 131. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles 
I. 165. commiliioners of, at Breda, 180, the king's arrival there, 
190. an aſſem ibly there, 191. ſtate oi the king's authority there, 
193. the promotion of Leſley, to the chief command of the Scots 
army there, 195. battle of Dunbar, 197. Cromwell at Edin- 
but, ib. ſtate of the king's affairs there, 199. bis arrival in 
the Scots camp at Torwood, 201. the army marches haſtily ſouth- 
wards, 202. is defeated at Worceſter, 203. Scotland is ſubdued 
by Monk, 214. united to the con:monwealth of England, 215. 
Cromwell's adminiftration there, 274. ſtate of, at the reſto1ation, 
373. proccedings of a parliament chere, 374. rigorous execution 


of 
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of the new laws, 452. an inſurrection there, 453. ſtate of, at 
the peace of Nimeguen, viii. 46. arbitrary meafures purſued 
there, 52. writs of intercommuning againſt conventiclers, 58. 
noblemen, and landed gentlemen, forbid to depart the kingdom, 
ib. complaint of the Scots diſcontented lords at London, 59. 
ftate of, towards the end of king Charles II's reign, 111. ano- 


ther inſurrection there, 112. the battle of Bothwell bridge there, 


113. indemnity there granted, 115. the duke of York theie, 
164. ſtate of, in 1681, 166. extreme ſeverities there, 168, 169. 


the cauſe of theſe ſeverities, 170. fate of, at the time of 


Argyle's invaſion, 229. ſtate of, in 1686, 243. ſtate of, when 
the prince of Orange landed at Torbay, 291. the revolution 
convention there ſummoned, 299. the crowa and regal Cignity, 
are offered to the prince and princeſs of th 6 and their heirs, 

OO. 

EY a new tranſlation of them by Tindal, 142. by Henry VII 

5 18 | 
. what, and when dropt, I. 124. 

ah 1 4 between French and Engliſh, on the coaſt of Brittany, i Tra 

448. off Breſt, 457. off the iſle of Wight, iv. 270 between 

Engliſh and Spaniards in the channel, 354.—356. at Dover, vi, 

220. at Plymouth, 222. in the Mediterranean, ib. on the voſt 


of Kent, ib. at the Goodwin, '5. 223. in the channel, 223. on 


the coaſt of Holland, 242. at the Canaries, 205. between the 
duke of York and Obdam, 412. at the mouth of the Thames, 


422. at Solebay, 495. on the coaſt of Holland, 518. at the 


mouth of the Texel, 519. 

Seamen, number of, in Queen Elizabeth's 5 reign, v. 345. 

Security, parliamentary, debt firſt contr acted 0 om it, iii. 24 

Sedgemoor, battle of, viii. 222. 

Seneffe, battle of, viii. 8. 

Serfs, their nature, 11. 112: | 

Severus, emperor, makes addition to the wall built by Adrian, i „ 7-8 

Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII. iv. 176. her iſſue included in 
the entail of the crown, 178. brings forth a prince, and dies in 
childbed, 191. 

—— lord Edward, ſon of the protector, loſes his horſe at the battle 
of Pinkey, iii. 325. is repulſed in an attempt on Fife, 335. 

Sir Edward, created earl of Hereford, iv. 191. choſen pro- 


tector by the executors of Henry VIII's will, 304, and created 
duke of Someiſet, 305. his ambition on the removal of Southamp- 


ton, 306. his great authority, how ſubmitted to, 30), 308. his 
ſtrenuous endeavours to compleat the retormation, 308, 309. is 
guided by Cranmer's councils, 310. is oppoſed by the biſhop of 
| Wincheſter, ib. 311. appoints a general viſitation of all the dio- 
ceſes in England, 311. protects the reformation abroad, 314. 


Prepares to invade Scotland, and why, 321. invades it, and pre- 


pares 
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pares for a deciſive action, 323, 324. engages the Scots army at 
Pinkey, 325. routs them, 326. on his return to London, ſuinmons 
a parliament, 328. conſents to a repeal of the ſtatute equaliſing 
proclamations to laws, and to divers ſtatutes promoting the refor- 
mation, ib. 329. in council, iſſues divers orders in behalf of the re- 
formation, 331, 332. orders Haddington in Scotland to be fortified 
and garriſoned with Engliſh troops, 333. raiſes an army to make 
a conqueſt of Scotland, 336. and gives the command of it to 
the earl of Shrewſbury, ib. diſcovers his brother, the admiral's 
cabals againſt him, 338. is reconciled to him, 340 on new diſ- 
coveries, deprives him of his office of admiral, and ſends him to 
the tower, 342. promotes a bill of attainder againſt his brother, 
343, 344. obtains it to be paſſed, and orders his execution, 344. 

rants, in council, a commiſſion to the primate and others, to ſearch 
Pr anabaptiſts and all heretics, 348. diſcontents appear againſt his 
government, 351, 352. 
355. ſends lord Ruſſel at the head of an army againſt them, and 
the earl of Warwic with another, and quells them, 355, 356. 
grants a general indemnity, 357. diſmantles Haddington, and or- 
Tos the artillery to be brought to Berwic, 358. a war breaks out 
with France, ib. 359. but diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the Em. 


peror, deſires to conclude a peace with France and Scotland, 359. 


factions ariſe in the council againſt him, 360. a conſpiracy is there 
formed againſt him, 362. reſigns his proteQtorſhip, and is ſent to 
the Tower, 364. is ſucceeded in power by the earl of Warwic, 


ib. 365. is fer at liberty and re-admitted into the council, 366. 


ſent by the council to try Gardiner's temper, 369. his ruin is re- 
| ſolved on by the earl of Northumberland, 377. is arreſted and 


| brought to trial, 378. condemned, and executed, 379. character 


Hf, ib. 380. | 

Seymour, Sir Francis, his behaviour in parliament, vi. 177, 178. 

— Sir Thomas, made a counſellor to the regency of Edward VI. 
iv. 302. created Lord Seymour, and promoted to the office of lord 
high admiral, 305. the Engliſh fleet, under his command, makes a 


deſcent on the coaſt of Scotland, and is repulſed, 335. character 


of, 338. cabals againſt his brother the protector, ib. is diſcovered, 
and ſeemingly reconciled to him, 340. is arreſted, and by his bro- 


ther's intereſt a hill of attainder is brought into parliament againſt 


him, 343. he is attainted, and executed, 344. 
Sforza, Ludovico. See Ludovico and Milan. 

— Maximilian. See Maximilian and Milan, i: 

——— Francis, obtains the inveſtiture of Milan, iv. 109. dies with- 

dur iſſue, 156. | | Rs „„ 

Shafteſbury, earl of, leaves the court party, and why, vii. 515. ad- 

heres cloſely to the country party, 516. his opinion of the bill of 

_ excluſion, viii. 102. he preſents the duke of York to the grand 

jury of Middleſex for recuſancy, 125. is accuſed ef high treaſon, 

£ 3 162. 


which are followed by inſurrections, 354, 
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162. acquitted, ib. engages in the duke of Monmouth's conſpi- 
racy, 178. dies, 180. . 
Shakeſpear, his character, vi. 131. 
Sharp, doctor, promoted to the archbiſhopric of 8. Andrews, vil. 375. 
murdered, viii. 112. 


Sheep, price of, in Edward It's reign, ii. 377. ſtate of, in Henry VIIEPs 


reign, iv. 298. 
Sherborn, biſhop of Chicheſter, ee! Cranmer, i iv. 180. 


Sheriffs, a new nomination of them, vili. 1 171. effects of, 172, 


173. 
Ship, firſt of the royal navy 1 built; i 1 427. : 
Ship-money, firſt levied in England, i. 152. on maritime towns, vi. 


162. on the whole kingdom, 239. writs for, ſelf-contradiQory, 


253. decreed for by all the judges of England, 2 54. declared ille- 
gal by the houſe of commons, 317. 


Shipping, ſtate of, in Edward III's reign, 11, 512. decky of, thn, 


what aſcribed to, ibid. ſtate of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 
500. 


Shires, deputies from; firſt ſummoned to parliament, 1. 316 


Shirley, Sir Thomas, his caſe, viii. 13. 


Shore, Jane, accuſed of Oy in the council, 1. 289. her hiltory, 


ib. her fate, 290. 
Ar battle of, iii. 76, 77. 


gents againſt Henry VIII. iv. 187. attends the duke of Norfolk in 
an expedition againſt Scotland, 248. commands againſt the Scots, 
dy a commiſſion from Somerſer the protector, 336. 

earl of, added to the privy- council, when the Queen of 


Scotland's caſe is under their conſideration, v. 149. appointed to ſee 


the ſentence againſt her executed, 322. informs that W of his 
orders, ib. attends the execution, 324—329. 
Sidney, Algernon, tried, vil, 191. condemned, and executed, 193. 
Sidney, Sir Henry, made governor. of Ireland, v. 415. his adminiſtra- 
tion there, ib. recalled, 416. 
Sir Philip, his letter to queen Elizabeth, when her marriage 
with the duke of Anjou was propoſed, v. 249—251. his death, 
celebrated by James I. then king of Scotland, 281. 
Sir Robert, ſent to Scotland on an embaſſy, v. 347. 
Silver, value of, in Henry VIII's reign, iv. 411. See Money. 


Scots, and produced _ her, v. 144, 145. 
Simnel, Lambert, his hiſtory, iii. 340. is received in Ireland, as earl 
Warwic, and proclaimed king, 342. is taken, and made a ſcullion, 


347 


Simon, Richard; a prieſt, raiſes an inſurrection againſt 8 VIII. ir. 


340. is taken priſoner, 347. but not to be tried, and why, u in a 
court of law, ib. 

Sindercomb condemned, vii. 290, 291. | 3 
Vor. VIII. | Kre-:: 5 Lintgeim, 


— earl of, raiſes forces without a commiſſion, to quell inſur- | 


box of, intercepted, containing letters of Mary Queen of 


1 ́ M K 


Sintzeim, battle of, vi. 251. Mp 
Sixvard, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, i. 181. his death, 
. 5 TH 
Six articles of religion. See Articles. 
biſhops. See Biſhops, 
Skinner's caſe, vii. 464. . . 
Slaves, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 227. 
Sleda, king of Eſſex, dies, i. 53. his poſterity hold that kingdom, 
till it is ſubdued by Egbert, the founder of the Engliſh monarchy, 
ibid. 5 3 6 
| Smalcaltde, a league there made among the proteſtant princes of the 
empire, iv. 108. forced into a war with the emperor, 315. 
Smyrna fleet attacked, vii. 488. it repulſes the Engliſh, 489. 
Soldiers, common, their pay in Edward IIT's reign, ii. 513. in Henry 
V's time, 111. 126. N | | | 
Solebay, a . 1p there, vii. 495. 


| Somerſet, earl of, created, iii. 27. preſents an appeal againſt the duke 
of Gloceſter, 34. made marquis of Dorſet, 35. 5 
duke of, enters into cloſe connections with the Queen of 
Henry VI. ii. 344. ſucceeds to Suffolk's power in the miniſtry, 
195. ſent to the Tower, 206. releaſed, and ſlain at the battle of 
St. Albans, 209. | | | EE | 
| duke of. See Seymour, Sir Edward. 


| duke of, his rife, vi. 3. his fall, 17. — 
duke of, a lord of the bed-chamber, diſmiſſed from all his 
employments, vill. 254. 1 
Soubiſe, his negotiation at London, vi. 171. 
Southampton, earl of, created, iv. 191. 
— — another created, iv. 305. See Wriethefley, puts the 
great ſeal in commiſſion, ib. is deprived of his office of chancellor, 
_ fined, and confined, 306. is put out of the council. 307. by 
whom his credit with the protector was ſubverted, 342. meets at 
Ely-houſe with Warwic, and others, who aſſume the power of the 
council, 362, and force Somerſet to reſign, 364. he ſoon after 
dies of grief, 365. | 
— made general of the horſe to Queen Elizabeth, v. 430. 
meets with male- contents at Drury-houſe, 440. appears at Eſſex- 
houſe among the conſpirators there, 442. arraigned, and condemn- 
ed, 444. his life is ſpared, 449. detained in priſon for privately 
_ marrying Eſſex's couſin, 484. 5 
Spain, becomes formidable by the union of Arragon and Caſtile, iii. 
51. and by its union with the Low-Countties, occaſioned by the 
acceſſion of Charles ſon of the emperor Maximilian, and the heireſs 
of Burgundy, to the Spaniſh throne, 436, 437. and by the electi- 
on of the Spaniſh monarch to the imperial dignity, iv. 21. War 


between Spain and France breaks out, 28. army of, beſieges Bay-] 


onne in France, but is conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege, 56. expells 


the French gut of Italy, 59. routs the French army at Pavia, and 


5 takes 


gainſt France, viii. 268. 


C x: 


takes the king priſoner, 63. a treaty between Spain and France, 
72, 73. whereby the French king recovers. his liberty, 73. war 


with France and England, 81. a 77 peace re-eſtabliſhed, 106. 
Spain enriched, by the conqueſt o 
Spaniſh king's influence with the Pope, Pole 1s created a cardinal, 


Mexico and Peru, 107, by the 


203. enters into an alliance with England againſt France, 256, 
which gives riſe to a new war, ib. military operations of a Spaniſh | 
army, joined with the Engliſh againſt France, 259. military 
operations of, againſt France, 260. peace with France, 266. 
makes war with the proteſtant princes of Germany, 315. ſuffers 


great loſſes by that war, 410 Philip, prince of, married to Mary, 
Queen of England, 415. his marriage celebrated in Weſtminſter, 


427. acceſſion of Philip to the throne of Spain, and other domi- 
nions of his father, 454. a truce with France broke by the French 


king, at the ſolicitation of the pope, 457. in which war, England 


Joins with Spain againſt France, 462. negotiations for peace with 


France begun, 476. end in a peace, and marriage of the Spaniſh 


king with a princeſs of France, v. 13. perſecution of heretics in 


the dominions of Spain begins, 66. king of, ſupports the national 


religion of France, 69. forms a ſecret treaty with the houſe of 
Guiſe for that purpoſe, 71. a treaty of peace between Spain and 
England, 200. the revolt of Holland and Zealand, and other 


towns and provinces in the Low Countries, 220, 221. mutinies in 
the Spaniſh armies in the Low-Countries, 224. a Spaniſh invaſion 
of Ireland, 237. Portugal added to Spain, 276. plantations of, 


pillaged by Drake, 279. an engagement between the Engliſh and 
Spaniſh armies in the Low-Countries, 280, 281, fleet of, deſtroy- 


ed at Cadiz, 338. great preparations in Spain for an invaſion of 


England, 341. their armada defeated, 355. fleet of, takes an 
Engliſh man of war, 376. which is the firſt they ever took, ib · 
war between Spain and France, 389. peace between France and 
Spain, 403. Spaniards arrive in Ireland, to ſupport the rebels 
there, 454. expulſion of, 455. depredations of, complained of 


in England, 556. a truce between Spain and Holland, 558. 


o 


negotiation with . about marriage and the Palatinate, vi. 
45. the prince of Wales there, and careſſed by the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, 76. allowed to return, 78. a remarkable diſcourſe be- 
tween the king of Spain and the earl of Briſtol, go. war with 
England and Holland, 92. an expedition from England againſt 


Spain, 149. peace with England, 218. acts of hoſtility between 


England and Spain, vii. 259. war declared, 263. galleons of, ta- 
ken, 264. armies of, deteated at Dunes, by the combined armjes 
of France and England, 287. peace between France and Spain, 
314. war breaks out again between theſe two powers, 440. peace 
again, 447. the king of, aſſiſts Holland againſt France, 511. 
unites with Holland and other powers, in a grand confederacy a- 


Rrr a Spalato, 
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Spalato, archbiſhop of, turns proteſtant, vi. 136. 
Spenſer, Hugh, his character, ii. 355 he becomes the king's fa- 


vourite, and the object of the hatred of the barons, ibid. ef- 


fects of his avarice, 356, 357. he, with his father, is baniſh- 


ed by the parliament, 357. 1ecalled by the king, 358. more 


inſtances of his avarice, 361. his father executed by the 
Queen's party, 367 he undergoes the ſame fate, 368. a de- 
tail of old Spenſer's loſſes in an inſurtection, 379. remarks on 
thi: detail. 381. 

— lord, is created earl of Gloceſter, iii. 35, 36. degraded, 52. 
68. conlpires againſt Henry IV 68. flain, 1b. 69. 

— an author, his character, v. 508, 509. 

Speer, Mr. his ſpeech i in the houſe of commons, touching the prero- 
gative, V. 459. . 

Staſford, Earl of, tried, vin. 137. condemned, I 39- | executed, 
140. 


Staſfords, Sir Humphrey and Thomas, head an inſurrection, iii. 337. 


the eldeſt is executed at Tyburn, ib. and the other flies to a ſanc- 


tuary, and is pardoned, ib. 
St. Albans, firſt battle of, iii. 208. Sede battle of, 218. 


St. mn beſieged by the oO * party, ili. 320. ſurren- 


dered, 32 
Stanley, lord, accuſed by Cl Ford, as an abettor of Watbeck's impoſ- 


ture, iii. 283. condemned and executed, 383. 


Star-Chamber, court of, authority of, extended to the. decif on of pri- 


vate cauſes, ii 507. how founded, iii 418. ſtate of, in queen Eli- 


zabeth's reign, v. 473, 474. how they uſed their priſoners, 477. 


ſtate of, under James I. vi. 101, feverities of, 233. pronounces 
judgment agaiuft Prynne, 237. againſt Sir Anthony Roper, 241. 


 Aliton, &c. ib. againſt diiobeyers of proclamations, 243. con- 


demns Baſtwick and Burton, 247. fines the biſhop of Lincoln, 248. 


prohivits vintners to fel] or dreſs victuals in their houſes, 249. ob- 
liges them to compound for diſobedience, ib. puniſhes Lilburn, | 
250. fentences of, are reverſed in | parhament, 316. it is aboliſh- 


ed, 356 
State, council of, its riſe, viii. 164. its authority, 209. 
Stealing. See Theft, 
Stephen, a younger ſon of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 


character of, i. 374, 375 he is crowned king of England, 376. 
grants 2 ne Charter to his lubjects, 377. the methods he took to 


enſure his throne, ib. 378. violates the privileges of his ſubjects, 
381. repulies a Scots iavaſion, ib. 382 obliges a nobleman and a 
biſhop to give up their fortreſſes, 383. Is ſummoned to appear be- 


fore a ſynod at Weſtminſter, ib. falls out with his clergy, ib. is 


made a priſoner in battle with the empreſs Matilda's partizans, 386. 
is exchanged for earl Robert her brother, 390. his party is laid un- 
der a papa) interdiet, 391. effects oh ib. makes a compromiſe 


with. 
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with Henry, Matilda's eldeſt ſon, 394. dies, ib. his character, ib. 


395: 
9 and, archbiſhop of Canterbury encourages the Engliſh to oppoſe 
e Normans, i i. 247. is not allowed to be preſent at the corona- 
tow of William the Conqueror, 251. his character, 272. he is 
degraded by the pope's legate, 274. 


St. Jahn, knights of, obtain the poſleſſion of the — N Th 


376. 
St. Omers, battle of, viii. 26. CR 
St. Thomas, of Canterbury, legend of, Iv. 198, 196. 
S!rafford, Farl of, made preſident of the council of York, vii. 223. 


lord lieutenant of Irelend, ib. and general of the army againit 
the Scots, 297. his conduct, 303. he is impeached, 305. thrown | 
into the Tower, 309. a committee of both houſes prepare a 


charge againſt him, 333. privy councellors examined againit 


him, ib. 334. articles of impeachment drawn up againſt him, 


335. they are repelled by his apology, 338. a bill of attain- 


der is brought into the houſe of commons againſt. him, 346. 
the methods uſed to make it paſs, ib. a new diſcovery that 


then happened, greatly contributes towards the ſucceſs of this 
meaſure, 348. the then circumſtances of the houſe of Jords, 
349. the bill paſſes that houfe, ib. a fatal ſtep taken by 
Stratford, 350. the king conſents to the bill, 2315 the earl is 
executed, 


Stratford, archbiſhop, diſobliges king Edward m.. ii. 422. his con- 


duct on the * landing from F rance, 424. is reconciled to the 
king, ib. 


Stridland's motion for a Fe ER of the lurgy, how received, v. 


181. how agreeable to queen Elizabeth, ib. 


Strigul, Farl of, his agreement with the king of Leinſter, i. 453. 


makes himſelf maſter of Dublin, 460 becomes poſſeſſed of the 
kingdom of Leinſter, by his marriage with the heireſs, ib. routs 
the king of Connaught's army, ib. is fo overawed by Longchamp, 
that he dares not produce the king's mandate, appointing him coun- 
cellor to that nobleman, ii. 18. aſſiſts John to mount the Engliſh 


throne, 42. now earl of Pembroke, lays a plan for the relief of 


Chateau Gaillard, 53. is diſappointed, 54. 
Stuart, his correip ondence with Fagal, vill. 270. 


Subſidies and Fificenths, the king confents that they be diſpoſed of by 


a committee of parliament, vi. 85. rife of, 115, 116. changed i into 
a land-rax, 116. four for the laſt time voted, vii. 400. 


i Succeſſion of the crown, ſettled in Henry VIII's time, by act of parlia- 


ment, iy. 215, 216. further ſettlement of, 202. " changed by patent, 
389. another ſettlement of, 407. _ 

Suetonius Paulinus, made governor of Britain, i i. 7. bis adminiſtration, 
8. recalled, 

Suffelk, Earl of; chancellor of England, impeached by the houſe of 
commons, iii. 16. the frivolous charge brought againſt him, 17. 


deprived of his office, 18. 
Suffolk, 


F 


Suffelk, another, appointed commander of the Engliſh army beſiegin g 


Orleans, iii. 145. obtains a lage convoy of proviſions for the uſe 


of the beſiegers, 146, 147. dares not venture o attack the convoy 
directed by the Maid of Orleans, for the uſe of the town, 153. his 
army is daunted, ib. he is made a priſoner, 156. diſpatched to 
Touis to negotiate a peace, 176. promotes the king's marriage 


with Margaret of Anjou, 198. in conjunction with the queen and 


Wincheſter's partizans, 1eſolves on the duke of Glouceſter's ruin, ib. 
is promoted to the ducal dignity, ib. becomes the object of the 


public hatred, 190. his defence when impeached, 192. he is ba- 


niſhed the kingdom, 195. murdered, ib. 
Duke of, hiſtory of, iii. 412. conſpires againſt Henry VII. 


"nd leaves the kingdom, 413. returns, and 1s committed to the 


Tower, 414. beheaded, 459 

— Duke of, created, iii. 467. marries Margaret, qucen-dewa er 
| of France, and younger ſiſter of Henry VIII. 472. is offended with 
the king, and retires from court, iv. 4. commands in an expedition 


againſt France, 5. is one of the jury that tries and condemns Anne 


Boleyn, 173. commands forces againft inſurgents, 186. remon- 
ſtrates againſt the cruelty of the fix articles, 218, his ſpouſe, the 
queen, dowager, dies, 276. dies, ib. 


thumberland at the proclamation of lady Jane Gray, i Iv. 395. 


taken into cuſtody, and recovers his liberty, 400. engages in A 


_ conſpiracy againſt queen Mary, and ſecretly leaves London, 417. is 
brought back a e ib. tried, condemned, and executed, 
422. 8 i 
Earl of, created, vi. 6. | 
| Soltan, Solyman; his negotiation with the king of F rance, 1 


by that monarch to the king of Spain, iv 229. information of this 


perfidy ſent to the ſultan by the king of Spain, ib. 230. 


Sunderland, Earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate, viii. 100. fayours the 


excluſioniſts. 130 is brought again into the adminiſtration, ib. 
is continued by James II 211. 


Surrey, Earl of, is made treaſurer, 11, 431. character of, ib. is ſent 


to the borders, to put them in a poſture of defence, 452. commands 
the main body of the Engliſh at the battle of Flouden, 466. is cre- 
ated duke of Norfolk, 467. See Norfolk. 


eldeſt ſon of the former, obtains the title of earl of Surry, f 11, 


467. is made admiral of the Spaniſh dominions, iv. 43. commands 


in an invaſion of Scotland, 46. but cannot make hiwſelf maſter of 
one place, ib. attends the king in an expedition againſt France, 


265. is left in France, behind the king and made governor of Bou- 


logne, 283. his trial, character, and execution, 284 
Sufſex,kingdom of, formed, i 54. falls under the dominion of Weſlex, ib. 
Ea ] of, appointed a commiſſioner to try the cauſe between 


Mary queen of Scots and the Scots nation, v. 137. by letters, diſ- 
mne Mar al, s party in Scotland, 77. concerts with the French 
| ambaſſador 


Duke of, ſon of the former, accompanies the duke of Nor- 


ra 


ND. 


ambaſſador the terms of the marriage contracted between the 


queen and the duke of Anjou, 245. how regarded by the queen, 
ibid. 


Supremacy of the king, declared in parliament, iv. 131, 1 32. penalty 


of denying it to Edward VI. 329. title of, for ſome time, retained 
by queen Mary, 407. at length left out of the ſummons to parlia- 
ment, 428. penalties enacted againſt ſuch as refuſe that ti:le to queen 
Elizaberh, v. 11. 
Sweden, a treaty with that kingdom, relative to commerce, iv, 376. 
king of, propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary of Zuglaad. 473. 
a treaty of peace between the king oi Sweden and Poland, vii. 254. 
large dominions in Germany added to Sweden, ib. king of, obtains 
a great victory at Warſa u, ib. makes an alliance with England, 260. 
accedes to a league between England and Holland, 445 and to the 
treaty of Aix. la Chapelle, 447. armies of, 8 Fomerania, viii. 
19. is incjuded in the treaty of N:meguer, | 


S$weyn, king of Denmark, in conjunction with Olave, k ing of Norway, 


invades England, i 141. takes up his quarters in Southampton, 
142. ſoon after Olave's departure, he evacuates the kingdom with 
his followers, ib. invades England again, 151 a treaty of peace 

is purchaſed, by e of thirty thouſand pounds, 152. he dies, 
I54. 

Fwiſs, confederates with the dutchy of Milan, and incite the Milaneſe 
to revolt from France, ili. 449. enter France with a formidable 
army, but are bought off by large preſents, 452. retain their 
animoſity againſt the French, and take the reſtored duke of Milan 

under their protection, iv. 10. are beaten by the French at Marig- 
nan, ib. diſguſt the duke of Milan, by their tyranny, II. a great 

body of them is hired by the French king, and deſert his intereſt, 


L 85 


74 N 2 RED, king of Meſſina, his fears, when the . tale 


ſhelter in his dominions, i ii. 10, his inſidious behaviour on that oc- 

caſion, ib. 11. it proves inetfectual, 12. 

Taneſts, natuie of, v. 375. 

Tangiers, given by the king of Portugal, to king Charles II. in dowry 
with a Portugueſe priacels, Vil, 368. 08 

Taxes, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward T. it. 335. e by Ld- 
ward III. at his pleaſure, 50%. how impoſed, under the houſe of 
Lancaſter, iii. 128. impoted by Henry VII. without conſent of 
parliament, 1 Iv. 49 one grievous, impoſed on the whole kingdom, 
346, 347- ſtate of, in Engiand, during the commonwealth, vii. 
346. 

Taunton 1 vii. 55. relieved, ib. beſieged again, ib. lows 
again, 60. | 5 5 


Taylor, 
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Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, refuſes to kneel at the celebration of maſs, 
in the face of the parliament, and is violently thruſt out of the oa 


iv. 407. 

Doctor, accuſes Lambert, a ſchool-maſter, of cot! tos iv. 207. 
effect of this ſtep, 208, 209. 

Parſon, of Hadley, his conſtancy in ſuffering, iv. 442. 


; 7 emplars, knights, order of, baniſhed from France, ii. 374. 
Temple, Sir William, preſident at Bruſſels, goes to the Hague. vii. 443. 


negotiates the triple league, 445, 446. makes peace at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 447. is recalled, 477. his remonſtrance, viii 6, is again ſent 
abroad, 8 returns to England, 33. plans a peace, 35 in Hol- 
land, makes a conditional peace, 42. concludes a definitive treaty of 
peace at Nimeguen, 45. adviſes the king to nominate a new privy- 
council, 99. retires from court, 120. his character as an author, 


325, 326. 


158 and Tenures, e firſt introduced into England, ii. 108, in 
capite by knight's ſervice, nature of, 117. 
Terouane, beſieged by the Engliſh, 1 111, 460. ſurtendered, 462. fortifi- 


cations of, demoliſhed, ib. 


© Tewkeſbury, battle of, iii. 261. 1 
Texel, a ſea-fight there, vii. 519. French conduct chere, 520. victory 


of doubtful, 521. 
Thanes, what, and how diſtinguiſhed, . 
Theft, how puniſhed among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 237. 


Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made legate of England, I. 391. 


his death, 409. effects of, 410. 


Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, calls a ſynod at Hatfield, i. 66. 


acts of it, ib. 


_ Tholouſe, count of, his territories invaded by Richard, ſon of Henry II. 


i. 491. 
me”; a Becket, hiſtory of, i. 410. made * ib. great- 
ly aggrandized, 411, 412. promoted to the ſee of Canterbu- 
ry, 413. his behaviour on that occaſion, 414. he attacks the 
earl of Clare, and William of Eynsford, 415. by the king's 
order, is forced to abfolve William of Eynstord, 416. the then 


ſtate of eccleſiaſtic government, ib. 4179. a quarrel atiſes be- 


tween the king and Becket, about the privileges of the church, 


418. he oppoles the king in a national ſynod, 419. is prevail- 
ed on to ſign the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 423. but repents 
of his compliance, ib. is condemned in a ſynod of prelates 
and barons, 426. conſults with his ſuffragans, about a demand 


of money made on him by the king, 427. his extraordinary 


behaviour thereon, 428, 429. he leaves the kingdom, 431. his 
reception beyond the ſeas, 432. tranſactions between the pope and 
him, ib. 433. his other conduct, 434. the uſe he makes of his 


legatine commiſſion, 436. he oppoles a reconciliation between 
7 "oe 
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the king and the pope, 438, 439. makes a compromi'e with the 


king, 440. his behaviour relative to the coronation of prince Hen- 


ry, 441, 442. his triumphal return into England, 443. he excom- 
municates prelates and others, ib 444. is aſſaſſinated at the altar, 


446 canonized by the pope, 451. the puniſhment of his murder- 
ers, 483. his ſhrine is held in great veneration, iv. 196. how re- 
garded by Henry VIII. 197. legend of See St. Thomas, 

 Throcmorton, Sir John, tried, and condemned, iv 422. 

— d, iv 422. but re com- 
mitted to = Tower, 75 | lesen, 429. ambaſſador at Paris, diſ- 
Covers to queen Elizabeth the hoſtile intentions of the French, v. 35. 

in vain makes applications to Mary queen of Scots, for a ratification 
of the treaty of Edinburgh, 44. his converſation, when alone, with 
Mary queen of Scots, 44, 45. ett-& thereof, 46. orders Da: nley, 
upon his allegiance, to appear in England, 88. joins in an applica- 


— 


tion to queen Elizabeth, to declare her ſucceſſor, 107, lenc again 
into Scotland, to mediate between the queen and inturgents, 123. 


the purport of his remonſtrance on that occaſion, ib. 124. ſupports 


the mildeſt propofals, and offers his miſtreſs as guarantee 0! the ac- 


commodation, 126. 


Tillage, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward I. il. 379. in the reign of 


Henry VIII. iv. 298. 


Tindal, flies to Antwerp, iv. 142. "how employed there, ib. how fur- 


niſhed with money to tranſlate the ſcriptures, ib. 143- huw dan- 
gerous this work is to the Roman faith, ib 


Tirrel, Sir James undertakes the murder of Edward V. and bis 


brother the duke of York, iti. 294. commits the murder, ib. 
is executed for another crime, 413. 


Tithes, firſt eſtabliſhed in baer, 1; 75. enlarged Verdos the LEV 


tical law, 76 


Toleration, diſputed of, by the miniſters of queen Marty, iv. 434. rea- 


ſons for it, 435—438. againſt 1 it, 438—44⁰ it is rejected, 8 

Tongue, his information, viii. 62, 63. 

Tonnage and Poundage, duties of, granted to Henry V. 1 life, iii. 
109. to Richard II. for lite, 305 hiſtory of, v. 562 $03; 
rates of, altered, ib. remonttrated againſt, 564 Complanmed of 
again, vi, 181, another remonſtrance againit it, vi 199. tare 
of, under Charles I. 205. barons, ard others, and cuſtom houſe 
officers, troubled about it, 2i4. it is made dependent on the 


pleaſure of parliament. 329. granted to King Charles II. for hfe, 


vii. 363. to James II. for the ſame term, viii. 217. 


Fonſtal, biſhop of Loudon, afterwards of Durham, is tent to Ma- 


drid, With propoſals for an invaſion of France, iv. 56. his 


contrivance to ſupply Tindal with money, when tranflating the 


ſcriptures, 143. oppoſes Cranmer in the convocation, 180. din. 
putes with Lambert in Weſtmipſter Hall, 209. is appoir ted 
one of the regency of Tdward VI. 302. ditplaced fim th: 


Vox. VIII. | Si f- - council 
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council board, 314. character of, 383. thrown into the Tow- 
er, and a bill of attainder paſt in the houſe of peers againſt 
him, ib. which is rejected in the houſe of commons, ib. de- 
prived of his biſhopric, 385. releaſed from the Tower on Mary's 
acceſſion 401. re-inſtated in his ſee, 403. 
— Sir Richard, carries to the French propoſals for an accommo- 
dation, iii. 369. 9 
Torture, how uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 4. 
Tory and Whig, when and how theſe diſtinctions aroſe, viii. 123. wy 
Toſti, duke of Northumberland, elder brother to Harold, his cruelties, 
i. 189. he flies to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 191. in- 
ſeſts the coaſts of England, 202. defeated by Harold, and ſlain in 
- battle, 203. 8 | | 5 
Tournaments, See Knight. one at Paris, in which the king 1s 
ſlain, v. 20. 5 


Tourney, a city of Flanders, deſcription of, ii. 417. cloſely beſieged 
by the - Engliſh, ib. relieved by a negotiation, 419, beſieged and 
taken by Henry VIII. iii. 463. reſtored to France, iv. 16. 


Touton, battle of, iii. 226. 5 5 
Towns, cautionary, bound to queen Elizabeth, v. 225. retained in 


her hands, greatly check the growing power of the Dutch, 390. 
delivered up by James J. vi. 20. . 
| = maritime, ordered to equip ſhips, vi. 162. | | 
Townſend's extract of ſpeeches in the houſe, in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, recapitulated, v. 459—463. „%%% nd | 
Traquaire, earl of, intercepts a letter, vi. 280. effects of, 281. 
Trade, ſtate of, in the reign of James I. v. 534. board of, erected 
vi. 123. See Commerce. ks f 


Treaſon and Rebellion, how puniſhed among the Anglo Saxons, | 
i. 237. how limited by parliament, in the reign of Edward 
III. ii. 503. extended beyond the three cafes in Edward III's 
reign, iv. 132. further extended, 179. 239. appointed to be tried 
in any county where the king pleaſes, 240. ſtate of, during 

Henry VIII's reign, 290. all relative to it repealed, ſince the ſta- 

_ tute of Edward III. 328. | | 155 | 

Treſilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion in law, concerning the validity 
of the king's commiſſion to Gloceſter's faction, iii. 19. is condemn- 
ed to death by the peers, 22. 8 5 by 

Treves, taken by the imperialiſts, viii. 18. | VV 

Tranſtamere, Henry, natural brother of Peter, king of Caſtile, ſeeks 

refuge in France, ii. 490. is protected and aſſiſted by the king of 
France, 492. becomes king of Caſtile, by the murder of his bro- 

ther, 494. N e | | | | 


Tromp, a Dutch 


admiral, fights blake at Haves: vii. 220. beats 
is beaten in the channel, 
coait of Holland, 243. in another engagement 


him at the Godwin, 222, 223. 
223. on the 


0 Tremp, 
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Tromp, "I his ſon, is beaten by the duke of York, v. 412. beats 
the duke of Albemarle, 419. is beaten by Albemarle, 422. his 


commiſſion is taken 875 him, 423. under De Ruyter, nights the 
Engliſh at the Texel, 


Troops, diſciplined, firſt ot ANT to be kept i in England, 1. 125. 


Troye, treaty of, iii. 116. 
Truro, five thouſand royaliits ſurrender there, vii. 62, 


Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Henry V's widow, Ut. 124. he is behead- 


Ec, 218. 


Tumults, encouraged * the houſe of commons, vii. 409, 410. a 
difference made between tumultuary petitioners on one and the other 


ſide, 411. 
Turcomans, or Turks, their behaviour to chriſtian pilgrims, i. 314, 


315. effects of, in rouſing the chriſtians to cruſading, 315, the 


firſt ſucceſs of theſe cruſades, 332, 333. See Cruſades. 
Turkey Company, a a trading company of merchants, patent of, granted, 
v. 498. 


| Turenne, marſhal, conquers divers towns, vii. 498, 499. is over- 


reached by the Imperialiſts, 521. beats them at 9! intzein, vili. 9. 
prevents them from paſſing the Rhine, ib. is flain, id. 


Turner, his trial, viii. 108. 


Turnholt, battle of, V. 390. 


Tutbury, Mary, Queen of Scots, 3 there, v. 152. 
Tweddale, marquis of, his adminiſtration in Scotland, viii. 265. 


Tyler and Straw, their inſurrection, ili. 8. Tyler is ſlain, 10. and 


the inſurrection ſuppreſſed, ib. 11, 


Tyrconnel, an Iriſh papiſt, made lord jieutenant of Ireland, vill, 243. 
his adminiſtration there, 244, 2 


Tyrone, earl of, rebels againſt Queen Elizabeth, v. 417% 418. 


troops under Eſſex, are raiſed in England to quell it, 420. fent 
over to Ireland, 421. the further progreſs of the inſurrection, 
422, 423. a truce between Eſſex and Tyrone, 424. further 


progreſs of the rebellion, 428, 429. Mountjoy is ſent into Ire- 


land, in order to quell it, 429. Spaniards land to the aid of Ty- 


Tone, 454. a joint body of Spaniards and inſurgents are defeated, 


455. the earl ſurrenders himſelf to the * mercy, and is 


pardoned, 466. 


7 'yrrel, Walter, by accident, kills William Rufus, king of England, 


& Jas. and goes to the mT war, ib. 


U.. 


Ds county * a rebellion there, v. 415. - a vidory obtain- _ 


ed by the rebels, over the Engliſh, greatly elates their ſpirits, 419. 


forces levied in England, to be tranſported ro Ireland, in order to 


act againſt them under Eſſex's command, 420, 421. a celſation of 
arms concluded with them, 424. lord Montjoy ſent againft them, 
429. ſubmlion of the rebels, 465. the whole county becoines 
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the property of the crown by forfeitures, 576. an inſurrection 
there, vi. 372. dreadful conlequences of, ib. 373. it ſpreads all. 
over Ireland, the city of Dublin only accepted, 376. the behaviour 
of the Engliſh, of the pale, on that occaſion, 378. a further ac- 
count of this inſurreQtion, 477, 4578. a ceflation of arms conclu— 
ded with the infurgents, 480. the infurreRion Is quelled, vii. 
21: 

Udal, a puritanical preacher, his fogular cafe, v. 486, 487. 

Un:formity, act of, paſſed, vii 184. 

Uriom of England and Scotland, attempted in the reign of James I. v. 
536 iu the reign of Charles II. vii. 467 

* United Provinces, formed, v 220 ſtates offer their ſovere! ignty to 
Queen Elizabeth. 274. conclude a league with her, 276. re- 

ceive from England ſuccours, he ced by the earl of Leiceſter, 
and chuſe him governor, 278. are much diſcontented with bis 

conduct, and diſcouraged by his ill ſucceſs, 281. chuſe Maurice, 
piince of Orange, governor of the United Provinces, 340. Te- 


cover ſome towns from the duke of Parma, 372. ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to France, in order to remonftrate againſt a peace with 


Spain, 402: makes a treaty with France and England, 516. peace 
with Spajn, 557 obtain reſtitution of the cautionary towns 
from James I vi. 20. in conjunction with England, they make 
war with Spain, 92. their people maſſacre ours at Aboyna, 125. 
they pay for a licence to fiſk in our {eas for one year, 244- 
their ſlate, at the commencement of the Engliſh commonwealth, 


vii. 217. they make war with England, 220, 221. carry it on 


with great ſucceſs, See De Ruyter and Tromp. their embaſſadors 
endeavour to renew a peace with England, 238. conciude one, 


244. are voted by the houſe of commons, violaters of the 
peace, 405 their depredations are complained of, 408. four of 


their ſettlements are taken by the Engliſh, ib. 40g. their ſhips 
ate ſtopt in Engliſn harbours, 410. war is formally declared a- 
gainſt them, 412 See De Ruyter and Tromp. they burn the Eng- 


fim fleet at Chatham, 430. inſuits the Engliſh coaſts, ib. 431. 


make peace with England at Breda, 432. make a league with 


England and Sweden againft France, 445. a peace with France at 
Aix-la-clapeile, 447. a contederacy is made againſt them by 
France and England, 475. war is declared againſt them by Eng- 


land 490. by France, ib 491. See De Ruyter and Tromp. three 
of their provinces ate over-run by the French king, 503. See 


Orange, prince of, William. they chuſe the prince of Orange Stadt- 


holder, 50s. the De Witts are maſſacred in Holland, 50%. the 
fates obtain aſſiſtance from the emperor, 510. and from Spain, 
511. make peace with France, viii. 45. make an alliance at 
Augſburgh with Spain, and other j powers, againit France and other 
powers, 269. aſſiſt the prince of Orange to relieve Great Britain, 
276, 277. 


Univerſities, 
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Univerſities, many conſulted about the validity of Heng) VIITs 


marriage, iv. 110. their anſwer favourable to the king, 112. 
11 | 


Unten, Sir Henry, ben dor to the court of France, his converſati- 
on with Henry IV. v. 436, 437. 


Urban, pope of Rome, his title diſputed by Clement, alſo pretending 


to the pontificate, | i. 325. he RING y receives Aufeln, archbilkop. of of 


Canterbury, ib. 

— III. dies of grief. and why, 1 i. 400. 

——— IV. grants the king a an aid out of the eccleſiaſtical revenue, 
ii. 242. 

Urry, his diſcovery, Vit. 50. be heads the Se in the battle 
of Inverneſs, againſt Montroſe, ib. is put to death, 189. 

Uſury, a law againſt it made, iv. 380. 

Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore, an extract out of it about encloſures, 
iv. 353. 

Uxbridge, treaty of, there began, vil. 31. broke off, 36. WY 

Valence, biſhop of, made chancellor of Scotland, iii. 3. another, ſigns 
a treaty, whereby it 1s W that the F. rench ſhall evacuate 

Scotland, v. 

Vane, Sir Henry, ſecretary, his imprudence i in the houſe of commons, 

vi. 288. effects of, ib. his behaviour on Strafford's tryal, 343 
bis evidence on that occaſion, 344. effects of, 346. 


tryal, 343. he contrives the folemn league and covenant, 474- 


becomes a leader of the independents, vii. 20. his ſpeech in the 


houſe of commons, previous to the new model, 24. is nominated 
a member of the council of ſtate, 164. becomes a head of the re- 


publican party, 322. is confined, ib. his tryal, 390. his ſentence, | 


392. his execution, ib. 393. his character as an author, ib. 
Fane, Sir Ralph, arreſted and accuſed of nigh treaſon, 1 Iv. 377. tried, 
condemned, and executed, 380. | 


Van Paris, contin of arieniſm, and burnt, iv. 350. 
Vaſſals, at what rate obliged to ranſom their over- -lord, 11. 29. their 


duty to their lord by their tenure, 1 18. how, and by whom repre- 


ſented in parliament, 119. 
Vendome, duke, a French general, his prudence i in war, iv. 44- 
Venice and Venetians, a great commonwealth, a deſcription of i it, iii. 
438. a great conſpiracy formed there, ib, try to obtain peace, 
but prepare for war, 439. embrace the French alliance, iv. 13. de- 
ſert that alliance, and form an engagement for ſecuring the dukes of 


Milan in that dutchy, 53. are obliged to relinquiſh their acquiſiti- | 
ons on the coaſt of Naples, 107. negotiations of, with the French 
king, diſcovered to the Emperor by that prince, 229. the ſenate | is 


informed of this, ib. 


Vere, Sir Francis, commands the Engliſh auxilliaries at the battle of 
Turnholt, v. 12858 


Vernkuil, 


his ſon, character of, vi. 313. his behaviour on Strafford's . 


FF 
Verneuil, battle of, ili. 137. 
Verwvins, peace of, v. 403. 8 
Hictor and Alexander, popes. See Alexander and Vicłor. 
Vidomar, viſcount of Lomeges, rebels againſt Richard J. . 35. the 
ſevere vengeance taken of his crime, 36. | | 
Villains, hat, i. 226. their condition, how changed, ii. 106. 
Villiers, George, his character, vi. 14. is made cup-bearer to the hw 
15. is created duke of Buckingham, 18. See Buckingham. 
Vintners, how uſed in the court of ſtar-chamber, vi. 249. the me- 
thods they purſued with that court, ib. 
PVerginia, ſettlement of, attempted, v. 503. and when effected, 1b, 
 Fivres, value of, before the conqueſt, i. 242. 243. price of, in Ed- 
ward II's reign, ii. 377. in the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 298. in 
the reign of james I. vi. 11: 
Vortigern, prince of Dummouium, his advice to the Britains i. 16, 
he is depoted, 20. dies, 21. 
 Foriimer, {ſucceeds Vor rtigern, i. 20. dies, 21. 
Heuvel 5 conſpiracy, vii. 245. 


W. 
JP AREFIEDD, battle of, iii. 27. 


| Wakeman's trial, viii. 110. | | 
IV, allace, Sir William, gathers an army to > oppoſe the Engliſh i in Scot- 


land, ii. 310. his authority is confirmed by the abfence of the 


great nobles, 311. he gains a victory over the Engliſh, and is 


made regent of Scotland, 313. the Scots army, headed by him, 


is routed by the Engliſh at Falkirk, 315. he holds a conference 


with young Bruce, 316. ſufters as a traitor at t London, 322. Sce 


Scotland. 
Malcot's trial, viii. 184. 8 WT 
Wales, the turbulent nature of its princes, li. 100. a hiſtory of them, 
200, 201. after the defeat of its prince Llewellyn, it is annexed 
to the Engliſh crown, 247. natives of, are obliged to make ſatiſ- 


faction for incurſions, 445. Glendour's inſurrection there, 11. 72. 
that rebel enters into a league with the earl of Northumberland, 


againſt Henry IV. 74. the great juriſdictions there, are aboliſhed, 
and authority of the king's courts extended into that principality, 

ivy. 162. ſtate of its clergy under the republic, vii. 210. 
Wales, prince of, Edward, eldeſt fon of Edward III. is left guardian of 
the realm duriog his father's abſence in France, ii. 413. afterwards 
in another journey, goes to France with his father, 439. is made 
a knight, 440. commands the firſt line of his farher's forces at 
the battle of Crecy, 444. his gallant behaviour there, 448, the 
motto of his creſt, how, and on what occaſion there got, 450. 
his warlike operations at the head of an army in France, 466. 
he penetrates into. the heart of T rance, 469. prepares for wi 
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with the French king, 470. diſcomfts and makes him a priſoner. 


472. receives him courteouſly, 473, 474. preſents his rox al pri- 
foner to his father in London, 475. reſtores the baniſhed king 


of Caſtile, 492. oppreſſes his ſubjects of the dutchy of Aquitain, 
| Ceded to him by his father, 494 his reply to the ſummons | 


of the French king, 496. his growing infirmities render him un- 


fit for military ſervice, 497. his death, 459. and character, ib. 
5oo. 


Waller, Edmund, his conſpiracy, V1. 46s his puniſhment, 463. 


dir William, general in the parliaments“ army, character of, 


449. and acts of valour, ib. 450. is routed at Roundway- 


aw, 454. re-employed, 465. defeats a party of the king's at 
Cherrington, vii. 8. is repulſed at Cropey-bridge, 15. joins Eſſex 
and Middleton, and attacks the king ar Newbury, 16. regaids 
with horror the ſcheme of the independents, and promotes a plan 


of accommodation, 20. reſigns his command, 27. enters into a 


conſpiracy againſt the protector, 289. 


Waller, poet, character of, vii. 354. 


Walling ford houſe. a cabal of, vil. 303: 


Malſingbam, countenances puritans, v. 167 ambaſſador at Paris, 


diſcovers to queen Elizabeth, the duplicity of that court, 209. 


ordered to concert with the French ambaſſador, the terms of _ 
marriage. contract between the queen and the duke of Anjou, 245. 
what information he receives before the terms are ſettled, 2475 


248. how therein interrupted by the varying reſolutions of the 


queen, 247. he diſcovers an extreme averſion to the marriage, 
22349. is ſent ambaſſador into Scotland, 259. diſcovers conſpira- 
cies againſt queen Flizabeth, 261. concludes a treaty at Edinburgh, 


284. his advice to king James, then king of Scotland, 285. diſ- 


covers Babington's conſpiracy, 292, 293. his politic behaviour to 


| Babington, 294. urges an open trial of queen Mary, 295. copies 


of Mary's letters, which he had intercepted, taken out of his of= : 
f ce, and produced on her trial, 302. his character greatly relied 
on in that caſe, 305. ſpeech of, on Mary's trial, 307. the cha- 


racter that princes gives of him, ib. his judicious letter to Thur- 


leſtan, after Mary's execution, 335. he oppoſes an improv ement in 
the revenue, 494. 


Malter, archbiſhop of Rouen, is appointed by Richard J. counfelior- 5 


Longchamp, but dares not produce his commiſſion, ii. 17, 18. 
made juſticiary of the kingdom, in the room of Longchamp, 18. 
diſappoints pope John's treaſonable deſigns againſt Richard, 27. 


accompanies queen Eleanor to Germany, when going to relieve 


Richard, 3o. 


Ii/alton Church, the fiogular behaviour of a preacher there, vii. 
172. 


Waltheof, earl of, rebels againlt William the Heede i. 266. ſuh- 


mitt, 57 diſcovers i in confeſſion to Lanfranc, a new con! {piracy of 
Norman 
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Norman barons, 283. afterwards goes to Normandy, and there 
diſcovers it to the Conqueror, 284. is put to death, 285. 
Warbec, Perkin, hiſtory of, and reception from the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, iii. 374. is ſent into Portugal, where he remains for a 
year, 375. aſſumes the name of Ricl:ard Plantagenet, and is avow- 
ed by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and others, 376 and by many of 
the Engliſh nobility, 378. the impoſtor is diſcovered by Henry 
VII. 379. and many of his affociates in England executed on that 
account, 380, 381. lord Stanley executed on that account, 382. 
the effect of this execution on the nation, and on the other con- 
ſpirators, 383. he anchors on the coaft with ſeveial followers, but 
_ - dares not land, 384, 385. goes to the court of Scotland with 
grand recommendations, 390. where he is martied to lady Catha- 
rine Gordon, a near kinſwoman of James IV. ib. a Scots invaſion 
of England, in his favour, is repulſed, 396. is requeſted by the 
king to depart Scotland, 397. invades England, 398. 1s taken 
br; together with his ſpouſe, 400. MOTT, and breaks 
priſon, 401. taken and executed, 402. 
Wardfhips, origin of, ii. 122. a law regulating them, i iv. 163. a full 
explanation of their nature, v. 481. annulled, v. 535. 
Warkam, archbiſhop of Canterbury, character of, iv. 3: he ref ions 
the great ſeal, which is entruſted with Wolſey, ib. he ventures 
to inform the king of Wolſey's uſurpations, 19 gives his opinion 
_ againſt the legality of the king's marriage, 89 his authority as 
_ c0-legate with Cranmer in 2 this affair, f is revoked, 92. his death, 
"> BHS 
Warrenne, ear] of, joins prince Edward "R Gat of the royal cauſe, 
ii. 204. upon the lois of the battle of Lewes, flies beyond the 
ſeas, 209. returns, and ſignalizes himſelf againſt the Scots, 292. 
is made governor of Scotland, 293. marches 280 zinſt the Scots 
revolters, headed by Wallace, 311. is defeated, and forced to 
leave Scotland, 312. joins che Lancaftrian party agal. at Gavaſton, 


Waris, battle of, vil. 254. 

Warwic, is obliged to raiſe the fiege of Montargis in France, iii. 143. 
appointed governor of all the F rench provine es a little before his 
death, 74. | 

another condemned by the peers, but pardoned by the king, | 


Eo 


another, one of the greateſt. noblenien in the kingdom, ili. 
188. ſtiled king-maker, ib. his numerous retatuets, 89. is in- 
vited to court, but on the road, hearing his enemies Cefigus againſt 
bim. retires to his government of Calais, 209. Comes back, but 
ſoon flies again to his government, 211, brings over to London a 
choice body of veterans, but is forced again to fly back to his govern- 
ment, 212, lands again in England, and in a battle at Northamp- 
ton, takes the king, Henry VI. pritoner, 213. is defcated by the 
aucen 
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queen at St. Albans, 218. and attainted, 222. jointly with Ed- 
ward IV. defeats the Vorkiſts at Touton, 226. is ſent to Paris. 
to negociate a marriage between the king and a princeſs of France, 
237. 1s greatly diſguſted with the king's marriage with Jane Gray, 
238. aſſociates with himſelf the duke of Clarence, 239. continues 
in truſt under the king, 245. rebels againſt him, 246. on his 
withdrawing to France, is denied acceſs to Calais, 248. enters into 
a confederacy with the French king, 250. returns to England at 
the head of French forces, 251. becomes maſter of the kingdom, 
252. Cauſes Henry VI. to be proclaimed king, 254. marches. to 
the North, to encounter Edward IV. 258. is lain at the battle of 
- Barnet, 61. 8 | | 5 
Warwic, impriſoned in the Tower, iii. 327. taken out, and led 
in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, 343. executed, 
403. JJ np i wor go UT 
created, iv. 305. attends, and commands under Somerſet the 
protector, in the Scots invaſion, 321. is left there commander in 
Chief, when the protector returns to London, 327. inflames the 
quarrel between the protector and his brother lord Seymour, and 
bears the firſt rank among the proteQor's counſellors, 341. is ſent 


againſt an inſurrection in Norfolk, 357. meets with a junto at 


Ely-houſe, who aſſume the power of the council, and force So- 
merſet to reſign the protectorſhip, 362, 364. now at the head of 

the council, re-admits Somerſet into it, 366. is embarraſſed 
with difficulties in the adminiftration, 367. remains ſteady in pro- 
moting the reformation, and actuates a proſecution againſt Gardi 
2 369. is created duke of Northumberland. See Northumber- 
ſon of the former, called by this title, is taken into cuſtody, 
iv. 400. but his life is ſpared, 401. in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
makes himſelf maſter of Havre de Grace, v. 80. capitulates and 
withdraws his army into England, 81. which brings over the plague 
with it, ib. is with others added to the privy council, when the af- 


fair of Mary queen of Scots comes before it, 146. 
———— 2 general in the parliament's army, regards with horror 


the ſcheme of the independents, vii. 21. and reſigns his command, 


NV l 
Weir, trial of, viii. 167, 168. 


Wentworth, Patil, his pathetic ſpeech in the houſe of commons, v. 


240. 5 | f . 
Ei —— Peter, his ſpeech in the houſe, breathing liberty, v. 185. 
his premeditated harangue in that houſe, 229, 230 queſtioned in 
the ſtar- chamber on that ſvbjeQ, 231. reſtored to his liberty and 
ſeat in the houſe, 232. queries of, touching liberty, 311, 312. 18 


committed to the Tower for indecent ſpeeches in the houle, 378. 


releaſed, and how, 379 


—— Sir Thomas, his behaviour in the houſe, vi. 180. 188. he 


is created earl of Strafford, 223. See Strafford, . 
Weſex, a kingdom formed in Britain, i. 54. hiſtory of, till the crown 
ß 


| IN UU E- 
deſcends to Egbert, ib. to- 59. lineage of that monarch, 60. in 
his reign, all the other kingdoms are united with this, 61. . 
Meſiminſter, a ſynod there, 1. 383. which ſummons the king to ap- 
pear before them, ib. further proceedings of, ib. a great commo=- 
tion between its inhabitants, and thoſe of London, ii. 156. 
 Weſiphalia, treaty of, vii. 253. e ne | 
Wheat, low value of, in the reign of Henry I i. 243. value of, in the 
reign Henry III. ii. 229. price of, during a famine, 378. See 
Vivres. | 7 Rs | 
Whip and Tory. See Tory and Whig, . 1 
White, Thomas, his extraordinary good fortune in taking Spaniſh | 
/ e . | 
Whitebread, trial of, viii. 108. : . 
FVhitelock's account of the conferences at Uxbridge, vi. 446. hit 
ſpeech in the houſe of commons, previous to the new model, vii. 
Mibba, fon of Crida, founds the kingdom of Mercia, i. 48, See 
Mercia. . 5 | VV 
Wickl:iff, John, a ſecular prieſt, begins to preach reformation doctrines, 
iii. 56. is ſcreened from the proſecution of the biſhop of London, 
by the duke of Lancaſter, 58. dies of a palſey, 59. two of his 
moſt eminent diſciples are burnt in Germany, 125. 8 5 
Walter, the Moneyleſs, who, i. 319. he becomes a leader of the 
f (p“ , e 
 Widred, king of Kent, hiſtory of his poſterity, i. 40. 
Mild, ſerjeant, fpeech of, in Laud's caſe, vii. 387. WE 7 
Wilfred, biſhop of Landisferne, appeals to Rome, i. 64. the effect of 
))) bu menth 66. oi nin Eoin 5 
— duke of Normandy, his hiſtory, i. 148. he is ſucceeded by 
Richard his ſon, ib. the connection of his family with the Engliſh 
crown, how formed, id. 5 | 
William, natural fon of duke Richard, becomes duke of Normandy, 1. 
183. hiſtory of, ib. he viſits Edward the Confeſſor, who thinks of 
adopting him, and declaring him his ſucceſſor, 185. his negotiati- 
ons with Harold, fon and ſucceſſor of earl Godwin, about his ſuc- 
_ ceſfion to the Engliſh crown, 186, 187. gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to Harold, 188. his meaſures are defeated with Harold, who 
now openly x page to the ſucceſſion, which is intended by Edward, to 
be diſpoſed of to the Norman, 191. on Edward's death, Harold, in 
contradiction to his engagement with the Norman, ſteps into poſſeſſi- 
on of the Engliſh throne, 193. which is inſtantly claimed by the duke 
of Normandy, and refuſed to be ſurrendered by Harold, 194. his 
reſolution thereon, how founded, to invade England, 196, 197. the 
encouragement he met with in this undertaking, from his neighbours, 
199. his greateſt difficulty towards this enterprize, is got over, 201. 
an account of the duke s mighty fleet and army, ib. 202. he en- 
courages Tot.i, Harold's elder brother, to infeſt the Engliſh coaſt, 
203. his failors, terrified with contrary winds, deſpair of ſucceſs, 
3 204. 
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204. his alacrity on landing in England, 208. the behaviour 

of his troops on that occaſion, 207. he gives battle to Harold, 
209. Touts his army, and ſlays him in battle, 210. the behavi- 
our of his troops after the battle, 211. ghe conſternation of the 
Engliſh, occaſioned by this victory, 246. his meaſures after the 
battle, 248. he is deſired by the Engliſh nobility, to accept the 
crown, 250. he accepts it, and is crowned, ib. 251, a tumult 


| happens at his coronation, 251. he receives the ſubmiſſion of 


the nobility not preſent at his coronation, 252. his adminiſtra— 


tion at the commencement of his reign, 254. carries with him 
into Normandy, the Engliſh nobility, 255. in his abſence diſ- 


contents ariſe among the Engliſh, 256 inſurrections follow, 
258. he haſtens back to England, 259. quells the inſurrections 


there, 260. ſuppreſſes new inſurrections there, 267. cruelties 


of, 268. he introduces the feudal law into England, 270 en- 
deavours to aboliſh the Engliſh language, 277. his exceſſive cruel- 
ties in England, 280. he ſuppreſſes a rebellion in Maine, a 
county in France, ib 281. during his abſence in France, his 


Norman barons conſpire againſt him, 281. he receives notice of 
this conſpiracy from earl Waltheof's wife, 283. and from the earl, 
who came over to Normandy for that purpoſe, 284. he returns to 
England, and puniſhes the conſpirators, 285. returns to Nor- 
mandy, ib, his proceedings there, and differences with the pope, 
289. he reſides ſome years in Normandy, 291. his eldeſt fon Ro- 
bert rebels againſt him, 292, is reconciled to him, 294. and car- 


ried with him into England, ib. cauſes a new foreſt to be made at 
Wincheſter, 297. puniſhes his uterine brother, Odo, biſhop of 


Baieux, 297. makes war with France, 299. his death, and cha- 


racter, 300. and immenſe gifts, ii. 115. 


VPilliam, ſirnamed Rufus, his acceſſion to the crown, i. 305. his 


character, 306, 307. a conſpiracy is formed againſt him, which 
is ſuppreſſed, 308, 309. he grows tyrannical in England, ib. 


invades Normandy, ib. and comes to an accommodation with 


his brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, 310. aſſiſts Robert to 
reduce their younger brother, Henry, 311. detects A conſpiracy _ 
of the barons againſt him, and puniſhes the conſpirators, 313. 
obtains a mortgage of Normandy, 320. his indifference about 


religion, 321. diſpoſes of the primacy of Canterbury, to Anſelm, _ 


abbot of Bec in Normandy, 322. preys on the eccleſiaſtical bene- 


fices, 324. quarrels with Anſelm, 325. ſuppreſſes new infur- 


rections in Normandy, 327. is wounded there, ib. agrees for a 
mortgage of Guienne and Poictou, 328. is flain by accident, ib. 
character, 329. a recapitulation of his moſt remarkable enter- | 


prizes, ib, 330. | th, | 3 | 
——— only fon of Henry I. is contracted to the daughter of Fulk, 


count of Anjou, i. 359. recogniſed ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng- 
land, 361. periſhes at ſea, 362. his ſentiments of the natives of 
England, ib. 363. | | | | 
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William of . a military tenant of Henry II. is excommunica- 

ted without the kiug's conſent, | i. 415. and by his order abſolved, 
16. 
: — king of Scotland, joins in a confederacy with the French king, 
| arne II's ſon, againſt Henry II. i. 420. See Scotland. 
| prince of Orange, fixes his reſidence in the Low-Countries, 

v. 220. an account of, and how engaged againſt the duke of Al- 
va, ib. 221, See Orange. 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his character, vi. 247. bis fate in the 
ſtar-chamber, 248. 

Villis, Sir Richard, truſted by all the elne 7 is corrupted by Crom- 

well, vii. 271. he diſcovers to the protector, the conſpiracies of 
the royaliſts, 389. ſerves the rump- patliament in che ſame quality, 


Willoughty, Lord, ſent to aid the French king, v. 371. 
Sir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii, 33 5. 8 | 
in an expedition againſt Brittany, 363. | 
Wimbledon, Viſcount, his expedition againſt Spain, vi. 149; 
Wincheſer, biſhop of, and cardinal, legitimated fon of John of Bent, 
duke of Lancaſter, obtains from the parliament the cuſtody of the 
perſon of Henry VI a minor, iii. 130. his character, and diiputes 
with the duke of Gloceſter, 141. lands at Calais in France, with 
an army deſtined for a cruſade, 160. which he lends to his nephew 
the duke of Bedford, ib. in vain mediates a reconciliation between 
the dukes of Bedſord and Burgundy, 167. by the protector s com- 
miſſion, attends the congreſs at Arras, 168. leaves 1 it, 169. pre- 
vails againſt the duke of Gloceſter in council, 175. conncéts him- 
jelf with the Queen of Henry VI. 178. and with others, reſolves 
on the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, ib. ſurvives the duke of Gloceſter | 
only ſix weeks, 131. his immenſe fortune, 223. | 
Biſhop of, ſecretary, favourite with Henry VIII. iii. 431. 
e Wolſey to the favour of the king, 454- reſigns the ſeals, 
and retires, iv. 4. p 
Windebeni, ſecretary of archbiſhop Laud, flies beyond the ſeas, vi. 
o. 
Windiam, Sir James, tried, condemned, and executed, iii. 413. | 
- Mr. his behaviour to Charles II. after the battle of Worceſ- 
ter, vii. 206. | | 
 Wine-licences, a monopoly of them, granted by queen Elizabeth, v. 
434. renewed by James I. | 
N, indſor Palace, when, and by whom built, 1 ii. 50 06. TEE 
Miſbart, a noted Scotch retoimer, hiſtory of, iv. 316. bis execution, | 
and prophecy concerning cardinal Beaton, 318. ho fulfilled, 
Wittenagemot, a Saxon court, i. 205. its congituent members and 
poweis, 21 7-—220. 333 
e and Enchantment, 2 > fiarute again them, v. 78. 


Wolfhere, 


* 


M4. 
Wolfhere, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 49, his tranſactions with the 
king of Northumberland, and death, ib. 1 
Woolley, his influencing ſpeech in para bent, v. 358. 
Mol ſey, a favourite of Henry VII. a hitcory of him, iii. 453. is re- 
commended to the favour of Hemy VIII. by the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, 454. character of, 456. be gains the king's confidence, ib. 
is made archbiſhop of York, and permitted to unite with that fee 
the ſee of Durham, iv. 2. his pride and avarice, ib. 3. he obtains 
| the ſeals, 3. enjoys, without a fival, the king's favour, 4. is diſ- 
- guited at the French king, 11. effcQuaily courted by him. 15. 
obtains for that monarch reſtitution of tourney, 16 is appointed 
legate of Rome, 17. and ereQts his legatine court, 18. appoints a 
| perſon of a ſcandalous life to be judge of that court, ib. grows 
more cautious in his behaviour, by reaſon of complaints brought 
againſt him to the king, 20. adviſes the king to agree to an in- 
terview with the French king, 23. is courted by the emperor in 
perſon, 24. who flatters him with the hope of the papal dignity, 
ib. he regulates the ceremonial obſerved at the meeting of the 


E Engliſh and French kings, ib. a:tends the king in a viſit to the 
emperor, 27. where he is again flattered with the promiſe of the 

] emperor's intereſt in his f-yvour, in cafe of a vacancy in the papal 

L chair, ib, mediates effectually between the emperor and the French 
* king, iv. 29. lis uncontroulable power in England, 29. he cauſes 

1 the duke of Buckingham to he forfeited ib. is diſappointed of the 
4 papal chair, 43. is gn flattered by the emperor with the hope of 
- _ that diguity ib. his ſpeech 1 e houſe of commons, 50 is again 
- _ diſappointed of the papacy, 52. influences the king to conclude a a 
8 


treaty with France againſt the emperor, 59. inflames the king a- 
* gainſt the empgror, 65. and adviſes him to conclude a new trea- 
5 ty with France againſt the emperor, 66. receives a large preſent 
from the regent of France, 67. becomes generally odious, 68. 
| and is 1eproved by the king, 70. a large revenue is ſtipulated 
| for him out of Naples, if conquered, 77. he fortifies the king's 
1. ſcruples about his mar: tage, 55. is appointed, in conjunction with 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a commitltioner to examine the va— 
lidity of the king's marriage, 89. by a new commiſſion, Cam- 
peggio is joined with him in hat affair, 93. the king and queen 
preſent themiclves before Wolſey and Can peggio, ſitting in judg- 
v. ment, 95. procedure in that cauſe, ti}! it is evoked to Rome, 
| 96—97. Wolſey foreſees the writ of evocation to be the fore- 
| runner of his ruin, 99. his deftruGHticn is reſolved on by the king, 
n, and the great ſeal is taken from him, 100. his plate and fur- 


d, niture are ſeized, 101. a long charge is voted againſt kim by the 
5 houſe of peers, 102. he is pardoned, and his plate and furniture 
nd are reſtored, 104. be is arreſted, in order to take his trial, 114. 
his dying advice to the conſtable of the Tower, ib. 115. his death, 
re, 


Mool, 
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Wool, a duty granted on exportation of, ii. 414. price of in the reign 
of Edward III. 513. ſtaple of fixed, ib. an aid in wool, granted 
to the king, iii. 36, duties on exportation, granted to the king for 
life, 109. 

Worceſter, battle of, vii. 203. 

Earl of, created, iti. 467. 

Marquis of, the laſt of the party of king Charles . in England, 

dar ſubmitted to the parliament, vii. 77. 

Worſhip, public, a law regulating it, iv, 316. and againſt abſenters 

from it, 361. 

IWotton, Doctor, Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, concludes a peace with 
France, v. 18. in Scotland, concludes a treaty with the French, 
whereby they evacuate Scotland, 37. character, and hiſtory of, 282, 
283. is ſent again into Scotland, and ways 283. returns haſtily, 

without taking leave of the Scots king, ib. | 5 
„ nds, prices of, fixed, i. 236. 

Wriothefly, made chancellor of Engiand, iv. 278 his extraordinary 
cruelty to a young lady, ſuffering for her religion, ib. 279. bis cha- 
racter, 303. he oppoſes the election of a protector, ib. is created 

earl of Southampton, 305. See Southampton. 

Wat, Sir Thomas, a curious letter ſent to him concerning FAY diſpute 

between Henry VIII. and Lambert, iv. 209, 210. he raiſes an in- 

ſurrection againft queen Mary of England, 41 7. Which is N 

and he condemned and executed, 418. 

Wcherly, character of, viii. 325. 


. 
** LVER T 2 v, A member of the houſe of commons, eb in 
a ſtudied harangue, the principles of liberty, v. 181, 182. 
York City, ſtate of at the conqueſt, i. 225. primate of. crowns the 
Conqueror, 251 fee of, declared ſubject to that of Canterbury, 
257. county of, provides a guard for king Charles I. vi. 424. 
—— Duke of, uncle of Richard II. his character, ii. 2. differs 
with his brother the duke of Lancaſter, 27. in the abſence of 
Richard II. he is left guardian of the realm, 42. joins his nephew 
arty, ib. 5 
| = 3 is appointed to ſucceed che duke of Bedford in his com- 
mand in Fraace, iii. 171. an account of his adminiſtration there, 
173. reſigns the command to the earl of Warwic, 174. and on his 
death . ee it, ib. an account of his partizans, 189. he is ab- 
ſent in Ireland, during Cade's inſurrection, 195. on his return, ſees 
the neceſſity of ſetting up his pretenſion to the crown, 198. the to- 
pics of his partizans, 200, 201. the ſucceſs of his firſt armament, 
204, 205. he is made by the parliament protector of the e ae, 5 
206. he takes the king priſoner at St. Albans, 208. is diveſted of 
his authority by the houſe of peers, 209. demands the judgment of 
the houſe of Peer 0 on the ee of his claim to the crown, 213, 


214. 
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214. marches agalaſt the ſ)pj'ͥ 5. is defeated, 
and ſhin in battle, 217. a 
York, ſon of the former. defeat „ 5; Troops, headed 
by the earl of Pembruke, iii 218. collects the uuns of Warwic's 
army, and advances to London, 219. there aſſumes the name of 
king, and is promoted to the royal dignity, by a popular election, 
220. See Edward V. TE 
 «—— ſon of Charles I. goes to York with his father, vi. 419. viſits 
him at Reading, vii, 99. makes his eſcape over ſea, 146. enters 
into the Spaniſh ſervice, 286. returns with the king, 337. aſ- 
ſumes the command of the fleet as lord high-admiral, 338. beats 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by Obdam and Tromp, 412. upon 
the dutcheis's death, declares himſelf a roman catholic, 483. beats 
the Dutch fleet at Solebay, 496. is ſet. aſide from being admiral, 
by the indulgence being revoked, 517. tnarried to a princeſs of 
the houſe of Modena, 522. a bill is brought into the hnuſe of 
commons, to exclude him from the ſucceſſion, viii. 103. preſented _ 
by the earl of Shafteſbury to the grand jury of Middleſex, as a po- 
piſh recuſant convict, 125. the excluſion bill is renewed in the 
Houſe of commons, 129, 130. paſt in that houſe, 135. rejected in 
the houſe of peers, 136. he is appointed a coinmiſſioner to a2 
Scots parliament, 163. his adminiſtration in Scotland, 167, he is 
reſtored to the office of lord high-admiral, without taking the teſt, 
200. ſucceeds to his brother in the throne, 208. levies the cuſ- 
toms and exciſe, granted his brother during lite only, 209. calls 
a parliament, 213. his ſpeech in parliament, ib. 214. he obtains 
for his life the revenues ſettled on his brother, 217. and further 
ſupplies, ib. ſuppreſſes Monmouth's inſurrection, 222. cauſes 
him to be beheaded, 223. ſuffers great inhumanities to be commit- 
ted, 224, 225. becomes odious to the nation, 229. re-aſſembles 
his parliament, 231. declares his intention to purſue arbitrary mea- 
ſures, 232. anſwers an addreſs of his houſe of commons in a 
ſurly manner, ib. 233. orders a feigned action to be brought a- 
gainſt Sir Edward Hales, in order to try the diſpenſing power of the 
crown, 236, 237. brings four popith lords into the privy-council, 
242. lodges the ſupreme authority in Ireland, in the hands of a 
papiſt, 243. introduces a Jeſuit into his privy-council, 244. com- 
mands the biſhop of London to ſuſpend doctor Sharp, for preaching 
againſt popery, 246. iſſues a commiſſion, for a high commiſſion | 
court, ib. 247. cauſes a ſuſpenſion to be pronounced in that court, 
againſt the biſhop of London and Dr. Sharp, 248. puts papiſts in 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power in Ireland, 252. ſends an ambaſſa- 
dor to Rome, and receives a nuncio from thence, 253. by a pro- 
clamation ſuſpends all the penal laws, 254. by mandate, recom- 
mends a friar to the degree of maſter of arts in Magdalen-college, 
257. expels the preſident of that college, and all the fellows but 
two, for diſobedience, 258. publiſhes a ſecond proclamation, ſul- _ 
” | pending 


I © EX. ” 
7 pending all the penal laws, and orders it to be read in all the 
7 church=3, 259. | cauſes fix e to be impriſoned for non-· com- 
pliance, 261. orders all the reſt of the clergy to be proſecuted, 
264. hi: dacen is brought to bed of a ſon, ſoon afterwards, nam- 
ed James, 265. he reje&s the offers of France, to aſſiſt him a- 
gainſt his ſybjects and the prince of Orange, 278. finds by an ex- 
periment, that his army diſapproves of his meaſures, 280. he re- 
tracts all his meaſures, 281. his army deſerts to the prince of O- 
range, 285. he is deſeried by the princeſs Anne, and prince George, 
287. ſends off the queen, and the infant prince, to France, 291. 
_ withdraws from St. James's, in the night time, ib. is ſeized at Fe- 
verſham, 294. returns to White-hall, ib. ſets fail for France, 295. 
character of, 296, 297. MEE Ee, CE N n 
Tork, New, or New York, taken by the Engliſh, vii. 409. yielded to 
them by treaty, 432. e * od 


Z 

 ULESTEIN, commiſſion of, in England, viii. 274. his commiſſi- | 
on from the Engliſh to the prince of Orange, ib. the meſſage he 
carried from the prince of Orange to king James II. 294. 
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